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Max, en where cixidatiancbes 
been carried perhaps to exceſs, wher&art:extin- 
guiſhes or diſguiſes the ſentiments of nature, ne- 


ver forgets his original deſtination. He is ſtill 


fond even of the very ſhadow of that liberty, in- 
dependence, and ſimplicity, which he has loſt 
by refinement, although they are ſo congenial 
to his exiſtence. He is charmed to meet with 
theſe again, even in the illuſions of paſtoral 
poetry. Y 


Vol. II. A We 


\ 
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Me are no leſs fond of tracing theſe native 
ante of the human mind, where they are to 
be diſcovered in the records of remote ages, in 
which the natural manners of mankind appear 


undiſguiſed by affectation, and not yet altered 


by the progreſs of arts or policy. Even with- 
out adyerting to the cauſes of the pleaſure which 
we feel, we are always pleaſed to find ſome faint 
traces even, of our natural and primary rights, 
and of the happineſs to witch we were origi- 
nally deſtined. 

If any people in the world afford in their hit 
ſtory an inſtance of high antiquity, and of great 
ſimplicity of manners, the Arabs ſurely do. Co- 
ming among them, one can hardly help fancy- 
ing one's ſelf ſuddenly carried backwards to the 
ages which ſucceeded immediately after the 
flood. We are here tempted to imagine our- 
{ſelves among the old patriarchs, with whoſe ad- 
ventures we have been ſo much amuſed in our 
infant days. The language, which has been 
ſpoken tor time immemorial, and which ſo near- 


ly reſembles that which we have been accu- 


ſtomed to regard as of the moſt diſtant anti- 


quity, completes the illuſion which. ems analogy 


of manners began. | 
The country in which this nation inhabit, af- 


fords many objects of curiofity, no leſs ſingular 


and intereſting. Interſected by ſandy deſarts, 
and 
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and vaſt ranges of mountains, it preſents on one 
ſide nothing but deſolation in its moſt frightful 


form, while the other is adorned with all the 


beauties of the moſt fertile regions. Such is its 
poſition, that it enjoys, at once, all the advan- 
tages of hot and of temperate climates. ' The 
peculiar productions of regions, the moſt diſtant 
from one another, are produced here in equal 
perfection. Having never been conquered, A- 
rabia has ſcarcely known any changes, but thoſe 
produced by the hand of nature ; it bears none 


of the impreſſions of human fury, which ap- 


pear in ſo many other places. 

With all theſe circumſtances, ſo ally 
calculated to engage curioſity, Arabia has been 
hitherto but very little known. The ancients, 
who made their diſcoveries of countries, by con- 
quering them, remained ignorant of the ſtate 
and hiſtory of a region, into which their arms 
could never penetrate. What Greek and Latin 
authors mention concerning Arabia, proves, by 
its obſcurity, their ignorance of almoſt every 
thing reſpecting the Arabs. Prejudices relative 
to the inconveniencies and dangers of travelling 
in Arabia, have hitherto kept the moderns in 
equal ignorance. I ſhall have occaſion to re- 
mark, that cur beſt books of Geography abound 
with capital errors upon this head; as, for in- 

A 2 ſtance, 
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- flance, concerning the ubjeRtion; of the n 
to the Turks and Perſians. | 

For theſe reaſons, I have ans to give a 
more minute and circumſtantial deſcription of a 
country, and a people, which deſerve to be bet- 


ter known than they are at preſent. In the 


courſe of the former part of my travels, I have 
mentioned in part what I ſaw myſelf. But, as 
during ſo ſhort a ſtay in Arabia, I had time to 
travel over only a few of the provinces of that 
widely extended country, I ſought information 
concerning the reſt, from different honeſt and 
intelligent Arabs. This information I was moſt 
ſucceſsful in obtaining among the men of letters 
and the merchants; perſons in public offices 
were more entirely engroſſed with their own af- 
fairs, and generally of a more reſerved cha- 
racter. 

This mode of obtaining my information ap- 
peared to carry with it ſeveral peculiar advan- 
tages; and it will be of no leſs utility, that I 
diſtinguiſh in this manner between what I ob- 
ſerved myſelf, and what I was informed of by 


others. The reader will thus be enabled to 


diſcern between what I mention barely upon 
the authority of my own obſervation, and what 
I relate-upon the concurrent evidence of many 
of the moſt. enlightened perſons in the nation. 
I ſhall find many more favourable opportunities 


- 
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of introducing certain particulars which I could 
not otherwiſe have inſerted in the account of 
my travels, without interrupting too frequently 
the progreſs of the narrative. The reader will 
alſo be better entertained, when preſented with 
a ſketch, exhibiting the features no leſs of the 
country, than of the people inhabiting it. 

I ſhould have wiſhed to add a brief compend 
of the hiſtory of this fingular nation. But this 
I found impoſſible. In the Eaſt there are no li- 
braries, and no men of deep erudition, reſources 
which a traveller might find with great facility 
in Europe. Yet there are ancient Arabic hiſto- 
rians; but the copies of their works are very 
rare, as I learned at Kahira and Mokha. It 
would be of conſequence, however, to examine 
thoſe authors, who are ſtill unknown in Europe. 
The ſearch, I am perſuaded, could hardly prove 
fruitleſs. -Thoſe works would throw new light 
on ſeveral epochs in the Kiſtory of ancient na- 
tions * 


Cnay. II. 


Of the Extent and the Diviſions of Arabia. 


ARABIA, properly ſo called, is that great penin- 
ſula formed by the Arabic Gulph, the Indian 
Ocean, and the Perſian Gulph. The ancients 


appear 
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appear to have comprehended under the name 
of Arabia, the whole tract lying between thoſe 
ſeas, and a line drawn from the point of the 
Perſian to that of the Arabic Gulph. This line, 
however, was not the real boundary of the coun- 
try, but merely fancied ſuch by ignorance. _ 
Whatever may be thought of the limits aſ- 
ſigned to this country by the ancients, a much 
wider extent muſt, at any rate, be allowed to 
preſent Arabia. In conſequence of the con- 
queſts and ſettlements of the Arabs in Syria and 
Paleſtine, the deſarts of theſe countries are now 
to be regarded as part of Arabia, which may 
thus be conſidered as being bounded on one ſide 
by the river Euphrates, and on the other by the 
iſthmus of Suez. | 
Yet, we are not to conſider all thoſe countries 
in which: this people have ever made conqueſts, 
or eſtabliſhed colonies, as forming a part of A- 
rabia. Of all nations, the Arabs have ſpread 
fartheſt over the world, and in all their wander- 
ings, they have, better than any other nation, 
preſerved their language, manners, and peculiar 
cuſtoms. From eaſt to weſt, from the banks of the 
Senegal to the Indus, are colonies of Arabs to be 
met with; and between north and ſouth, they 
| are ſcattered from "Euphrates to the iſland. of 
| 5 Madagaſcar. The Tartar hordes have not oc- 
| cupied ſo wide an extent of the globe. | 
| | | The 


ch 
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The Senegal in Africa is known to ſeparate 
the negroes from thoſe people who are only di- 
ſtinguiſned by a dark complexion. On its bank 
are ſome tribes of wandering Arabs, who live in 
tents. The mountainous parts of Morocco, and 
the republics of Barbary, contain many other 
tribes of the ſame nation, who, it ſhould ſeem, 
ſpread through Africa in the progreſs of the con- 
queſts of the Caliphs. Thoſe tribes are all go- 
verned by chiefs of their own; they ſpeak Ara- 
bic, and in their manners reſemble the reſt of 
the Arabian nation. They are to be regarded 
rather as allies than ſubjects of the governments 
of the different countries in which they have 
eſtabliſhed themſelves. 

On the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, the Arabs have 
ſpread themſelves as far as to Moſambique. At 
leaſt, the ſovereigns of ſeveral kingdoms upon 
that coaſt were anciently Arabs. The ſame na- 
tion made themſelves likewiſe maſters of the iſles 
of Comorra, and of a part of the iſle of Madaga/- 
car, in which Arab colonies ſtill remain. 

As I could learn nothing very particular c con- 
cerning the Arab tribes, diſperſed through A- 
frica, I ſnall not pretend to ſpeak of them (3); 
nor do I need to ſay any thing more of the E- 
gyptian Arabs, after what I have already men- 
tioned concerning them, in the account of my 


trayels in that country. | 
I 
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I ſhall likewiſe paſs on, without noticing the 
pretended Arabian colonies in Habbeſch, or 
examining the opinion, which repreſents the A- 
byſſinians as originally ſprung from the inhabi- 
tants of Arabia. This notion, which has been 
adyanced by ſome learned men, depends on pro- 
babilities ſo ſlender, and ſo uncertain, that, to 
enter into a particular diſcuſſion of them, would 
be taking more pains about them, than they are 
worth (c). 

But I cannot paſs, in equal ſilence, over the 
more conſiderable colonies, which, e they 


are alſo ſettled without the limits of Arabia, are, 


however, nearer to it. I mean the Arabs upon 
the ſouthern coaſt of Perſia, who are eommonly 
in alliance with, and ſometimes ſubject to the 
neighbouring Schiechs. A variety of circumſtan- 
ces concur to indicate, that theſe tribes were ſet- 
tled along the Perſian Gulph, before the conqueſts 
of the Caliphs, and have ever preſerved their in- 
dependence. It 1s ridiculous in our Geogra- 
phers, to repreſent a part of Arabia, as ſubject 
to the Kings of Perſia; when, ſo far from this, 
the Perſian monarchs have never been maſters 
of the ſea-coaſt of their own dominions, but 
have patiently ſuffered it to remain in the pol- 

ſeſſion of the Arabians. 
In order to proceed upon the moſt natural 
plan, in the geographical delineation of this 
_ country , 


th, 
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coubtry, I fhatt follow that divifion of Arabia 
which is in uſe among the inhabitants. They 
divide their country into ſix great provinces; 
HzpJas, lying along the Arabic Gulph, between 
Mount Sinai and Temen, and extending inland 
ſo far back as to the confines of Nedsjed ; Vx- 
MEN, a province ſtretching from the border of 
Hedjas, along the Arabic Gulph and the In- 
dian Ocean, to Hadramaut, afid bounded on the 
north by Nedsjed ; HADRAMAUr, on the In- 
dian Ocean; conterminous with Yemen on one 
ſide, and with Oman on the other, bounded 
northwards by 'Nedsjed ; Om Xxx, lying alſo on 
the ſhore of the Indian Ocean, and encompaſſed | 
by the provinces of Hadramaut, Lachſa, and 
Nedsjed ; Lacnsa, or HabsJaR, extending a- 
long the Perſian Gulph, and having Neasjed 
for its interior boundary; NzpsJeD, compre- 
hending all the interior country, and bounded 
by the other five provinces ; its northern limits 
are the territories occupied by the Arabs in the 
deſert of Syria. Theſe territories may indeed 
be reckoned, a ſeventh province; and to them 
may alſo be added the deſcription of the Ara- 
bian eſtabliſhments on the ſouthern coaſt of 
1 

The two provinces of Yemen and Hadramaut, 
were formerly known by the name of 42510 
the Happy. But, as no ſuch name is uſed a- 
B | mang 
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mong the Arabs, I have not thought of attend. 
ing to this arbitrary diviſion of the country. 


* Cnar, III. 


ee 


Of the' Revolntions + 4 Arabia. 
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Ars. that is known concernipm the acted; pe- 
riod of the hiſtory of this country, is, that it 
was governed i in thoſe days by potent monarchs, 
called Tobba. This is thought to have been a 
title common to all thoſe Princes, as the name 
of Pharaoh was to the ancient Sovereigns of 
Egypt. 
There exiſts, however, a pretty diſtin tra- 
dition among the learned Arabs, with reſpect to 
thoſe ancient Kings, which deſerves to be taken 
notice of. They pretend to know, from ancient 
monuments, that Tobba was the family name of 
thoſe Sovereigns, that they came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarcand, were worſhippers of 
fire, and conquered and civilized Arabia. This 
tradition accords with the plauſible hypotheſis 
of an ingenious writer, who derives the know- 
ledge and civilization of the people of the ſouth, 
from a nation who once flouriſhed in that part 
of Tartary 1 in which Samarcand i is ſituate (p). 
One 


nd- 


\ * 
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One thing I had occaſion to obſerve myſelf,” 
which ſeems to me to make'in favour of the 
ſame hypotheſis. '' A Dutch renegado, who had 
travelled ſeveral times over Arabia, ſhowed me, 


at Mokha, a copy of an inſcription, in ſtrange 


and unknown characters, which he had found 
in a province remote from the ſea coaſt. I was 
then in ill health, and neglected to copy it. 
But the uncommon form of the characters, which 
conſiſted entirely of ſtraight lines, made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon my memory, that, on my re- 
turn, I diſtinguiſhed the infcriptions at Perſe- 
polis to be in the fame alphabet (x). A tradition 
prevails through Perſia, that the conqueror who 
founded Perſepolis, was originally from the vi- 
cinity of Samarcand ; ſo that both the Arabians 
and the Perſians old appear to have had So- 
vereigns from the ſame nation, who ſpoke the 
ſame language, or at leaſt employed the ſame 
characters in writing. | 
Whatever may have been the origin of thoſe 
conquerors, many circumſtances concur to prove 
that, in remote times, the Arabians acted an 
important part on the theatre of human affairs ; 
although the memory of the revolutions which 
took place among them has not been handed 
down to poſterity. There can be no doubt of 
their having conquered: Egypt at a time previ- 


ous to the commencement of Grecian hiſtory. 
What 
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What Greek hiſtorians ſay of the ſhepherd- 


kings of Egypt, can be referred to none but the Wi 
Arabs. The famous republic of robbers mull it, 
undoubtedly haye been a tribe of this nation, Er 
who, after the ęxpulſion of their, countrymen, W di 
maintained themſelves for n ages in a di- In 
ſtrict in lower Egypt. 1 tre 

It is certain that mot * the i lo fre. flo 


quently mentioned in; the hiſtory, of the Jews, 
muſt have been Arab tribes, who: went often 
to war with thoſe turbulent neighbours, and 
ſometimes ſubdued them. It may eyen be con- 
jectured, that the Jews, themſelves were origi- 


nally, Arabs, deſcended. from tome hi ns of or 
thaſe far ſpread tribes. (r). | pe 
Thoſe events, in the fate of this ations which ge 
took place in the time of the Perſians, Greeks, 
Romans, and Parthians, are all unknown to us; th 
except . ſome faint and unſucceſsful, attempts ip! 
which theſe conquerors made to ,reduce the ra 
Arabians under ſubjection. They ſucceeded ny 
only. againſt a few tribes, ſettled in the citics in 
on the Arabic Gulph, or in the vicinity of Sy- PU 
ria, and even here weir power was e th 
tranſient. ſts 
Arabia ſeems to | Kits TR rich and pour fa 
1 ful country in the time of the ancient Egyptians. i de 
| The averſion of theſe, laſt for the ſea, left to the Pr 
Arby the whole commerce with, India, by the al, 


Arabic 
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Arabic Gulph. That trade, When once brought 
within this, channel, continued to flow through 
it, under the Ptolemies, the Romans, the Greek 
Emperors, and the Caliphs of Egypt. But the 
diſcovery of a new line of communication with 
India, depri ved Arabia of the advantages of this 
traffic, and produced the 1 Ow of * 
flouriſhing cities (6). 4 

I muſt have been * the more: ſplendid 
ages of the -exiftence of this nation, that the 
Hamjare Kings reigned over a great part of Ara- 
bia. The hiftory of thoſe Princes is fo involved 
in obſcurity, that we are ignorant even of their 
origin, and know not ta what nation they pro- 
perly belonged. But, they were * ind 
genous. 

Neither do we know in wn ä to 3 
the Abyſſinian invaſion, of which ſome authors 
ſpeak. That people muſt have attacked the A- 
rabs, of purpoſe to convert them to Chriſtia- 
nity. It is even pretended that, after ſubdu- 
ing a part of Arabia, they accomplithed the 
purpoſe of their enterpriſe, and a great part of 
the Arabs became Chriſtians. But the circum- 
ſtances of this event are. ſo vague, and have ſo 
fabulous an air, that we will be in the right to 
doubt if it ever took place; or at leaſt, if it was 
produced by the cauſes whe wHleh ; it * been 
3 (u). 

A 
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A revolution, of the reality of which we are 
mbre certain, and which involved in it more 
important conſequences, was that which Maho- 
met effected in the religion, and the political 
ſtate of his country. This fortunate uſurper, 
with the arms of his countrymen, ſpread his 
conqueſts over diſtant regions. His ſucceſſors, 
for a while, proſecuted the career of conqueſt- 
with the ſame ſucceſs. But neither he, nor the 
Caliphs, could ever nrx ſubdue their own 
nation. Many chiefs in the interior parts of 
the country, ſtill maintained their  indepen- 
dence, without reſpecting the Caliph in any 
other light than as the head of their religion. 
The authority of the Caliphs was merely ſpiri- 
tual, except in their dominions over a part of. 
the coaſt, where they ens acknowledged” a as 
Sovereigns (I). | 

After the ruin of the power of the Caliphate 
by the Turks, Arabia ſhook off the yoke to 
which it had been in part ſubjected, and came 
to be governed, as formerly, by a number of 
chiefs, more or leſs powerful, deſcended from 
different indigenous families. 

No. neighbouring power ever attempted to 
ſubdue this country, till the Portugueſe pene- 


trated to India, and- made their appearance in 


the Red Sea. Then, in the beginning of the 
fixteenth century, Sultan EL Guxy, defirous to 


rid 
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rid himſelf of thoſe new comers, whom he view- 
ed as dangerous, fitted out a fleet to expel the | 
Portugueſe, That fleet, availing themſelves of q 
the opportunity, ſeized almoſt all the ſea- port 
towns of Arabia. But, when the dynaſty of the 
Mammalukes was terminated by the Turks, 
theſe cities fell again into the hands of their na- 
tural Sovereigns. 5 

The Turks continued che war with the Por- 
tugueſe, in order to ſecure Egypt, their new 
conqueſt. Soliman Pacha, at the head of a power- 
ful fleet, after the example of the laſt Sultan 
of the Mammalukes, ſeized all the towns upon 
the Arabic Gulph. His ſucceſſors puſhed their 
conqueſts ſtill farther, and ſubdued great part 
of Yemen, penetrating backwards to the High- 
lands; ſo that Arabia became almoſt entirely a 
province of the Sultan of Conſtantinople, and 
was governed by Pachas, like the other pro- 
vinces of the Ottoman empire. 

In the interior parts, however, there ſtill 
were independent Princes and Schiechs, who 
had never been ſubdued, -but continued to ha- 
raſs the Turks, and to drive them towards the 
coaſts, After various reiterated efforts, a Prince 


to 2 

of the family now reigning at Sana, at length 
e- ol 
in ſucceeded, about the middle of the laſt century, 


be and obliged the Turkiſh nation to evacuate all 
the places upon the Arabian. coaſt, which they 
1d had 


a 
4 5 
* 


„. EIA; 
* _ 
* 


Furks now poſſeſs nothing i in this countty, "but 


Powers. 


C3 


e pon” the” op inion of benevolence! in'tfie ruler: 
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had occupied for more than a centtiry. Te 


à precativus authority in the city of Pads; And 
it is therefore abſurd to reckon Atabia $ tat 
the Ottoman provinces, fince if is properly td 


115 


be confidered as Inlependete of all "Foreign 


A people who, like the Arabs, haye fo long 
detached themſelves from the reſt of the” 1 
cannot undergo any very important revolution 
that may deſerye to be commemorated 3 10 ki 
tory. The events, which take place among 
them, are only petty wars and triffing Con- 
queſts, worthy of their poor chiefs, and narroy 
diviſions, of territory. 1 ſhall not notice them, 
therefore, unleſs when in the defcription of any 
province, ſome event comes into. view, that 1 15 
remarkable either for its fi ngularity, or for its 
influence” upon the affairs of other 1 nations. : 
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race ſettled themſelves ane w, after the awful re- 
volution by which the globe was, for a time, di. 
veſted of its beauty, and depopulated; every 
family ſubmitted readily to the guidance and di- 
rection of him to whom they owed their exiſt- 
ence. 


branches ftill retained ſome reſpect for the el- 
deft branch. Of all the progeny, it was eſteem- 
ed the neareſt to the parent ſtem. And, altho? 
the ſubdiviſions became more and more nume · 
rous, they ſtill regarded themſelves as compo- 
ſing but one body, in remembrance of their 
common origin. Such an aſſemblage of fami- 
lies, all ſprung from the ſame ſtack, forms 
what we call a tribe. It was, in this manner, 


eaſy for the repreſentative of the eldeſt branch 


to retain ſomewhat of the primary paternal au · 
thority over the whole tribe to which he bee 
longed, Fo | 

Sometimes, when a family became too nu- 
merous, it divided from the reſt with which it 
was connected, and formed a new tribe. Upon 
other occaſions, when ſeveral tribes found them- 
ſelves ſeparately too weak to refift a common 
enemy, they would combine, and acknowledge 
one common chief. And fometimes it would 
happen, that a numerous tribe might force ſome 
others that were weaker, to unite themſelves to, 


Vol., II. C and 


As thoſe families multiplied, the younger 
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and become dependent upon it; but ſeldom 
has this dependence degenerated i into flaviſh ſub- 
n. | 

This primitive form of government, Which 
has ever ſubſiſted without alteration among the 
Arabs, proves the antiquity of this people, and 
renders their preſent ſtate more intereſting than 
it would otherwiſe be. Among the Bedouins 
it is preſerved in all its purity. In other parts 
of Arabia, it has ſuffered ſome changes, but yet 
is not materially altered. I ſhall have occaſion 
to take notice of theſe, ſuch as they are, when 
I come to deſcribe each particular province by 
itſelf. | For the preſent, I ſhall content myſelf 
with making ſome general refleftions upon on 
uns of the Arabian government. 

The Bedouins, or ' paſtoral Arabs, who live 
in. tents, have many Schiechs, each of whom 
governs his family with power almoſt : abſolute. 
All the Schiechs, however, who belong to the 
ſame-tribe, ackriowledge a common chief, who 
is called Schech es Scheuch, Schiech of Schiechs, 
or Schech el Kbir, and whoſe authority i is limi- 
ted by cuſtom. The dignity of Grand Schiech 
is hereditary in a certain family; but the infe- 
rior - Schiechs, upon the death of a Grand 
Schieeh, chooſe the ſucceſſor out of his family, 
without regard to age or lineal ſucceſſion, or 
any other conſideration, except ſuperiority of 

1 abilities, 
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abilities. This right of election, with their 
other privileges, obliges the Grand Schiech to 
treat the inferior Schiechs rather as aſſociates 
than as ſubjects, ſharing with them his ſove- 
reign authority. The ſpirit of liberty, with 
which this warlike nation are animated, ren- 
ders them incapable of ſervitude. 

This ſpirit is leſs ſenſibly felt among / thoſe 
who live in towns, or are employed in huſban- 
dry. It was eaſier to reduce them under ſub- 
jection. In the fertile diſtricts of this country, 
there have always been monarchies, more or 
leſs extenſive, formed, either by conqueſt, or 
by religious prejudices. Such are the preſent 
dominions of the Sherriffe of Mecca, of the J. 
mams of Sana and Maſtat, and of ſome princes 
in the -province of Hadramaut, However, as 
theſe countries are interſected by large ranges 
of mountains, the mountains are occupied by 
independent Shiechs. * 

But, although ſo many independent chief. 
tains have their domains interſperſed through 
the territories of thoſe ſeveral ſovereigns, yet 
nothing of the feudal form of government ap- 
pears here. The Schiechs poſſeſs no fiefs; they 
have only a ſort of property in the perſons of 
the people of their ſeveral tribes. Even thoſe 
who ſeem to be tributary ſubjects to the princes 
within whoſe dominions they dwell, are not ac- 

tually 
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tually ſo. They remain independent; and the 
tribute which they pay is nothing but a tithe for 
the uſe of the land of which they are in fome 
ſort farmers. Such are the Schiechs ſettled in 
Syria, Egypt, and over all Mount Atlas (). 
A nation of this character cannot readily' ſink 
into a ſervile ſubjection to arbitrary power. 
Deſpotiſm would never have been known, / even 
in the'flighteſt degree, in Arabia, had it not been 
for theocracy, the uſual ſource of it. The 1. 
mams being reputed ſucceſſors of Mahomet, and 
His deſcendants, and being acknowledged both 
as temporal and ſpiritual heads within their do. 
minions, have thus found means to abuſe the 
fimplicity of their ſubjects, and to enlarge their 
authority, Nevertheleſs, the genius of the peo- 
ple, their cuſtoms, and even their religion, are 
all inimical to the progreſs of deſpotiſm, and con- 
cur to check the Imams in the Or a their 
power: 
The idea of forming . nm 
ſeems never to have occurred to the Arabians. 
This form is not a neceſſary conſequence of the 
primitive condition of mankind, It muſt have 
otiginated among people whole patience: was ex- 
Hauſted by the 6utrages of arbitrary power or 
ſometimes, perhaps, from the fortuitous con- 
courſe of perſons not connected by the ties of fa- 
mily- relation. The united ſtates of * 
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Bekil are not ſo. much a federative republic, as an 
aſſociation. of ſeveral petty princes, for the pur. 
pal: WI defence againſt their common ene- 

Their government reſembles that of the 
8 empire, not the States of Switzerland, 
or the United Provinces. Concerning the pre- 
tended Republic of Brava, upon the eaſtern coaſt 
of Africa, little certain is knoun. There is 
ground for thinking that it likewiſe is merely a 
confederation among the Arabian Schiechs in 
that country. 

| The colony of Jews, who — did: in 
the province of Hedjas, are governed by a here- 
ditary independent Schiech. Having been for 
ages divided from their countrymen, they have 
adopted that form of government which they 
ſaw prevalent among their immediate neigh- 
bours. 

This multiplicity of ity seits es 
ſeveral inconveniencies to the people in gene- 
ral. Wars cannot but frequently ariſe among 
ſtates whoſe territories are ſo intermingled toge- 
ther, and whoſe ſovereigns have ſuch a variety 
of jarring intereſts to manage, But, happily, 
theſe quarrels are ſcarcely ever productive of very 
fatal conſequences. An army of a thouſand A- 
rabs will take to flight, and think themſelves rout- 
"y if e loſe but * or eight of their number. 
| — Thus 


; * 
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Thus are . theſe comtelts: terminated ; as, eaſily 25 
excited. | 
- No doubt, fuch a multitude of nobles and pet 
ty princes, whoſe numbers are continually in- 
creaſed by polygamy, muſt have an unfavourable 
influence upon . the general happineſs of the 
people. It ſtrikes one with ſurpriſe, to ſee the 
Arabs, in a country ſo rich and fertile, uncom. 
| fortably lodged, indifferently fed, ill clothed, 
and deſtitute of almoſt all the conveniencies of 
life. But the cauſes fully account for the effects. 
| The poverty of the wandering Arabs. is plain- 
ly voluntary. They prefer liberty to wealth, 
paſtoral ſimplicity to a life of . conſtraint and 
toil, which might procure them a greater varie- 
ty of gratifications. Thoſe living in cities, or | 
employed in the cultivation of the land, are WF th: 
Kept in poverty, by the exorbitancy of the taxes | 
exacted from them. The whole ſubſtance of the 
people is confumed in the ſupport of their nume- 
rous princes and prieſts. The inſtance of the terri- Ml * 
j tority of Zebid, which I adduced in my account by 
| | of that city, ſhews that the huſbaridman cannot Gul 
| bear- ſuch exceſſive * nn . redu- Kg 
| ced to miſery, | S KL 
| One general cauſe of my eons: of 152 
| Arabia is, no doubt, its having ceaſed to be che K 
| channel of the trade with India, ſince the diſco - "I 
N vety'« of the St by the "__ of Good Hope. * 
| © O32 0% Fet, 4 tl 


u the ew Appearance of this Province, « 
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Yet, if the lands were better cultivated, this coun. 
try might, without the aid of foreign trade, af. 


ford ſufficient reſources to ſupply all its inhabi- 


tants with abundance of the neceſſaries and com- 
mon conveniencies of life. e 


SECTION XVII. 


or THE PROVINCE OF HE DIAS. 


CHAP. I. 
Towns in it. 


Hzpias is bounded on the eaſt ſide by Nejed; 


on the north by the deſart of Sinai ; on the ſouth 
by Yemen; and on the weſt by the Arabic 
Gulph. Its interior limits I cannot pretend to 


know diſtin&ly, having ſeen only the ſea-coaſt : 


Whatever I may mention concerning the other : 


parts is entirely from hearſay. 


By what I have heard, this diſtri braces ah 


entire reſemblance to Yemen. From the ſea-ſhore; 


a plain, varying in breadth, ſtr etches backwards 
do the bottom of a chain of mountains, running in 


a 


lf fr te 


| 
| 
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a direction parallel to the Red Sea. This plain, 
like Tehama, is entirely ſandyand barren, with the 
exxptiononly of the openings of the vallies, which 
may be ä the uu 
tains. 

The highlands of Hedjas produce ati 
of fruits, and other commodities of various kinds: 
Yet I have not heard coffee mentioned among 
their productions. Balm of Mecca comes from 
thoſe lofty regions, and chiefly from the exten. 
five mountain of Safra, which is athree days j jour- 
ney diſtant from the Arabic Gulph: ' 

This barren plain cannot be populous. I have 
mentioned already, that I could ſee no towns or 
villages in my paſlage from Suez to Loheya. | 
have deſcribed Jambo, Jidda, and Ghunfude, the 
only towns or harbours on all this extenſive 
coaſt, The other villages, that may be thinly 
ſcattered here and there, are too few 15 too 
paltry to merit aotice. 

In the interior parts of this country, 1 could 
diſcover no cankderable city, except Taaif, ſitu 
phe upon A dofity mountain, in ſo agreeable 2 coun- 
try, that the Arabs compare its environs to haſt 
of Damaſcus and Sam. Thie city fupplies Jid- 
da and Mecca with excellent fruits, particularly 
Frisia, and carries an a conſiderable trade in &. 
— —_ grow in n in its territo 


- "There 
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There are ſome towns, of no great conſequence, 
belonging to the Schiech of the tribe of Harb. 
I was alſo told af a charming valley, called Ma- 
di Fatima, between Mecca and Medina, which 
Mahomet gave for dowry to his favourite daugh- 
ter Fatima, and which is preſently poſſeſſed by 
the Dani Bar lad, a younger branch of the reign- 
ing family of Mecca, and conſequently deſcen- 
dants from that princeſs. 

The curioſities of Mecca and Medina, Ae 
capitals of HEdjas, are ſo numerous, that each of 
theſe cities mult be conſidered 1 in a chapter by 
itſelf. | 


V - - . by 
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O Power of th Turks in Hagan | 1 4 


Tel Grand Signior ſtiles himſelf Sovercight of 
Hedjas 3 and our geographers, upon the faith of 
that empty title, repreſent this part of Arabia as 
a province of the Turkiſh empire. But, the au- 
thority of the Sultan is here nothing but a mere 


thadow, which the Arabs would long ſince have 


annihilated, if they, had not found their intereſt 
in preſerving it. 4 

_ Nogkiitditan: ing the lofty aches of the 
Grand Signior, his power in Arabia conſiſts 
m4 in a few ſlender prerogatives.” He ſends 
Vor. II. * yearly 


* 
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| yearly caravans to Mecca, with troops to profes 


; vernment, nor return from it, unleſs when he 
can be protected by the great caravan. Laſtl * 
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them, that are often obliged to make their way 
by force of arms. Like any other powerful So. 
vereign, when he chooſes to oppreſs a weak 
neighbour, he can depoſe the reigning Sherriffe, 
and exalt another, while his caravan lords it at 
Mecca. He ſends a Pacha to Jidda, who ſhares 
the government of this city with the Sherriffe, 
but who dares neither go to the ſeat of his go- 


the Arabs ſuffer the Turkiſh Sovereign to 

tain, for the ſecurity of the pilgrims, and in or. 

der to guard the wells, a few janizaries, cooped 
up in ſome wretched towers. 

The revenues which he draws from this pre- 
tended province are proportionate to his power 
in it. The Sultan divides with the Sherriffe the 
duties paid at the cuſtom-houſe of Jidda. But, 
the revenue thus obtained, is not ſufficient to de. 
fray the expences of the Pacha's houſehold. A 
Turk, therefore, thinks himſelf diſgraced when 
nominated tothis fine de and! is — 
till he be recalled. 7g 

If the Arabs did not receive, e year, large 


ſums of money, and other advantages of all ſorts 


from the Sultan, they would long ſince have ex- 
pelled this handful of Turks from their coun- 


try. The Satan allows large penſions to all the 


r 
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Sherriffes, and to the principal nobility of Hed- 
jas, as guardians of the ſacred family. With 
theſe penſions, and the freight of tour or five large 
veſſels, which he ſends every year to Jidda, la- 
den with proviſions, he ſupports almoſt all the 
inhabitants of Mecca and Medina. During the 
whole time, while the pilgrims remain in the city 
of Mecca, as much water as two thouſand camels 
can bear is daily diſtributed gratis ; not to ſpeak 
of the vaſt number of preſents with which he a- 
dorns the Kaba, and gratifies the. eee of 


Mahomet. 


The principal Arabs likewiſe gain by the ma- 


ny pious foungations eſtabliſhed by the Sultans, 
or by opulent private perſons among the Turks, 

at different holy places. Through all the cities 
of the Ottoman empire are kans, baths, and 
houſes belonging to the Kaba. Some , perſons, 
to ſecure their property, after their deceaſe, from 
the rapacity of deſpotiſm, bequeath it, failing 
their own family, to the moſque at Mecca. The 
revenues of this moſque, and of the kaba, are 
ſhared between the Sherriffe and the chief nobi- 
lity of Hedjas. Theſe Arabs would therefore 


endanger their income, if they offered to break 


off an apparent dependence, which flatters the 
Sultan's vanity, without affecting their liberty. 


The Sultan no longer commands reſpect upon 


the Arabic Gulph. Foſſeſſing only a precarious 
authority 
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fo near to the ſhores as to fall into their hands, 
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authority over Egypt, and having but a poor 


navy, he cannot hinder the Arabs from plun. 


dering Turkiſh ſhips, whenever theſe approach 


nor yet puniſh ſuch acts of inſolent piracy, . 


2 1 
A x 42 . 


CHAP, m. 

e Of the Sberriſe of Mecca. 
DSHERRIFFE, as I have already had Sen to 
remark, is the title of the deſeendants of Maho. 
met by Haſſan ibn Ali. Although this branch 
of the poſterity of Mahomet have never attained 


to the dignities of Caliph or Imam, they, how: 


ever, appear to have always enjoyed the ſove- 


reignty over moſt of the cities in Hedjas. 


. The deſcendants of Haſſan ibn Ali are now 
divided into ſeveral branches, of which the fa- 


mily of Ali Bunemi, conſiſting at leaſt of three 


hundred individuals, enjoy the ſole right to the 
throne of Mecca, The Ali Bunemi are, again, 


ſubdivided into two ſubordinate branches, Da- 


rit Said, and Darii Barkad ; of whom ſome- 


times the one, ſometimes the other, have given 


ſovereigns to Mecca and W _— this 

were ſeparate ſtates: |< +> 
Not only is the Turkiſh Sultan' indifferent! a. 
bout the order of ſucceſſion in this ny 
bu 
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but he ſeems even to foment the diſſentions 
which arife among them, and favours the 
ſtrongeſt, merely that he may weaken then 
all. As the order of ſueceſſion is not deter- 
minately fixed, and the Sherriffes may all 
aſpire alike to the ſovereign power, this uncer- 
tainty of right, aided by the intrigues of the 
Turkiſh officers, occaſions frequent revolutions, 
The Grand Sherriffe is ſeldom able to maintain 
himſelf on the throne z and it ſtill ſeldomer hap- 
pens that his reign is not diſturbed by the re. 
volt of his neareſt relations. There have been 
inſtances of a nephew ſucceeding his uncle, an 
uncle ſucceeding his nephew; and ſometimes of 
a perſon, from a remote branch, coming in the 
room of the reigning 1 of the ancient 


2 


touſe. 

When I was in Arabia, in 1763, the reign. 
ing Sherriffe Me/ad had ſitten fourteen years on 
the throne, and, during all that period, had 
been continually at war with the neighbouring 
Arabs, and with his own neareſt relations ſome- 
times, A few years before, the Pacha of Syria 
had depoſed him, and raiſed his younger bro- 
ther to the ſovereign dignity in his ſtead. -But, 
after the departure of the caravan, Jafar, the 
new Sherriffe, not being able to maintain him- 
ſelf on the ran; was — to reſign the ſo- 


vereignty 
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vereignty again to Meſad. Achmet, the ſecond 
brother of the Sherriffe, who was much beloved 
by the Arabs, threatened to attack Mecca while 
we were at Jidda. We were ſoon after inform. 
ed of the termination 'of the quarrel, and, of 
Achmet's return to Mecca, where he continued 
to live peaceably in a private character. 
Theſe examples ſhew, that the Mufſulmang 
obſerve not the law which forbids them to bear 
arms - againſt their holy places. An Egyptian 
Bey even preſumed, a few years ſince, to plant 
ſome ſmall cannons within the compaſs of the 
Kaba, upon a ſmall tower, from which he fired 
over that ſacred manſion, upon the palace of 
Sherriffe Meſad, with whom he was at variance. 
The dominions of the Sherriffe comprehend 
the cities of Mecca, Medina, Jambo, Taaif, 8a. 
die, Ghunfude, Hali, and thirteen others le 
conſiderable, all ſituate in Hedjas. Near Taai 
is the lofty mountain of Gaz van, which, accor- 
ding to Arabian authors, is covered with ſnow 
and froſt in the midſt of fummer. As theſe do- 
minions are neither opulent nor extenſive, the 
revenue of -their Sovereign cannot be conſider: 
able! £25 1-57 
He finds a rich reſource; however, i in the in im. 
poſts levied on pilgrims, and in the gratuities 
offered him by Muſſulman monarchs. Every 
n pays a tax of from ten to an hundred 
Crowns, 
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7 crowns, in. . proportion to his ability. The Great 
Y Mogul remits annually fixty thouſand roupees 

s the Sherriffe, by an aſſignment upon the go- 
75 vernment of Surat. Indeed, fince the 'Engliſh 
. of made themſelves maſters of this city, and the 


territory belonging to it, the Nabob of Surat 
has no longer been able to pay the ſum. . The 
Sherriffe once demanded it of the Engliſh, as 
the poſſeſſors of Surat; and, till they ſhould ſa- 
tisfy him, forbade their captains to leave the 
port of Jidda. But the Engliſh diſregarding this 
prohibition, the Sherriffe complained to the Ot-- 
toman Porte, and they eommunicated his com- 
plaints to the Engliſh ambaſſador. He at the 
ſame time opened a negociation with the nomi- 
nal Nabob, who reſides in Surat. But theſe 
ſteps proved all fruitleſs : And the Sovereign of 
Mecca ſeems not likely to be ever more. benefi- 
ted by the contribution from India. 
The power of the Sherriffe extends not to ſpi- 
ritual matters. Theſe are entirely managed by 
the heads of the clergy, of different ſects, who 
ze reſident at Mecca. Rigid Muſſulmans, ſuch 
3 the Turks, are not very favourable in their 
entiments of the Sherriffes, but ſufpect their or- 
odoxy, and look upon them as ſecretly. atjach- 
ed to the tolerant {et of the aal 5 


CHAP. 
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£1 
CHAP. IV. 
Of the City of Mecca. a 9 


Tas city is ſituate i in a dry and * tract of 
country, a full day? s journey from Jidda. A 
few. leagues beyond it, nearer the highlands, 
however, abundance of excellent fruits is to be 
found. In the ſummer months, the heat is ex: 
ceſſive at Mecca; and, to avoid and moderate 
it as much as poſſible, the inhabitants carefully 
ſnut their windows and water the ſtreets, There 
have been inſtances of perſons ſuffocated in thi 
middle of the ſtreets by the burning wind call: 
ed Samoum or Samiel. 

As a great part of the firſt nobility in Hel 
fas live at Mecca, the buildings are better here 
than in any other city in Arabia. Among its 
elegant edifices, the moſt remarkable is the f 
mous Kaba, or houſe of God, which was held 
In high veneration by the Arabians, even n befor 
the days of Mahomet, 

My curioſity would have led me to ſee this fa 

- ered and ſingular ſtruQure; but no Chriſtian 
dares enter Mecea. Not that there is any fu 
_ expreſs prohibition i in the laws of Mahomet, ot 
that liberal-minded Mahometans could be cf. 


 fended; but the prejudices of the people in ge 
'neral 
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geral, with reſpect to the ſanctity of the place, 
make them'think that it would be profaned by 
the feet of infidel Chriſtians. They even per- 
ſuade themſelves, that Chriſtians are reſtrained 
from approaching it by a fupernatural power. 


£) 


They tell of an infidel, who audaciouſly advan- 
Need within ſight of Mecca, but was there attack- 
lanck Ned by all the dogs of the city, and was ſo ſtruck 
90 0 with the miracle, and with the auguſt aſpect of 
- e che Kaba, that he immediately became Muſſul- 


&full There is therefore ground for the preſump- 
There WM ton, that all the Chriſtians of Europe, who de- 
ſcribe Mecca as eye-witnefſes, have been renega- 
does who have eſcaped from Turkey. A recent 
example confirms this ſuſpicion.” Upon a pro- 
miſe of being ſuffered to adhere to his religion, 
French ſurgeon was prevailed with to attend 
the Emir Hadgi to Mecca, in the quality of his 
phyſician. But he had not proceeded far, when 
he was forced to ſubmit to circumciſion, and 
then ſuffered to continue his journey. 

4 Although the Mahometans permit not Euro- 
His fi- peans to viſit Mecca, they make no difficulty of 
ſtan deſcribing the Kaba to them. I even obtained 
y ful # Kahira a drawing of that holy place, which 1 
det, ei had afterwards an opportunity of correcting, 
be ol from another draught by a Turkiſh painter. 
in gel] This painter gained his livelihood by making 
neral VoL. II. 2 | ſuch 


* 
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ſuch-draughts of the Kaba, and ſelling them to 
pilgrims. 
Io judge from thoſe deſigns, and from the 
relations of many Muſſulmans of ſufficient vera 
city, the Kaba. muſt be an aukward ſhapelelz 
building; a ſort of ſquare: tower it is, covered 
on the top with a piece of black gold-embroider. 
| ed ſilk ſtuff. This ſtuff is wrought at Kahira, 
and. changed every year at the expence of the 
[| Turkiſh Sultan. The gutters upon this building 
1 are of pure gold. 
| | What ſeems to be moſt magnificent about this 
| ſacred edifice, is the arcades around the ſquare 
in which the Kaba ſtands. They ſpeak, in terms 
of high admiration, of a vaſt number of lamps 
and candleſticks of gold and filver with which 
thoſe arcades are illuminated. However, even 
by theſe accounts, in which the truth is appa- 
rently exaggerated, the riches of the Kaba are 
h far from equal in value to what is diſplayed in 
Þ ſome Catholic churches in Europe. 
1 In the Kaba is particularly one ſingular relic, 
| which is regarded with extreme veneration. 
This is the famous black ſtone, ſaid to have 
| been brought by the angel Gabriel in order to 
1 the conſtruction of that edifice. The ſtone, a0. 
[ cording to the account of the clergy, was, at 
firſt, of a bright white colour, ſo as even to 
dazzle the eyes at the diſtance of four, days 
journey; 
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719.0 journey; but it wept ſo long, and ſo at 


ly for the ſins of mankind, that it became at 
length opaque, and at laſt abſolutely black. This 
ſtone, of ſo compaſſionate a character, every 
Muſſulman muſt ' kiſs, or at leaſt touch, every 
time he goes round the Kaba. Neither the 
ſtone of Abraham, nor that of Iſmael, receives 
the fame honours ; pilgrims are not obliged ei- 
ther to viſit or to kiſs them. 

The Arabs venerate the Kaba, as having | been 
built by Abraham, and having been his houſe 
of prayer. Within the ſame incloſure 1s the 
well of Zemzem, valued for the excellence of its 
water, and no leſs for its miraculous origin. 
Hagar, when baniſhed by her maſter, ſet little 
Imael down here, while ſhe ſhould find ſome 
water to quench his thirſt. Returning, after an 
unſucceſsful ſearch, ſhe was ſurpriſed to ſee a 
pring burſting up from the ground between the 
child's legs. That ſpring is the preſent well of 
nas | 

Another ornament of the Kaba, is a row of 
metal pillars ſurrounding it. Theſe pillars are 
joined by chains, on which hang a vaſt number 
of ſilver lamps. The porticos or arcades above 
mentioned are deſigned to protect the pilgrims 
from the torrid heat of the day. They anſwer 


lkewiſe another purpoſe ; for the merchants, of 
whom 
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that ſacred ground. | and 
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whom great numbers accompany the caravans, W the 


_ expoſe their wares for {ale under thoſe arcades, for 


The Mahometans have ſuch high ideas of the MW anc 


ſanity of Mecca, that they ſuppoſe. it to extend a f. 
even to the environs of the city. Its territory bea 
is reputed ſacred to a certain diſtance round, poi 
which is indicated by marks ſet for this purpoſe. W in t 
Every caravan find one of thoſe marks on their I eve 


way, which warns the pilgrims to put on the life 
modeſt garb which it becomes them to wear on law 


CHAP. v. 1 1 
Of the Pilgrimage of the Muſſulmans. 


Eve RY Muſſulman, it is well known, is obliged, 
once in his life, to viſit Mecca, and perform act 
of devotion in the ſacred places. If this lay 
were ſtrictly obſerved, the concourſe of pilgrims vou 
would be immenſe ; nor could the city contain ſort 


| fuch crowds from every country in which the WW and 
Mahometan religion has been introduced. It the: 


may be preſumed, therefore, that none -but-ſuch ſon 
as are more than arcinarity en. Ab ifi 


this ir 11 


Thoſe indeed, whoſe. 9 Js not ad- of s 


mit of their undertaking ſo diſtant a journe), cus. 


are allowed to hire a perſon to perform it for that 
them. 
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them. But a pilgrim, in this character, can act 


for no more than one perſon at the ſame time; 
and, to prevent impoſture, he muſt bring back 


a formal atteſtation from an Imam in Mecca, 


bearing, that he has actually performed the ap- 
pointed devotional exerciſes in the holy places, 
in the name of ſuch a perſon, living or dead; for, 
even after the death of a man, who, during his 


life, neglected the fulfilling of this point of the 


law, the duty may ſtill be diſcharged in his name, 
and for his benefit. I have ſometimes met with 
pilgrims by profeſſion, who had been ill paid by 

their employers, and were obliged to aſk alms. 
Few as the caravans are, in proportion to the 
numbers of the Muſſulmans, even thoſe few are 
compoled, in great part, of perſons who go upon 
other motives than devotion ; ſuch as mer- 
chants, who think this the ſafeſt opportunity for 
the conveyance of their goods, and the moſt fa- 
vourable for the ſale of them ;---purveyors of all 
ſorts, who furniſh the pilgrims with neceſſaries; 
and ſoldiers, paid by the caravan for eſcorting 
them. From this it happens, that many per- 
ſons have ſeen Mecca ſeveral times, without ever 

viſiting it upon any but views of intereſt. ' 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe caravans is that 
of Syria, commanded by the Pacha of Damaſ- 
cus. At a certain diſtance from Mecca, it joins 
that from Egypt, which is the ſecond in num- 
bers, 
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bers, and is conducted by a Bey, who takes 
the title of Emir Hadgi. A” third comes from 
Vemen; and a fourth, {till ſmaller in numbers, 
from the countryof Lachſca. A fv pilgrims come 
by the Red Sea, and from the Arabian ſettle. 
ments on the coaſt of Africa. The Perſians 
join that which is from Bagdad, and is conduc- 
ted by the Pacha. His poſt is lucrative; for he 
ſqueezes large ſums from the Perſian here 
ties. 9. 

When giving an account of what T a on 
board our veſſel, in the paſſage between Suez 
and Jidda, I had occaſion to ſpeak of the Ihhram, 
and of the place where pilgrims are obliged to 
aſſume that garb of humility. I may add, that 
they muſt proceed without delay to Mecca, as 
ſoon as theyarrive on the border of the ſacred ter- 
ritory. A Greek renegadoe, who had come in our 
company from Suez, was diſpoſed to reſt for ſome 
time at Jidda; but the reproaches which he found 
* thrown out upon him, for ſuch an inſtance of in- 
difference about the object of his journey, obliged 
him to ſet off for Mecca ſooner than was favourable 
to the ſtate of his buſineſs in Jidda.” 

Beſides, it is truly advantageous to a pilgrim 
to Haſte forward to the Holy places. If he has 
not been preſent from the commencement, at 
the celebration of all the ceremonies, and per- 
formed every appointed act of devotion, he can- 

not 
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not obtain the title of Hadgi; an honour much 
coveted by the Turks, becauſe it confers ſub- 
ſtantial privileges, and commands reſpect to thoſe 
who bear it. The rarity, of this title, in Maho- 
metan countries, is a proof how negligently the 
law enjoining pilgrimage is obſerved. _ 

A ſimilar cuſtom prevails among the Chrif. 
tians in the eaſt, who alſo make much ado about 
the title of Hadgi or Mołdaſi, which they gave 
to pilgrims of their communion. | In order to 
acquire this title, it is not enough for a perſon 
to go in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem; he muſt ſpend 
the ſeaſon of the paſſover in that city, and aſſiſt 
at all the ceremonies in the holy weeks (k). 
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cHAP. VI. 
Of the City of Medina 


3 4 oat s journey diſtant from the port 
of Jambo ſtands Medina, a city of moderate ex- 
tent, ſurrounded with indifferent walls, and ſitu- 
te in a ſandy plain. It belongs to the Sher+ 
nite of Mecca, but has of late been governed 
by a Sovereign of its own, of the family gf Da- 
i Barkad, At this preſent time, the Sherr ite 
rules it by a Vizir, who muſt be of the a_ fas, 
mly, | 


8 
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Before the days of Mahomet, this city wat 
called Jathreb. But it was called Medinet en 
Nebbi, the City of the Prophet; from the period 
at which Mahomet, upon his expulſion out of 
Mecca by the Koreiſchites, took refuge here, and 
continued to make it the place of his IO 
for the reſt of his life. 

The tomb of Mahomet at Medina is ; held in 
reſpect by the Muſfulmans ; but they are not 
obliged to viſit it in order to the performance of 
any devotional exerciſes ; only, as the caravans 
from Syria neceſſarily paſs near by Medina, in 
their return from Mecca, they turn md to be- 
hold the Prophet's tomb. abs ot 

I alſo obtained from a Turk a drawing of the 
moſque in which the tomb ſtands. It is ſituate 
in a corner of the great ſquare; whereas the Ka- 
| ba is in the middle of the ſquare at Mecca. For 
| | fear that the people might ſuperſtitiouſly offer 
| | | worſhip to the aſhes of the Prophet, the tomb is 
| incloſed within iron rails, and is only to be ſeen 

by looking through theſe. It is of plain maſon- 

work, in the form of a cheſt; and this is all the 
monument. I could never learn the origin of 
the ridiculous ſtory, which has been circulated is 

Europe, concerning vaſt magnets ſaid to ſupport 
the coffin of Mahomet in the air. 

This tomb is placed between:two other tombs, TI. 


In Which reſt the aſhes of the two firſt Caliphs.¶ ber 
Al- Vo 
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Although not more magnificent than the tombs 
of the founders of moſt other moſques, the 
building that covers it, is hung with a piece of 
lk ſtuff embroidered with gold, which is renew- 
and ed _ ſeven 6 85 by the Pacha of Damaſ- 
ence cus. 
This building i 18 guarded by forty . 
chiefly for the ſecurity of the treaſure which is 
aid to be kept in it. This treaſure conſiſts chief - 
ly of precious ſtones, the offerings of rich Muf- 
lulmans. But there was evidently ſuch a mix- 
ture of fable in the account I received of it, that 
knew not what to think. Several reſpectable 
Mahometans ſeriouſly aſſured me, that the philo- 
£ the ſopher's ſtone, or a large quantity of powder for 
ituate ¶ converting other metals into fine gold, was one of 
e Ka- ¶ the moſt valuable articles of that treaſure. An e- 
For Wminent Arabian merchant informed me, that the 
offer I guard was poſted for no other ꝙæpurpoſe but to 
mb is I keep off the populace, who had begun to throw 
e ſeen I dirt upon the tomb, which they afterwards ſcra: 
naſon- I ped off, and preſerved as a ſort of relic. 
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uppon 2 Pidepdet Schiechs, Afab and LY 


tombs, Tu highlands. of Hedies are poſſeſſed by a num- 
aliphs.F ber of independent Sovereign Schiechs. The 
Al- Vol. II. . F moſt 
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moſt powerful of theſe is the Schiech of the tribe 
of Harb, who can bring two thouſand men into 
the field. He reſides in the city of Mak/chous; 

and his domains contain ſeveral cities, and a Num- 
ber of villages. 

During the months favourable for paſturage, 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of this tribe live 
in tents; in the reſt of the year, they inhabit 
the towns and villages. The lower claſs live, 
commonly through the whole year, in huts 
thatched with graſs. This principality is ſitu- 
ate upon _ mountains between Mecca and Me. 
dina. 

I could not learn either the names or r the ſitu- 
ation of the territories of the other independent 
Schiechs in this province. What I know is, that 
they all live with their ſubje&s in towns and 
| villages, thro” the whole year, and have for their 
places of defence ſome caſtles built upon preci- 
pitous rocks, They ſometimes join their neigh- 
bours to attack the Turkiſh caravans ; but. theſe 
never pals thro? their dominions. 

The chief of the tribe of Harb is the perſon 
who chiefly harrafſes the caravans, and lays 
them under contribution, Unleſs the Syrians 
and Egyptians pay the tribute he demands, for 
permiſſion to. paſs through his territories, he 
muſters up an army of ws own. ſubjeQs and his 

neigh- 
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neighbours, all of whom are very willing to a 
lage a Caravan, 

The moſt remarkable, and the leaſt known of 
thoſe highland communities, is that which the 
Jews have formed upon the mountains lying to 
the north-eaſt of Medina. That tract of country 
is called Khiebar ; and the Jews inhabiting it are 
known in Arabia by the name of Beni Khiebar, 
They have independent Schiechs of their own, 
and are divided into three tribes ; Beni Miſſead, 
Beni Schahan, Beni Anaefſe. So odious are they 
to the Mahometans, who accuſe them of pillag- 
ing the caravans, that, in Syria, the greateſt af. 
front which can be offered a man is to call him 
Beni Kheibar. Thoſe robberies ſeem, however, 
to be unjuſtly imputed to them. Some Maho. © 
metans, whom I could credit, aſſured me, that the 
Jews indeed furniſhed auxiliaries to the Arab ar- 
my, which had lately pillaged the caravan from 
Damaſcus; but, that the authors of that enterpriſe 
were, the Schiech of the tribe of Harb in Hedjas, 
and he of the tribe of Anaęſſ' in Neid. 

It does not appear that the Jews of Kheibalp 
Kcep up any intercourſe with their brethren who 
are diſperſed over Aſia. When I aſked the Jews 


in Syria concerning them, they told me, that 
thoſe falſe brethren durſt not claim their fellow- 
hip, for that they did not obſerve the law. 
The Beni Kheibar muſt therefore be of the ſe& 

=: 
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of the K. araites, who are not numerous; and are 
much difperſed; and, by the other Jews, who are 
in general attached to the ſect of the Phariſees, are 
{till more deteſted than the Chriſtians or Mahome. 
tans. 

The name of ane is not unlike Hanaſf, 
the name of a tribe of whom Benjamin de Tu- 
dela ſpeaks as being his countrymen. It alſo has 
a confiderable reſemblance to Baruc  Anzab, 2 
race of Jews who gave much trouble to Maho- 
met and the firſt Caliphs. It ſhould ſeem, there. 
fore, that this branch of the Jews muſt have ſub. 
ſiſted here for more than twelve centuries. Bar- 
thema was the firſt modern that made mention 
of this little ſtate of independent Jews,, in the 

neighbourhood of Medina. 
The circumſtances of this ſettlement have, 
perhaps, given riſe to the fable of the Sabbatical 
River. Theſe Jews cannot accompany a cara. 
van, becauſe their religion permits them not to 
travel on the Sabbath. Yet the country which 
they inhabit is ſurrounded by ſuch vaſt and fan; 

dy defarts, that, unleſs with a caravan; ſo ſe- 
© queſtered a tract cannot be . _ either entered 

57 left,” |. 
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Inis great province, comprehending the fineſt 
d moſt fertile part of Arabia; is ſurrounded 
the Arabie Gulph, and by the provinces of 
dramaute Nejed, and Hedſas. 
emen is naturally divided into two parts, 
fering greatly in foil and climate: That bor. 
ring on the' Arabic Gulph is a dry and ſandy 
lain, nearly two days journey in breadth, and 
ſcorched by the moſt torrid heats. The other, 
dending immediately beyond this, is a bigh- 
ing country, full of precipitous, yet fertile 
ulls, and enjoying a much more temperate air. 
ui, theſe circumſtances will fall properly within 
© natural Hiſtory of Arbe; and I am Here 
caking only of its political diviſions; +2) i 
Yemen is, like" the reſt of Arabia, parcelled 
ur among a number of different ſovereigns in 
4qugl portions, Some of them are princes of 
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conſiderable power; but many are petty Schiechy, 
who are, however, perfectly independent. 

The moſt conſiderable of thoſe princes is the 
Imam, who reſides at Sana. Having travellet 
through a part of his dominions, and by conſe 
quence acquired particular knowledge of. them, 
I ſhall deſcribe them in a ſeparate article, and 
the rather, as they extend through the greater 
part of Yemen. At preſent, I proceed to gi 
an abſtra& of what I. could learn concerning the 
reſt of this province. 

The independent ftates of Yemen, beſide the 
dominions of the Imam, are, as I learned from 
perſons who were the moſt likely to be accurats 
ly informed, 

1. The territory of Aden, which has been 
for ſome time governed by a particular prince; 

2. The principality of Rane poſſeſſed " 
a Sejid; | 

3. Kobail, or Hofehid-u-Bekit, in which are 
many Schiechs, united in a fore of confeders 
tion ; 

4. The principality of Abu-4ri ifeh, belonging 
to a Sherriffe; 

5. A large diſtri& between Abi-Arifeh and 

Hedjas, inhabited by free Bedouin 
6. The territory of Kbaulan, under the domi. 
mon of its own Schiech; | 

es: 2a f 7. The 
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7. The territory of Saban, comprehending 
Wthe principality of Saade, which belongs to a 
Seid, with the domains of ſome independent 
Schiechs ; 
8. Nedſjeran ; 
9. Kachtan ; | 
10. Nehhm ; 
11. Eaſt Khaulan, conſiſting of four ſmall ſo- 
vereignties, under the government of as ny 
independent Schiechs ; 
12. The vaſt country of D/jof or Mareb, go- 
verned by a Sherrifte, and ſome independent 
Schiechs ; | | 

13. The territory of Fafa, in which are at 
laſt three independent Schiechs. 
There are poſſibly ſeveral other ſovereign 
ates in Yemen, which might be too ſmall to 
come to my knowledge. A traveller, who 
bould only ſtop a ſhort time on his way, could 
not readily learn the names of all the petty Ger- 
man baronies. What I know certainly, howe- 
er, as having witnefled ſtriking enough inſtan- 
es of it, is, that thoſe endleſs ſubdiviſions of 
territory, among ſuch a multitude of petty ſove- 
reigns, are, in a great meaſure, the cauſe of the 
te 2 decline in which Arabia at preſent ap- 

: Such a collection of jarring intereſts is 

dy fatal to trade and induſtry. 
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CHAP: n 


Of the Principality: of Aden. 


—F'r1s Tmall ſtate is bounded on the ſouth by th 
Indian Ocean; on the weſt and north by. th 
dominions of the Imam; and on the eaſt by th 
country of Fafa. It formerly belonged, to th 
Imam; but, in 1730, the inhabitants .expelle 
the Imam's governor, and elected a n 
who is perfectly independent. 0 
Aden, an ancient and celebrated cine give 
its name to this principality. It has ſtill a goo 
harbour, although much declined from ,whati 
once was. Its trade is now trifling ;..for.the $6 
vereign is never at peace with his neighbour 
Coffee from Jafa is the only article for ern 
: which this city affords. | 

Amöng a number of cities, and 2 1240 man) 
caſtles of no great ſtrength, belonging to thi 
mall ſtate, the. only place that is ſtill in any de 
gree conſiderable, is Labadije, the ſeat: of thi 
8 preſent Schiech Abd ul Kerim el Toddeli. Thi 
' town was beſieged: by the famous Abd Urrah 
from drhom it” ſuffered conſiderably. -. : Fodgeli i 
a narrow diſtrict, containing a city and ſeven 
| villages, known from its having been: the prip 
| un feat of the n family. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Principality of Kaukeban. 


Tur country bearing this name, is ſurrounded 
almoſt on all hands by the dominions of the I- 
mam of Sana; only, on one fide, meeting the ter- 
ritory of the confederated Schiechs of Haſchid- 
u-Bekil. The reigning family are deſcendants 1 
from Mahomet, by Hadi, Imam of Saade. They, 4 
for ſeveral ages, poſſeſſed conſiderable domi- 
ions in Yemen; and retained the title of I- 
mam even during the uſurpation of the Turks. 
But, when this nation was driven out of Yemen 
by Khaſſem el Kebir, that illuſtrious family were 
obliged to yield up their title of Imam to the | 
new Arabian conqueror, and tb content' them- | 


Y ſelves with that of Sidi or Sejid. However, 
man they ſtill retain ſovereign authority over. a con- 
thu $derable territory. | : | 
Ly ds A ſeries of thoſe ſovereigns was communica- | 
f ti ted to me; but I could not find means to ſatis- 


Thi fy myſelf of its authenticity. The reigning 
ra prince, in 1763, was Seid Achmet. He had ſe- 


veral ſons and brothers, and a good many ne- 

phews. | 

He refides at Kaukeban, a mall Aided 

town, but ſituate on the ſummit of an almoſt in- 
Vol. II. G acceſ- 
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acceſſible mountain. The aunt of the reigning 
prince has made a cauſeway be formed, by which 
loaded camels can now advance up to the city. 
In the different diſtricts into which this coun. 
try is divided, are a good many towns and villa. 
ges, moſt of which have caſtles or citadels upon 
adjoining hills. Theſe are not unneceſſary pre- 
cautions for the defence of thoſe petty princes, 
againſt fo powerful a neighbour as the Imam of 
8 

Wadi Laa is a valley fertile in collide; which 
belongs s to Sejid Ibrahim, brother to the reign- 
ing Imam. In its neighbourhood are _— hot 
er 3 | | 


+ CHAP. IV. 
Of the allied Princes of Hoſebid-u-Bekil. 


Tus extenſive country of Haſchid-u-Bekil, 10 
ſeſſed by a number of confederated Schiechs, is 

properly named Bellad el Robail, the Country of 
the Highlanders: But the other, expreſſive of 
the confederacy, is the name by which it is more 
commonly known. It extends northward as far 
as to the Deſart of Amaſia; on the fouth and the 
eaſt, it is bounded by the dominions of the I. 
mam, and the principality of Kaukeban; weſt- 
wurd, it meets the ſovereign ſtate of Abu A. 
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rich. The republican fpirit prevails fo little 
through Aſia, that theſe ſtates may be regarded 
as a ſingular political phenomenon in the eaſt, 

This highland country contains many Schiechs, 
deſcended from very ancient noble families, 
each of whom rules within his own domains as 
a ſovereign prince. Theſe Schiechs, finding 
themſelves unable to make ſeparately any ſuc- 
ceſsful reſiſtance to a powerful neighbour, have 
combined, in order to defend themſelves by * 
common force. 

It is not eaſy, even in -Euvazic, to. 0 a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of any po- 
tical conſtitution; but, among the miſtruſtful, 
ſuſpicious inhabitants of the eaſt, ſuch a thing is 
almoſt impoſſible. I could not learn upon what 
laws and conditions the confederation of Haſ- 
cid-u.Bekil is maintained. All I know is, that 
they chooſe'a certain number of chiefs, and, in 
war, ſo many * to command their * 
forces. | 

Theſe allied princes, and their ſubjedts, are 
much better ſoldiers, and more inclined to war, 
than the / reſt of the Arabians. The Imam of 
Sana, and the Sherriffe of Mecca, entertain each 
leveral regiments of thoſe highlanders, and pay 
them better than their other troops. They muſt 
have officers - of their own nation; and the 
Schiechs uſually both raiſe the regiments, and 

nominate 
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nominate the officers: For this reaſon, the l 
mam fears to quarrel with the 1confederates, 
When they go to war with the Sovereign of 82 
na, their u ene in oa AUO 12/4 qd 
2 them. 211 

A tradition which ſubſiſts 3 . 
common origin, may have been the cauſe which 
firſt gave riſe to the confederation among thaſe 
Schiechs, and which has diſpoſed them to main- 
tain it hitherto. Haſchid and Bekil, whoſe 
names the confederates have aſſumed, were, by 
this tradition, brothers, ſons of one Babroſchan, 
by a princeſs called Nedijema. Babroſcham, 
who was born of honourable parents in Natolia, 
after ſome romantic adventures, carried off that 
princeſs, who was daughter to the king of Bi- 
thynia, and ſought refuge upon theſe mountains 
of Yemen ; where, through his ſons, Haſchid 
and Bekil, he became the anceſtor of all the 
Schiechs of Bellad el Kobail;: and they-accor- 
dingly look all up to him as their commateps 
rent. | 


It is certain, however, that in this benen 


are Schiechs, whoſe families can be traced far- 
ther back than the date of this tale. In the di- 
ſtrict of Kheivan, and in the city of Beit il To- 
ba, reſides the chief of the family of Toba, a de- 
ſcendant from the ancient Abs ner of 
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I vas told of fifty of theſe independent 
Schiechs, ſome of whom poſſeſs domains in the 
midſt of the Imam's territories.: It is . 
to put down their names. 

The country inhabited by theſe a 
is of various degrees of fertility; Some vallies, 
which produce fruits in great abundance, are 
interſperſed among the hills; and even the 
higher grounds are cultivated and fertile. 
A number of caſtles are ſcattered upon the 
heights; but few conſiderable. villages are to be 
een. The town of Kheivan, in the diſtrict of 
the fame name, is remarkable for having been 
the ſeat, firſt of the Hamjare Monarchs, and af- 
terwards of the Imams. Ruins of a very an- 
cent palace are ſtill to be ſeen there. 
In ſome other ſmall villages are ſeveral monu- 
ments, from which it appears, . that, before the 
Turkiſh conqueſt, a great part of Bellad el Ro- 
lail was under the dominion of the ancient J. 
mams. ö 757405 : 08 tri | C1 W 
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f the W 7 Abu Ariſch, and the wee | 
 Bedpuins. 
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* principailey: of Abu. Ariſe, which 1 40 
Ped after its capital, is properly a part of Te- 
Hama. 
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hama. It ſtretches along the Arabic Gulpb, 
northward from Loheya, for the ſpace of tw 
degrees. Like the reſt of the Tehama, it i 
every where dry and barren, except only when 
watered by the rivers from the mountainow 
parts of Yemen. 
This country was, not long face; within the 
Imam's dominions. The Sovereigns of San 
uſually intruſt the government of their province 
to none but perſons of mean birth; often to 
flaves, who may be.lefs likely than the Arab no 
bles to afpife at independence. But a late! 
mam imprudently appointed a Sherriffe, namel 
Achmed, to the government of Abu Arifch. 
The conſequence was, that this Sherriffe revolt 
ed againſt his Sovereign: Thus juſtifying the fay: 
ing among the Arabs, that the poſterity of Mz 
homet have all a thirſt for ſovereign power. 
His ſon Mahommed, the reigning Sherriffe of 
Abu Arifch, has hitherto withſtood all the & 
forts of the Imam to reduce him to his obeds 
ence. The confederates of Haſchid-u-Bekil hare 
been repeatedly excited, by preſents from the | 
mam, to attack the Sherriffe ; but their attack 
have' been made without any Ruler concerted 
plan of conqueſt, Schiech Mecrami of N eds 
ran likewiſe penetrated into this country, with 
ſmall ariny, in two ſucceſſide winters. To expd 
1 ee, the Sherriffe levied fix hundred 


mel 
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men in the country of Haſchid-u-Bekil, and 
rave him battle in January 1763. The Sher. 
rife was defeated, with the loſs of ſix or ſeven 
men, upon which he ſhut himſelf up, in de- 
pair, in his palace. But Schiech Mecrami did 
not avail himſelf of. his victory; for, learning 
that the Schiech of Kachtan had entered Neds- 
jeran in his abſence, he haſtened home to the de- 
fence of his own dominions. | 

The remarkable places in the principality of 
Abu Ariſch, are the capital, known by the ſame 
name, which 1s encompaſſed with walls, and is 
the ſeat of the Sherriffe ; and the town and bar- 
bour. of Gezan, a day's journey from Abu 
Anſch, This province of Gezan, fituate up- 
en the Arabic Gulph, and in a fertile country, 
carries on a confiderable trade in ſenna; great 
plenty of which grows in the circumjacent territo- 
J; and in coffee, which is brought hither from 
the mountains of Haſchid-u-Bekil. It has a trade 
likewiſe with the ports on the oppoſite ſide of 
de Arabic Gulph ; but has no intercourſe with 
late ſubjects of the Imam. A few towns, and 
freral large villages, form the reſt of this princi- 
dality. * M 

The plain extended along the Arabic Gulph, . 
bor the Ipace of a degree, from the borders of 
abu Ariſch to Hedjas, is occupied by a tribe of 
dre Arabs, called Beni Halal, Theſe Bedouins 


live 
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live in tents, under the government of Schiech; 
They are poor, and addicted to robbery, as! 
have already obſerved in the account of ou 
journey from Jidda to Loheya. But they w. 
lue themſelves on their courage, and glory in 
bearing pain without ſhrinking. 

| Theſe Bedouins, when aſked what religion 
Nen are of, call themſelves Muſſulmans. But 
their neighbours, not crediting this account, 
call them infidels, and accuſe them of profefling 
a peculiar religion, the followers of which ar 
called Maſzeliks. It appears indeed, that the 
depart widely, in ſeveral points, from pure Mz 
hometiſm; their circumciſion at leaſt is total 
ly different. It may be thought, that theſe war 
dering Arabs, having never been ſubdued, b 
either Mahomet or his ſucceſſors, have retainei 
ſome part of their ancient religion. The Mu: 
ſulmans conſider the Bedouins, in general, 
ſcarcely orthodox, and ITY them as not be 
ing true believers. 

Theſe Arabs of Beni Halal inhabit a barre 
l territory. They are poor, and live upon tht 
| ſcanty produce of their flocks. 


CHa . 
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car. VI. 7 
07 the Territories of Saham has Kaul, 


Tar Arabs call the mountainous tract between 
laſchid-u-Bekil and Hedjas, Sahan. This tract 
of country is of conſiderable extent, and produ- 
ces abundance of excellent fruits of all kinds, 
_ eſpecially grapes: Iron mines have allo 
been diſcovered in it, but for want of wood have 
not been wrought. From this circumſtance, the 
iron in Yemen is both dear and bad. 


The inhabitants of this country, eſpecially the 


highlanders, who have little intercourſe with 
ſtrangers, are ſaid to ſpeak the beſt Arabic, cor- 
reſponding more entirely than that ſpoken any 
where elſe with the language of the Alcoran ; 
although, at the ſame time, they are almoſt ab- 
ſolutely ſtrangers to the book. 

Theſe people differ eſſentially in their man- 
ners from the Arabs in the cities of Yemen, 
They. ſeldom take more than one wife each. 
Their women are. not permitted to marry till 
they have completed their fifteenth year; where- 
as, in the dominions of the Imam, girls are mar- 
ned at the age of nine or ten. They live upon 


meat, honey, milk, and fome vegetables. Their 
*bountry affords plenty of theſe articles. By 


Vol, II. H this 
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this ſimple mode of living, they commonly 4. 
tain to a very advanced age, retaining the pet. 
fect uſe of their ſight. to the laſt. They are ve. 
ry hoſpitable, and yet rob with no leſs rapacity; 
when they meet with travellers not nn. 
in à caravan, than the Bedouins of the deſart. 

In this country are many independent lord. 
ſhips... The principal of theſe is Saade, in the 
poſſeſſion of. Prince Khaſſem, a deſcendant from 
Imam Hadi, of the ſame ſtock as the preſent 
royal families of Kaukeban and Sana. This 
Prince takes alſo the title of Imam; but his prin- 
cipality is ſo ſmall, that he can hardly defend 
himſelf againſt the Schiebe of the enen, 
ing mountains. 

At Saade, his capital, and the place of his re- 
ſidence, is a cuſtom-houſe, which brings him a 
conſiderable revenue. All goods from the do- 
minions of the Imam muſt paſs this way to Nedſ- 
jeran, Kachtan, or Mecca; and high duties are 
exacted. In the neighbourhood of this city is a 


high hill, famous as being the. poſt upon which _ 
a prince of this ſtate ſuſtained a ſeven yuh "oy % 
by the Turks. | 2 
A part of the great defurt of [Amalik' lies be: | oO 


tween Saade and Haſchid-u-Bekil. In the middle wn 

of that deſart is Birket Soidan, the only place k 

where travellers can halt for refreſhment: 1 hy 
EE. þ 


— 
_ —— u— — —— 
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The ſmall diſtrict of Khaulan, which comes 
to be here taken notice of, and which is to be 
carefully dĩſtinguiſhed from that of the fame 
name near Sana, lies among the mountains weſt- 
vard from Saade, upon the road from Sana to 
Mecea, four days journey from Hali, the extreme 
city upon that fide of the Sherriffe's territory. 
It has likewiſe an independent Schiech. Tit is 
all that I could learn concerning it. | 


CHAP. VII. 

_ Of the F of Nedyjeran « and Cachtan, 0 | 
Nr is ſituate in a Pente and well 
watered country, three days journey north-eaſt. 
from Saade. This narrow territory is fertile in 
corn and fruits, eſpecially in dates. It affords 
excellent paſturage; and its horſes and camels 
re in high requeſt through all Arabia. 
Its preſent Schiech, whoſe name is Mecrami, 
has gained a very high reputation. He is ſaid 
not to be of the ſtock of the ancient nobility. In 
lis youth, he travelled through all Arabia, Per- 
la, and India. After his return, the Imam of 
Sade intruſted him with the government of the 
province of Nedsjeran. But, ſcarce had Me- 
crami been inveſted in this office, when he 
threw off his allegiance. 


The 
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The new Schiech of Nedsjeran has made him. 
ſelf formidable by his genius and yalour, no 
merely to his neighbours, but even ta,:diſtant 
princes. Not long ſince, he introduced bi 
troops, by ſmall detachments, into the territory 
of Haſchid-u-Bekil ; penetrated into the domi. 
nions of the Imam ; and made himſelf maſter of 
the province of Safan. In January 1763, as has 
already been mentioned, he defeated the Sher. 
riffe of Abu Ariſch. In the end of the ſame 
year, he had traverſed all Arabia with his army, 
and entered the province of Lachſa. In Europe, 
it would be impoſſible to conduct an army, in ſo 
ſhort a time, through ſuch. an extent of ſtrange 
aud deſart countries. But an army of Arabs are 
not incumbered with artillery, tents, or ammu. 
nition. The ſcanty proviſions which they neo 
are borne by camels; and the ſoldiers, being 
light. armed, and almoſt naked, fear no fatigue, 

Schiech Mecrami enjoys through Arabia the 
reputation, no leſs of a profound theologian, 
than of a valiant warrior. His religious. op! 
nions differ eſſentially from thoſe of the ſtand: 
ing ſects among the Muſſulmans. He honour: 
Mahomet as the Prophet of God, but looks with 
üttle reſpect on his ſucceſſors and commentators. 
Some of the more ſenſible Arabs ſay, that this 


Schiech has found means to avail himſelf of hea- 
xpreſ 


ſion, 


ven, even in this life; for, to uſe their e 
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fon, he ſells paradiſe by the yard; and aſſigns 
more or leſs honaurable places in that manſion 
according to the ſums paid him. Simple, ſuper- 
litious perſons actually purchaſe aſſignments up- 
on heaven, from him and his procurators, and 
hope to profit by them, A Perſian, of the pro, 
vince of Kirman too, has lately begun to iſſue 
ſimilar bills upon heaven, and has gained conſi- 
derably by the traffic. The people of the Eaſt 
appear to approach daily nearer to the ingeni- 
ous. invention of the Europeans in theſe mat- 
ters. 
The knowledge of many ſecrets, 2nd; among 
others, of one for obtaining rain when he plea- 
the country ſuffers by drought, he appoints a 
aſt, and after it a public. proceſſion, in which 
all muſt aſſiſt, with an air of humility, without 
their turbans, and in a garb- ſuitably mean. 
dome Arabs of diſtinction aſſured me, that this 
never fails to are an immediate fall of 
nin. | 

The aun of this ſmall kingdom i is Nedsje- 
ran, an ancient city, famous in Arabian hiſtory. 
The other | towns in it are AIR of little nt. 
quence; (1 r 40 Dante 

The ſmall Gttrie of Kachtan lies among che 
mountains, three days journey northward from 
Nedsjeran. At Loheya, I ſaw a perſon of diſ- 
tinction 
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tinction from that country, who had been at 8 


na with horſes for the Imam. He became ful 5 
picious of my intentions, when 1 put ſome que nn 
ſtions to him reſpecting his country, and would 5 
give me no information. All that I could lean 7 1 | 
concerning Kachtan, was, chat 1 is governed us 
5 a Peculiar Schiech. l geſol 
* 8 1125 | ants, 
VII 5 
ic od b H | 4 
* Of the, Principalities of ebm and Khuulan, * 
Nunc is a finall diſtri: between Dejof . Mf, 
Haſchid-u-Bekil. The preſent Schiech, whois tue 
of a warlike character, and often troubleſome vl... 
the Imam, is an independent prince. He pol: nip 
ſeſſes a few ſmall inconſiderable towns, with z ger 
fertile mountain, on which are many villages, =P 
The inhabitants of Deiban are free; but they WF. 
always join the Schiech of Nehhm in his wars 
with the Imam. 3 
The ſmall diſtrict of Khaulan, which is differ 
ent from that of the ſame name of which ſome 
account has already been given, lies a few 
leagues ſouth-eaſt from Sana. It is governed by Ts 
an independent Schiech, the repreſentative of 2 WW. . 
very ancient family. Schiech Rajech Khaulani, WW. 
who reigned in 1763, dwelled at Sana, being Nn ch 
general wa Fur Imam” Y „ troop... His ordinary, Wil or 


RI. 4 IS1 FF, {5 85 * 


T —— 
\ 


| 


Place of 26 ph Ol 18 at Beit Rodsje, A anal) ann 
his own dominions. | ” 
In this principality i is the ſmall So of e 
in, famous among the Jews of Arabia, who. 
ad anciently their chief ſcat, with many ſpa- 
ious ſynagogues, in it. At preſent it is almoſt - 
lefolate ; and few Jews are among its inhabi- 
nts. Beit el. Kibhſi is a village inhabited ſolely 
y Sherriffes, one of whom muſt always be at 
he head of the caravan which goes annually 
om Sana to Mecca, This caravan conſiſts of 
about three thouſand perſons, and is forty-five 
lays upon the road, although the whole length 
pf the journey be not more than an hundred Ger- 
an miles, at leaſt if it could be travelled in a 
raight line. 
Several places, which once ad to the | 
nnce of Khaulan, have been, by degrees, an- 
lexed to the dominions of the Imam. 


- % * 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Country of Dyjef 


x0 1 Hs great province of Vemen extends ſouth⸗ 
aß n from Nedsjeran to Hadramaut, and eaſt-. 
ual, rd from Haſchid-u-Bekil to the Deſart, bß 
Heng ich Yemen is ſeparated from Oman. It is 
5 | of ſandy and deſart plains. In ſeveral pla- 
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ref, the diſtrict in which the TER ran 
poſſeſſed by Sherriffes. 


arms are a lance, a ſabre, and ſometimes 1 
_match-firelock. Sometimes they put on coul 
of mail, a piece of defenfive armour which the 


neither theſe, nor any other of the Bedouins 


art. 


petty ſovereigns. Of theſe, none was named ic 
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ces, however, the inhabitants want neither 
cheeſe, nor durra, nor any other of the nec 
ſaries of life, The horſes and camels of Dod 
are greatly in requeſt in the Imam's dominions, 
Ihe country of Dsjof is divided into Bella 
el Bedoui, that diſtrict which is occupied h 
wandering Arabs ; Bellad es Saladin, the high 
land diſtrict, governed by independent chiek, 
who take the title of Sultan; and Bellad es Sch. 


The wandering Arabs in this country are d 
a martial character. In their military exped- 
tions they ride upon horſes or camels. That 


other Arabs have ceaſed to wear. They att 
not a little troubleſome to their neighbours, who 
are ſettled in willages,----plundering them, and 
often carrying off their young women. Bil 


are ferociouſly. cruel ; they only rob ſtrange 
but never kill them. Theſe Bedouins of Dod 
are ſaid to have uncommon talents for poet!) 
and to excel all the other Arabs in ny W 


In the diſtrict of Bellad es Saladin are man) 


Wy 


* 
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me but the Sultan of Baham. The title of Sul- 
tan is no where uſed in Arabia, except in Dsjof 

and Jafa. It ſeems to be applied to diſtinguiſh 
the Schiechs of the — from thoſe of 
the Bedouins. 

The moſt conſiderable princes in the diſtrict 
of Bellad es Scheraf, are the three Sherriffes of 
Mareb, Harib, and Rachuan. But the firſt, al- 
though chief of the deſcendants of Mahomet in 
this country, poſſeſſes only the town of Mareb, 
with ſome adjacent villages. 

Mareb, though conſiſting only of about three 
hundred poor houſes, is the capital of the pro- 
vince, It is fituate ſixteen leagues north-eaſt 
from Sana, It was known to the ancients as 
the capital of the Sabeans, by the name of Ma- 
riaba. It is not certain whether it was ever 
called Saba. In its neighbourhood are ſome 
ruins, which are pretended to be the remains of 
the palace of Queen Balkiz., But there is no 
ſcription to confirm or refute this aſſertion. 

The Sabeans had a reſervoir or baſon for wa- 
ter, which was anciently famous, and which I 
often heard talked of in Arabia; but nobody 
could give me an exa deſcription of it, except 
one man of rank, who had been born at Mareb, 
and had always lived there. He told me, that the 
lamous reſervoir, called by the Arabs Sitte Ma- 
eb, was a narrow valley between two ranges of 

Vol. II. 3 hills, 
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minutes. 'To confine the waters in the rainy 


through which the water thus collected, might 


The wall was fifty feet high, and built of large 


hills, and a day” $ Journey in length. Six or ſe 
ven ſmall rivers meet in that valley, holding 
their courſe ſouth and ſouth-weſt, and advar. 
cing from the territories of the Imam. Some 
of theſe rivers contain fiſhes, and their waters 
flow through the whole year; others are du, 
except in the rainy ſeaſon. The two ranges of 
hills which confine this valley, approach ſo near 
to each other upon the eaſtern end, that the in- 
termediate ſpace may be croſſed in five or fix 


ſeaſon, the entrance into the valley was here 
ſhut up by a high and thick wall; and, as outlets, 


be conveyed, -in the ſeaſon of drought, to water 
the neighbouring fields,----three large flood - gate 
were formed in the wall, one above another. 


hewn ſtones. Its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen. But 
the waters, which it uſed formerly to confine, 
are now loſt among the ſands, after running on- 
ly a ſhort way. . 

Thus was there nothing incredibly ande 
in the true account of the Sabæan -reſervoir, 
Similar, although much ſmaller reſervoirs, are 
formed at the roots of the mountains in many 
places through Vemen. Near Conſtantinople 1 
a vale, the entrance into which is likewiſe ſhut 
up by a wall to confine the water, which is con- 


veyed 
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Ottoman empire. | | 

The tradition, that the city of Mareb was de- 
ſtroyed by a deluge, occaſioned by the ſudden 
burſting of the wall, has entirely the air of a 
popular fable. It ſeems more probable, that the 
wall, being neglected, fell gradually into diſre- 
pair, when the kingdom of the Sabæans decli- 
ned. But the ruin of the wall proved fatal to 
the city in a different way. The neighbouring 
helds, when no longer watered from the reſer- 
voir, became waſte and barren ; and the city 
was thus left without means of ſubſiſtence. Be- 


7an- 
"me 
ters 
dry, 
8 of 
near 
e in. 
fix 
any 
here 
tlets, 


tight des, Mareb is not fo ſituate that it could ſuffer 
water an inundation in conſequence of the demolition 
gates of the wall. It ſtands upon a ſmall eminence, 
ther. t a league's diſtance from it, upon the water 


de, 

The fertility of the diſtri& might be renewed 
by the reparation of this work. But, ſuch un- 
lertakings can be executed only by opulent ſo- 
ereigns. Mariaba was the ſeat of a powerful 


prince, who reigned over Yemen and Hadra- 
aut. Mareb is but the abode of a poor Sher- 


large 
But 


nfine, 
8 ONl- 


derful 


rvoir, 


; are ite, who can ſcarcely withſtand the encroach- 
many WE ents of feeble neighbours. | 985 | 
ple is The only other place in the-country of Dsjof, 
e-ſhut at I heard of as remarkable, is Kaſſer el Nat, 


s con- 


veyed 


a 


yeyed thence in aqueducts into the capital of the ; 


———— _ 
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mam; but, in the end of the laſt century, the i. 


a citadel which ſtands upon a lofty hill, and ma 
built by the Hamjare princes. 


CHAP. X, 


Of the Country of Fafa. 
'T xs territory is ſurrounded by Aden, ſome 
part of the Imam's dominions, and the extenſire 


province of Hadramaut, It is fertile, and + 


bounds particularly in coffee and cattle. 
It was formerly under the dominion of. the |. 


| habitants revolted, and made themſelves inde 
pendent, I hey are governed at preſent by three 
ſovereign, princes, who have conquered allo 4 
part of the province of Hadramayt. That 
princes are, 1, 'The Sultan of Refs, who te 
ſides at Medsjeba; 2. The Sultan of Moſat, 
who takes his title from the place of his rel 
dence; 3. The Sultan of Kara, who reſides i 
a caſtle upon the mountain of Kara. 
One of theſe Sultans of Jafa likewiſe poſſeſs 
Schebbr, a ſea-port town, from which incenk 
but inferior in quality to that of India, is el. 
ported. Nobody cquld inform me concerni's 
the interior parts of this diſtrict of Schæbbr. 
Bellad Schafel, and Ed Dabla, are the domi: 
nions of two petty Schiechs, Medina el Api 


1 
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Th 
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is a city famous for the tombs: of various ſaints. 
The inhabitants are conſequently Sunnites. 


4 


SECTION XIX. 


of THE DOMINIONS OF THE IMAM OF SANA. 


' CHAP. I. 


* 


07 the Extent and Nahen, of the Imant's Dominiots- 


DPEAKING of Yemen in general, I unavoidably 
gave ſome account of that part of this province 
which is ſubje& to the Imam. The ſame inter- 
mixture of fertile and barren territory, and the 
lame productions, appear every where through 
the whole province, The Imam, however, 
ſeems to be maſter of the richeſt, the moſt a- 
greeable, and the moſt intereſting pſt of this 
tract of country. | 
It would not be eaſy to explain, diſtinctiy the 
extent and limits of this ſovereign” $ territories, 
as they are ſo interſected by the domains of a 
number of petty princes. On the north ſide, 
they 
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they meet the territory of Haſchid- u- Bekil; 
| weſtward they are bounded by the principaliy 
of Abu-Ariſch end the Arabic Gulph ; to the 
ſouth by the principality of Aden; and on the 
caſt by the territories of Dsjof and Jafa. 

The general diviſion of Vemen into Tehama, 
the Lowlands, and Dyebal, the Highlands, ob. 
tains in the Imam's dominions, as well as elſe. 
where. Upon this grand diviſion depends the 
ſubdiviſion of the kingdom of Sana into thirty 
governments or counties. 
of theſe governments, and the highland country 
twenty-four, 

Theſe ſmall governments are not all alike po. 
pulous or remarkable. It would be a tedious 
and ſuperfluous labour, therefore, to enumerate 
the names of all the towns and villages contain- 
ed in them. I ſhall content myſelf with taking 
notice of the principal of thoſe, after I have gi- 
ven ſome general account of the Sovereign of 
theſe enen and of the nature of his gO- 
vernment. 

As there are, in the territory of the Imam, many 


Schiechs diſperſed among the mountains, who ac+ | 


knowledge not his authority, and are but in a ve- 
ry light degree dependent upon him, I ſhall be 


more careful to take notice of theſe independent 


Lords, than of the petty towns and villages. The 


reader will be more entertained by an account of 
the 
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the political conftitution under which this ſingular: 
people are united, than he could poſſibly be * a 
kt of Arabic names. e tb 


CHAP. Il. 


Origin and E MHory of the Imans 


Ix the abſtract of the revolutions of 3 I 
have briefly mentioned that by which the expul- 
ſion of the Turks was accompliſhed. This event 
took place in 1630; and, from this period, are 
we to date the elevation of the preſent royal fa- 
mily of Sana. Their great anceſtor is Khaſſem 
Abu Mahomed, who was the chief author of that 


revolution. | - 


Khaſſem was deſcended "OE Mahomet by * 
mam Hadi, who is buried at Saade, where his 
poſterity ſtill reign, From kim are ſprung both 
the Imams of Saade, and the princes of Kauke- 
ban, whom the Turks could never ſubdue. Khaſ- 
ſem lived as a private perſon, upon the revenue 
of an eſtate which had been left him by his an- 
ceſtors, upon the mountain of Schaehbara, north- 
eaſt from Loheya. Although but a private in- 
dividual, he enjoyed the friendſhip of the indepen- 
dent Schiechs in the Highlands ; and, ſeeing the 
Turks to be odious to his countrymen, he, with 
the aid of thoſe Schiechs, attacked the Pachas, 

and, 
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and, by ** expelled them out of all che ci 
ties of Vemen. Thus attaining the, dignity of 
a Sovereign Prince, and aſſuming the title of 
Sejid Khaſſem, he ſtill continued, however, to 
reſide upon the mountains of Schaehara, and 
died there, after a reign of nine years. The gre 
titude of the nation honoured him with the epi 
thet Great ; and he has Nr been deno- 
minated X I” al K bir, _ Khaſſem * 

Great. 

After this revolution, the ancient hal Em 
ly of Kaukeban, being obliged to yield its prero- 
gatives to the family of Khafſem, the eldeſt ſon 
of Khaſſem aſſumed the title of Imam, and the 
name of Metwokkel Allah. The Imam is pro- 
perly the clerygman who ſays public prayer 
in the moſques. The royal ſucceſſors of Mahomet 
have continued the practice of performing theſe 
religous ſervices, in proof that they enjoy ſpi- 
ritual, no leſs than temporal power. Various 
Arabian Princes, who dare not aſſume the title 
of Caliph, content themſelves with that of Imam, 
or Emir el Mumenim, Prince of the Faithful. Al 
thoſe Sovereigns, thus inveſted with ſpiritual au- 
thority, whether Caliphs or Imams, obſerve the 
ancient cuſtom of changing their name, like the 
Popes in Chriſtendom, when they mount the 
throne. This change ſeems to indicate, that the 


whole character of the man is entirely altered, 
upon 
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upon his being inveſted with an employment, 
which impreſſes a 48. of ny 59055 the 
character. 

Imam Metwokkel Allah proceeded to deliver 
his country from the Turks, who do not appear 
to have made any very vigorous efforts to main- 
tain themſelves in ſo remote a conqueſt, by which 
they were rather loſers than gainers. The Arabs 
honour that Imam as a faint : To ſpare the public 
revenue, he, like many other Mahometan Mo- 
narchs, earned his livelihood by his labour, em- 
ploying himfelf in making caps. He had only 
one wife, and ſhe contented herſelf with one 
houſehold ſervant. Metwokkel Allah refided at 
Deran, and reigned thirty years. 

His ſon Mejid Billah ſucceeded him; was no 
leſs ſcrupulous than his father with aud to 
the revenues of the Nate and reigned __ 
years; 4? 

His ſucceſſor was ine couſin Mahadi PTR 
who, after reigning likewiſe ſeven years, and, 
notwithſtanding his devout turn of mind, ex- 
tending by his conqueſts the * of the > 
dom, was ſucceeded by 

His nephew Mejid Billab. He was wel, 

ed Imam by the name of Mabadi Hadi. This 
prince had reigned only two years, when Maha- 
4 Mahomed, ſon of Imam Mahadi Achmed, de- 
ironed him, and aſſumed his place. 
Vor. II. K This 
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This Imam Mahadi Mahomed reſided at M 
abheb, and reigned thirty years. The French 
viſited his court in 1707: An account of the c 
cumſtances of which viſit has been publiſhed by 
La Roque. Hamilton ſpeaks alſo of this prince, 
and Tays, that he was eighty years of age'in the 
year 1714. Mahadi Mahomed was continual 
at war with the confederates of Haſchid-u-Beki 
In the beginning of this conteſt; he put Kis ne 
phew Khaſſem at the head of his army, and be 
proved victorious; but the Imam ungratefull 
ſhut up the ſucceſsful general in the citadel of 
Damar. At a ſubfequent period, the Imam' 
ſon being defeated by the confederates, that 
prince was obliged to releaſe Khafſem, and in 
truſt Him again with the command of his forces, 
Khäſſem was again vi@orious ; but, before he 
could return to his uncle's court, another per- 
fon, of the ſame family, from Schæhhara, hal 
poffeſſed himſelf of the throne, aſſuming the 
name of © F] Naſer. However, the uſurper had 
fcarcely enjoyed the ſupreme power two year, 
when Khfſern expelled him, and en the 
throne under the name of EI Metwokkel. 

Imam El Metwokkel choſe Sana for the " 


Ian 
of wh 
lucceec 
that hi 
prince 


of his reſidence, and there e in desc Aſo 
: fy for ten years. to El 
After his" death, EI Manſor his fon Ane uitully 


the throne, But, hardly was he ſeated upon i, 
| when 


42 
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when a nephew of Mahadi Mahomed, with the 
aſiſtance of the prince of Kaukeban, made him- 
ſelf maſter, of all the country except Sana, El 
Manſor, however, found means to ſeize. the per- 
ſons of the uſurper and his protector, and caſt 
them both into confinement. He, with the ſame 
good fortune, repreſſed the rebellion of another 
of his couſins, and of one of his brothers; and 
ſhut theſe alſo up for the reſt of life. He reign- 
ed one and twenty years. 21 & 


= 


CHAP. III. 
| Of EI Mahadi, "the reigning Imam. 


Inam EL Mansor left ſeveral ſons, the eldeſt 
of whom, Ali, had naturally the beſt right to 
lucceed him. His mother was the firſt wife 
that his father had married, and daughter to the 
prince of Kaukeban :. Conſequently he was li- 
nally deſcended from Mahomet both by father 
ad mother. But, the princeſs, who was living 
at Sana in 1763, had not influence or addreſs 
enough to ſecure the ſucceſſion to her ſon, al- 
tough it was the general wiſh of the country 
that he ſhould be ſovereign. 

A ſon, who was named Abbas, had 1. n 
o El Manſor by a negreſs ſlave. This woman 


uttully concealed her maſter's death, till the _— 
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di Jachja, one of EI Manſor's principal mini. 


tenanc 


ſters, had time to ſecure the troops, and the g He ha 
vernors of the provinces, in the intereſt of he f,. w 
ſon Abbas, whom ſhe then made to be proclaim. lipped 
ed Imam, by the name of El Mahadi. Prince He ha 
Ali was thrown into confinement, in which he of the 
died 1 in the year 17 59. fide hi 
In the beginning of El Mahadi's reign, the Wil fewer 
prince of Kaukeban repeatedly diſputed vii Manſc 
him the title of Imam. But, being twice defeat. iſ his ha 
ed, and his beard being burnt in the ſecond en. The 
gagement by the accidental exploſion of his m. but or 
gazine of powder, he renounced his pretenſom Wi :s to | 
to the character of Imam, and made peace with I lation. 
the Monarch of Sana. ſome « 
In the year 1750, an army of three thouſand BW fas fe 
Arabs from Nehhm and Deiban advanced near Wi tions 
ly to Sana: But they were routed and diſper WW them 
ſed by the Imam. Seven years after, the conf ll On 
derates of Haſchid-u-Bekil attacked the Iman, WW Kadi 
and routed his forces. But, in the year follow-W for fo 
ing, .1758, the Imam's OP n aud But, 
routed the allies. py vith t 
Imam El Mahadi Abe was 100 * * grette 
years of age, and had reigned ſeventeen years Wl n ati 
in 1763. He was of a dark: complexion, like hu crifice 
anceſtors by the mother's ſide, and did not u ling b 
all reſemble the other deſcendants of Mahome: I himſe 
Had it not been for ſome negro traits," his cou The , 


tenan” ' 


Lance 
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tenance might have been thought à good one. 
He had twenty brothers, of whom ſome that I 
faw were black as ebony, flat-noſed, and thick- 
lipped, like the Caffres of the South of Africa. 
He had married the daughter of a relation, one 
of the pretenders to the crown of Taaes ; and, be- 
fide her, ſeveral other free women; but he kept 
fewer female flaves than his father had. El 
Manſor had more than two hundred of theſe 1 in 
his haram. 

The reigning Imam had a number of ſons ; 
but only four of them were ſo much grown up 
as to be permitted to appear in public. His re- 
ations, who are numerous; live all at Sana; and 
ſome of them are very well provided for. He 
has ſeveral uncles ; but he leaves all his rela- 
tions in private - ſtations, ene none at 
them in any public office. | 

On his acceſſion to the throne, he en 
Nadi Jachja, to whom he owed his advancement, 
tor ſome time in the poſt of Prime Miniſter. 
But, finding that his ſubjects were diſcontented 
vith the adminiſtration of Fachja, and ſtill re- 
gretted Ali, who, before his death, had written 
a affecting letter to his brother; the Imam ſa- 
erifieed his miniſter to the public hatred, depo- 
ling him, confiſcating his effects, and throwing 
himſelf and his confidential ſervant into priſon. 


The degraded miniſter: was reſtored to liberty 


: | ſoon 
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ſoon after our arrival at Sana. But, inſtead of 
reſtoring his effects, the Imam only allowed hin 
a ſmall penfion, which was ſcarcely enough 1 
make him live. e 


CHAP. IV. 


\ Hiſtory of Schiech Abd Urrab. 


Or the enemies with whom Imam EI Mahad 
had to contend, the moſt formidable, both by 
genius and courage, was Schiech Abd Urrab d 
Hodsjerie, When ſpeaking of the ſiege of T aa, 
I mentioned by the way ſomething of the ad, 
ventures of this Schiech, who is regarded as 4 
hero among his countrymen. I found his hi 
tory intereſting, and ſhall now enter into it 
more at length, becauſe it involves ſeveral pat. 
ticulars illuſtrative of the principles ' of the | 
mam's government, and of the genera! manner 
of the Arabs. 

Abd Urrab, ſon to a Nakib or General, wiv 
was governor of a ſmall province, ſucceeded his 
father in the government. The Imam, pleaſed 
with his ſervices, conferred on him the govert 
ment of Kataba, which was more conſiderable; 
and at the ſame time intruſted him with a com. 


miſſion to demoliſn the caſtles of ſome neigh. 
pouring lords, The zeal with which he can 
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cis order into execution, raiſed him many ene- 
mies among the nobility; the moſt bitter of 


= 


Wadei, who, among others, had loſt his caſtle. 

This Nakib prepoſſeſſed the Imam againſt 
Abd Urrab, by accuſing him of rebellion ; and 
obtained three thouſand men to reduce him to 
obedience. With this army, he beſieged the 


a0 pretended rebel for eleven months in Kataba, 
due capital of the diſtrict under his government. 
0 When Abd Urrab could no longer hold out, 
00, he allied forth with fix hundred men, made his 
at wy through the midſt of the enemy, and reti- 
gel to the diſtrict of Hodsjerie, where his friends 
tu opened to him the gates of their fortreſſes, and 
0 1 i:cknowledged him their Schiech. Another ar- 
PU ny, ſent by the Imam to beſiege him here, was 
e unſucceſsful as-the firſt. | 
ne” As yet, the new Schiech had only ſtood up- 
en the defenſive; but, beginning now to feel 
wh ts ſtrength, he attacked the . dominions of the 
d Iu Imam, made himſelf maſter of various places, 
calcd fend levied heavy contributions. The Imam, 
Em unable to reduce him to obedience, entered in- 


0 an alliance againſt him with the prince of 
con” Wden. © Abd Urrab upon this entered Aden, 


on beſieged the ſovereign in his capital, and for- 
* & a large ſum of money from him. The I- 


whom was a Nakib, of the ancient family of | 


mam 
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mam on this occaſion, entirely abandoned 1 
ally. * | | 
'In the . of hs 8090 a. Tae, I 1 
Nr related in what manner the Imam con. 
cluded a peace with the Schiech, and how the 
latter took that city. The conditions, I m 
here add, were, that the Imam ſhould treat the 
Schiech as a friend, acknowledge him Shiech d 
Hodsjerie, and renounce all his own pretenfion 
to the ſovereignty of that province. This er 
gagement the Imam not only confirmed wit 
ſeven oaths ; but, according to a prevalent cul 
tom in the Eaſt, ſent to the Schiech the copy d 
the Koran upon which he had ſworn, and the 
roſary which he uſed at prayers, as pledges d 
his ſincerity. Moreover, his two generals, I 
Mas, and Achmed el Hamer, alſo bound then- 
ſelves that the Imam ſhould abide by his protnile 
Truſting to ſo many oaths, to thoſe pledge 
of faith, and to the aſſurances of the two general 
Abd Urrab yielded to the preſſing invitations of 
the Imam, and repaired to his court. By ts 
| way he Was treated with the higheſt marks 0 
reſpect. The inhabitants of Sana went out 10 
meet, and gaze upon him, as a hero. His wr. 
lour, his addreſs; his noble exploits; were ge 
| TORY talked of with paſſionate admiration. * 
It is not known whether the Imam had an 


previous intention of Geitroying! him, or became 
jealow 


* 


neral of the confederates. 
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jealous of thoſe praiſes, and began to fear that 


a party might be formed, even in his own ca- 

pital, in behalf of the rebel. However it might 
« the Schiech, ſoon after his arrival, was ſeized, 
bedaubed on the face and hands with red paint, 
and, in this condition, placed on a camel, with 
his face to the tail, and conducted through the 
ſtreets. His ſiſter, who was at this time in Sana, 
ſeeing her brother thus maltreated, ſprang from 
the roof of a houſe, and fell dead at his feet. 
After being led about in this plight, and {till 
farther abuſed with blows, the Schiech was thrown 
upon a dunghill, and, at the end of three days, 
beheaded. 

This perfidious a& of the Imam moved the 
indignation of his ſubje&ts. The two generals, 
who had pledged themſelves for the ſafety of 
Abd Urrab, were particularly enraged. The 
firſt, Nakib El Mas, was commander of the na- 
tional troops; the other, Nakib Achmed EI 
Hamer, commanded the mercenaries from Haſ- 
chid-u-bekil, and his brother Khaſſem was ge- 
Theſe two conſider- 
ate perſons thought that it became them to ſhew . 


their reſentment. 


El Hamer, therefore, reproached the Imam 
for his perfidious cruelty, but was immediately 
alt into priſon. El Mas, now more enraged 
than ever, formed a party to dethrone the Imam; 

"I but 
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but the prince preventing him, made coffee ty 
be given him, upon a friendly viſit; by the ef. 
fects of which, the Nakib died before he could 
leave the palace. 

As ſoon as Khaſſem received notice of the 
impriſonment of his brother El Hamer, he at. 
tacked the Imam's dominions with the forces of 
the confederates ; but happening to loſe his ſon 
in a ſkirmiſh, he retreated home. The Imam, 
fearing new movements on the part of the allie 
of Haſchid-u-bekil, ſet Nakib El Hamer at I 
berty, by beheading him in priſon. Since that 
time, the allies have never ceaſed avenging ls 
death, by inroads upon the dominions of the 
Imam; in which they burnt ſeveral cities, ſoon 
after our. arrival in Arabia. 

The conduct of the Imam, in reſpect to this un. 
fortunate Schiech of Hodsjerie, has rendered him 
odious to his neighbours and ſubjects, and may 
probably occaſion his depoſition from the throne, 
and premature death. 


* 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Conſtitution and Governmeni 4 the Deminions of Sana. 


Tur throne of Yemen is hereditary. If gener. 
ally approved of by the ſubjects, the eldeſt legi- 


timate ſon of an Imam is his rightful ſucceſſor. 
| But 


on 
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But, the revolutions which I have briefly nar? 
rated, ſhew, that this order of ſucceſſion 1s often 
violated: In the deſpotic governments of the Eaſt; 
indeed, no order can be cloſely obferved, be- 
cauſe there are no fundamental laws. 'The prac- 
tice of polygamy has alſo a tendency to con- 
found the order of ſucceſſion in Aſia, as it often 
happens, that brothers, by different mothers, 
found their pretenſions to ſucceed their father 
upon grounds equally falſe, or equally ſpecious. 
The blind preference of a father, ſunk into dot- 
age, or the intrigues of a favourite, in ſuch 
caſes, determine the difference. 

The Imam is an abſolute prince, and the heb ſo 
for uniting in his on perſon ſupreme authority, 
both ſpiritual and temporal, over his ſubjedts. 
His juriſdiction in ecclefiaſtical matters, how- 
ever, extends' not over the dominions of other 
ſovereigns of the ſame ſet. Theſe ſtates have 
ach a Mufti or Cadi for its ſpiritual uſe. 

Although the Imam be abſolute, he is checked 
in the exerciſe of his authority by the ſupreme 
ribunal of Sana, of which he is only preſident. 
This tribunal, confiſting of a certain number of 
Ladis, poſſeſſes the ſole power of life and death. 
The Imam may not order any of his ſubjects for 
ekecution, but ſuch as have been condemned 
in conſequence of à criminal proſecution before 
is Court. The Kadis are generally eſteemed 

to 
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to be perſons of incorruptible integrity, of blame. 
teſs lives, and devoted to the faithful diſcharge 
of their duties. They are not changed here ſo 


often as in Turkey, but hold their yew uſual. E 
ly for life.” [ [mat 
Vet, when one of theſe „emen is diſpoſel of th 
to abuſe his authority, he can break through :. Wali 
ny reſtraints impoſed upon him by this tribunal, happ 
The aſſeſſors are nominated by the Imam, and read) 
removeable at his pleaſure. He has it thus in find | 
his power to extort their ſuffrages by' threaten- govel 
ing them with diſgrace. But, the ſovereigns ol ly by 
Sana have never found their advantage in ha. bles. 
ing recourſe to violent meaſures. Acts of tyran- A. 
ny have commonly ended in the- depoſition of Wi # Pac 
the Prince who hazarded them. This fate ſeems er ſtay 
to await the preſent Imam, whoſe cruelty and WM in his 
extortion have nearly wearied out the patienc: the t: 
of his ſubjeQs. Dolas 
At the Imam's court, public office's are many, prever 
and titles of honour few. The firſt Miniſter hs WW When 
no other title but Fakih ; an appellation ſo vagus, i be ſen 
that his ſecretaries, and men of learning wi Wl de ob 
think themſelves in any degree above the vulga, time, 
aſſume it as well as the Miniſter. The other Mini- of hig! 
ſters, the Secretary of State, the Superintendant a lations 
. pious eſtabliſhments, the Surveyor-general of pu- Went, 
blic buildings, the InſpeQor of the camels, and, won 
deen th 


by conſequence, all thoſe who occupy the firſt 
| "x : | | eln 


a 
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employments, are, in the ſame manner, only 
Fakihs, without any other Kyle of honour to diſ- 
tinguith them. 1 825 

Every petty diltrict in the dominions of the 
Imam has its governor. If not a Prince, or one 
of the higher nobility, this governor is called 
Wali and Dola; or ſometimes Emir, when he 
happens to be a perſon of low birth. I have al- 
ready remarked, that the Sovereigns of Sana 
find it generally the beſt policy to confer thoſe 
governments upon men who have riſen mere- 
ly by perſonal merit, rather than upon their no- 
bles. 

A Dola in Yemen is much ſuch a another as 
Pacha in Turkey, only acting upon a narrow- 
er ſtage. He commands the forces ſtationed in 
in his province, regulates the police, and collects 
the taxes. From lucrative governments, the 
Dolas are recalled every two or three years, to 
prevent their accumulating too much wealth. 
When the Imam continues a Dola in his office, 
he ſends him a horſe, a ſabre, and robes. All 
are obliged to render an account, from time to 
time, of their adminiſtration; and, When guilty 
of high miſdemeanors, or convicted of malver- 
ations in office, they are puniſhed by impriſon- 


ment, or by confiſcation of their property, but 


ſeldom capitally. Sometimes a Dola, who has 
been thus diſgraced, is raiſed from priſon t to an 
office 
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office of greater conſequence than that of whichhe 
was diveſted: This euſtem marks the character of 
def] potiſm, where honour, and degradation by 
puniſhment, of MN are e un. 
known. | 

In every little town, a Sub⸗dols with a {mal 
garriſon, conſiſting ſometimes of only five or fi 
ſoldiers, reſide, to maintain order. The chief of: 
largevillageisaSchiech; heof aſmall one, à Hatin, 

The Dolas of confiderable'governments are at 
tended by a Baſhateb or comptrofler, whoſe bi- 
fineſs is to Keep à ſtrict eye upoii their condud, 
and to inform the Imam of what is going for 
ward. This ſpy often ſucceeds the Governor 
who has been femoved bpon kis repreſentation; 
but another Bafkdteb is; at the fame time, fent 
to do fot him what” he did for his predecdl 
or. 
oy: city in which a Dola reſides has do 


The Kath is folle Tee in civil and ecelefaſtic 
affairs; nor may the Dola mterfere 1 to comradic 
his fentetices, or render them inefficacious. The 


Kadis in the provinces, no leſs tha in the cap!- 
tak, are im higft reputation for wiſdom: and inte- 
grüry. 

In Ks ſex:port towns, the Emir Babrr, who is 
inſpector of the port, enjoys the chief authorit) 


under the Dola. In ſer 3 the chief Magi- 
| ſtrate 


ſtrate 
who 1 
indivi 
lates 1 
keepe! 
ject of 


IT is 
any to 
revenu 
time,” 

be mu 
ſions, 


e 
i 
7 
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ſtrate is denominated Schiech el Belled. He it is 


who levies the taxes, and determines what each 
individual maſt pay. The Emir es Souk, regu- 
lates ſales and markets. In Yemen the poſt of 


keeper of the priſon is honourable, and an ob- 
ect of ambition. 


CHAP. YI. 
Of the Revenues of the Imam. 


Ir is no doubt difficult for a traveller to gain 
any tolerably accurate knowledge of the public 


revenue of a ſtate in which he ſpends only a ſhort 


ime. In Arabia it is peculiarly difficult; as 
he muſt here be very cautious in putting que- 
ſions, that he may not render himſelf ſuſpected 
mong a nation of whom ſo few have any know- 
kdge of public affairs. „ FL 
| however had the advantage of conſulting 
mM this head a man who had held employ- 
nents, in which he could not avoid making 
unſelf acquainted with the ſtate of the Imam's 


ances. This perſon was Oreki the Jew, ſur- 


*jor-general of the buildings, who had been 
be favourite of two ſucceſſive Imams, and of 


Woſe adventures I have given ſome account in 


Me narrative of our journey to Sana. 
B 
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By this Jews calculation, tl e rebenues off]. 
mam 111 Mahadi Mahomet amòunted to 8 305800 
crowns in the month. But the reigning famij 
having loſt a number of provinces, Kataba, 4. 
den, Abu Ariſch, and Tazs, with part of Be. 
lad Anes and Harras, and having beſtowed the 
diſtricts of Ofab and Mechader i in fief, EI Man. 
ſor's 8 monthly income was "this" Tedbced to 
Zoo, ooo crowns. The preſent Imam Had Fee. 
vered ſome of the dene tertitories, and 
had acquired others which had | hiever before be 
longed to the empire. His revenue ttüghit ther 
fore be nearly 500,000 crowns month?" | 
But from this I cannot make 1 eſtimate of 
| ' the Imam's wealth; for Ork ice en doc 
| give me no information concernitig Bis e expe end. 
ture. In the provinces, I was to dcn. every 2 
pays the troops belonging to his government; 


| defrays the charges of the 1 7 and, after de- 
| ducting all 1 that the public expences reg ure, te 
mits the ſurplus to the Imam. 2010 


This revenue ariſes 1 8 1 Was 257 50 


of long ſtanding, and: from duties ; pay | 77 - 
X articles of merchandiſe, Coltee'a aten rds a velſ 
24 conſiderable tax. Before i it can 'be put a-board a 
| ſhip for exportation, the Imam muſt receive J 
fourth part of the price for which i it was | fold 


k Ai Us remarkable, that Pliny « even ' mentions it a 


een in 
4 Ef 1, all 


ür 17 8 
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- 


an old cuſtom for the Arabs to grant their prin- 
ces a fourth of the value of their productions (I.) 


' : z " 
4.4 - 911. 10 4 3 ; # 7 2 
353! "CH ' P. « VII. 
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* loam keeps "up a body of regular troops; ; 
but their precile 1 number I could not learn. Ac- 
cording to common opinion, it conſiſts ordina- 
nily of four thouſand infantry, raifed chiefly in 
Haſchid-u-Bekil, and of one thouſand cavalry. 

The . principal commanding officers of this ar- 
my were the four Schiechs of Hamdan, Wada, 
\Seftan, and, Khaulan. Beſide theſe four general 
officers of high birth, many Nakibs or officers 
of inferior deſcent, ſome of whom had even 
been ſlaves in their youth, were alſo in tlie ar- 
my. Nakib is the higheſt title that the Imam 
can, confer. Schiech is a title that can only 
come by deſcent, and is mh to ſovereign 
princes and independent lords. 2 

In time of peace, a ſoldier ſerving 1 in the ca- 
ralry has nothing to do but to take care of his 
horſe, and attend the. Imam or Dola to the 
moſque, according as he happens 'to'be quarter- 
ed at Sana, or in one of the provinces." The 
Arabs are extremely amentive to the breeding 
and management of their horſes. © Each horſe is 
Vol. II. M under 
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under the care of a particular groom. Ther 
heads are left at liberty; but, to hinder them 
from kicking, they are confined almoſt cloſe to 
the ground by the legs. After conducting their 
maſter home from the moſque, the cavalry per. 
form their exerciſe, which conſiſts merely in ri. 
ding after 'one another at full gallop with their 
lances couched. As the nights are very cold in 
Yemen, cloths are always put upon the horſes, 
except when they are ridden. 

- Moſt of - thoſe who ſerve in the cavalry have 
likewiſe civil employments, in which they occu- 
py themſelves in time of peace. Their arms are 
lances and fabres. Some carry piſtols'in the hol- 
ſters of the ſaddle. They know nothing of the 
uſe of uniforms ; every one drefles after his own 
fancy. 

- The infantry in the garriſons are equally un- 
employed; ; they never ſtand as centinels but at 
the gates of cities. The Dola is attended by 
foot-guards likewiſe to the moſque ; they march 
in rank and file. Four men. in arms leap before 
them with antic geſtures. On his return from 

the moſque, they ſalute him with ſome irregular 
diſcharges of muſquetry. This too is all the ex- 
erciſe uſed by the infantry. 


They are ſtill more unſuitably clothed than 


the cavalry. The greater part wear nothing 


but a Au of linen about their loins, and 4 
1 , . handKer- 


* 
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handkerchief upon their heads. Some are a 
little better r with a blue 19 57 of linen 

and a ſhirt. #1 4 

The. Arabs have a ne way of diſplaying | 
their courage in engagements, not unlike the 
devotenent to the infernal gods among the an- 
cients. A ſoldier willing to ſignalize his attach- 
ment to his maſter, binds up his leg to his 
thigh, and continues to fire away upon the ene- 
my, till either they be routed, or he himſelf 
be lain upon the field of battle I could take 
this only for a fable when it was firſt told me; 
but I was afterwards convinced of its truth, by 


1 a late inſtance in the caſe of a Schiech of Haſch- 
bo id. u-Bekil, in the Imam's ſervice, who devoted 


himſelf in this manner, in a battle againſt his 
own countrymen. Six flaves charged muſkets 
or him, which he continued to fire upon the 
enemy, till being at laſt deſerted by the Imam's 
oops, and even by 1 own n he Was 


ol cut in pieces, | 

"I Thoſe armies als 10 artillery. The Aube 
rom how not how to manage cannons. In ſome 
ulat Owns they have renegadoes or vagabond Turks 
ox WM gunners, little lefs ignorant "than them 


elves, 


The Imam, a as he has no decal of enemies or 
urſair upon the ArabiceGulph, needs not to 
keep up a nayal force. His ſubjetts are in ge- 

f | neral 


neral unſkilled in navigation, as 1 have Had ce. 


W God J 1 a 1 10 | 1 
niſhed with ars. Mas wu. ' 
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caſion to remark. The fiſhermen only diſcover 
ſome degree of courage and dexterity, ventu: 


ring far Gut at ſea in ſmall canoes, ſcarcely fur 


NorwrrnsranvinG the natural abilidts F 
the Arabs, the arts receive no encouragement 
and are totally neglected in the Imam's dom 
nions, and no leſs throughout the neighbourin 
coun ntries. | Books are ſcarce in Arabia, becank 
the Arabs haye a diſlike' of printed charaden, 
Their intricate alphabetical writing is beſt pet 
formed with the hand; they can'tiardly real 
books from our preſſes. It was for this realon, 
that the attempt of Ibrahim Effendi'to introduce 
printing at Conſtantinople failed of ſucceſs, and 
the renegado was ruined by the project. Th 
Hebrew characters indeed are much eaſier cal, 
and therefore the Jewiſh prefſes at "Conſtant 
nople, Smyrna, and Salonica, may a main 
tain their ground (M.) 
The devotees among the Muffulmans, ad 
chiefly the ſect of the Sunniten have a ftrong 


4 whie 


Jemen but a great many inſcriptions are en- 
grayen. 573i: Is LINK 3 4817090 ti 
rabs never apply to muſic as a ſeparate art. In 
Yemen, I never heard any muſical inſtrument 
but the drum and the pipe. 

Much gold and filver work is prepared here; 
but the workers in theſe precious metals are all 
Jews and Banians. All the current coin too is 
ſtruck by Jews. 

All Arabian workmen ſit while they 8 a 
habit not conſiſtent with very great activity. In 
walking, they have their feet always bare; ; as 
the wearing of their ſandals would be trouble- 
ſome, Many work with their feet, with little 
leſs dexterity. than with their hands. | 

The mills in Yemen are of a very ſimple 
conſtruction. But I ſaw in Tehama an oil-preſs 
wrought by an ox; and it is ſurpriſing, that 
the ſame mode of operation has neyer yet | been 
employed in the corn-mills, _ 

The manufactures of a people « of ſo little i in- 
duſtry cannot but be very triling, No ſabres 
are manufactured in Yemen, nor any edged 
veapon, except a ſort of crooked knives called 
Janbea. The making of match firelocks has 
been attempted here within theſe few years; it 
ſueceeds but indifferently. It is only of late that 

glaſs- 


"4 
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"5 


which there is neither painter nor ſculptor in 


31} OIſff: | 


The Turks have ſome muſicians; but the Ar 
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glaſs-works have been eſtabliſhed at Mokhy, 
Some coarſe cloth is manufactured here; but 


not ſo much as is required for the uſe of the 


country. Broad-cloths are neither made Nor 
worn here. The Engliſh brought ſome good 


of this-ſort to Mokha, but were obliged to carry 


them back to India unſold. 

-A'country, which affords ſo few articles for 
fale, cannot have a great trade. Coffee i is al. 
moſt the ſole article exported from Yemen; 3 
valuable commodity, in exchange for which 
many of thoſe things which this country needs 
from abroad may well be obtained. 

I have mentioned the imports in my account 
of the trade of Mokha. All the commerce of 
Vemen is carried on by this port, except only 
that ſome ſmall quantities of coffee are exported 
by Loheya and Hodeida, What has been faid, 


therefore, of the trade of Mokha, may be con- 


ſidered as relating to the trade of all Yemen. 


S # 
C 4 
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Of +4 Principal Towns in the Iman $ bm, 


In the travels of our while party, and in my 


own ſeparate excurfpons, I traverſed a great part 
of the Imam's dominions, which I have occaſion- 


_ ede in the courſe of my narrative. 1 
am 


there 
conce 
Tebid 
In 
the g 
chade, 
Harr, 
other 
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am now therefore only to ſpeak of ſome places 
more remote from the coaſt, which I had not oc- 
caſion to viſit myſelf, and which yet ſeem to de- 
ſerve notice. 1 ſhall mention nothing but what 
[ learned from perſons who had full acceſs to cer-. 
tain information, | | 
| Thave already given a general deſeription of 
Tehama, that vaſt, plain through which I travel- 
led from one end of it to the other. I have 
therefore nothing to add to what has been ſaid 
concerning the governments of Mokha, Has, 
Yebid, Beit el Fakih, Hodeida, and Loheya. 

In the highlands I ſaw and have deſcribed 
the governments of Sana, Damar, Ferim, Me- 
chader, Dsjobla, Tae,  Bellad Atlan, Udden, 
Harras, and Mofhak. The following are the 
other towns and diſtricts, which I know Ep 
dy hearſay, 3813 

Doran, in which ſeveral Imams de 3 is a ve- 
j ancient city, ſituate on the declivity of a moun- 
tan, not far from the roads between Sana and 
Damar. The diſtrict is under the goverment 
ck a particular Schiech, as is alſo Dsjebbel Scher- 
bi, a great mountain in its vicinity. 

Kataba is a city governed by a Dola, and de- 
ended by a ſtrong citadel, lying in a fertile 
tbuntry, through which paſſes a fine river, whoſe 
Vaters are diſcharged 1 into the ſea at Aden. In this 

diſtrict 


diſtrict is a range of wild and lofty mountains 


ment belonging to Sana; became afterwards the 
domain of the famous Schiech Abd Urrab; but 


It contains Dimlu, a ſtrong city, upon a moun- 


rior country. They are free Arabs who inhabi 


: derable extent, in which are a number of inde 
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bordering on the territorities of the Imam. 
| Hodsjerie was originally a diſtrict and goven. 


is now reunited to the dominions of the Imam. 


tain, which Abulfeda calls the King's Treaſury; 
and Mukatera, a fortreſs ſaid to be impregnable, 
which ſtands upon a lofty and precipitous hill, 
acceſſible only by gne narrow path, which is ſhut 
up by a gate ; but fertile on the ſummit in con, 
and plentifully ſupplied with water. 

. Oſab is a diſtrict held in fief from the Imam 9 
one of his relations. In it are a ſmall vilſage, and 
three ſtrong caſtles, upon hills. 

Kuſma is a ſmall town, ſtanding upon a high 
hill. Its confines I had occaſion to ſee, where 
it meets Tehama. The mountains in it pr. 
duce coffee, and extend far through the int: 


them. Dyjebi, a town, with a diſtri& of con- 


pendent Schiechs, lies farther northward. Thel 
two diſtricts form together the country of Rena; 
the merchants of which are often mentioned in 
ancient hiſtory. It is a fertile tract of count!) 


abounding chiefly i in grapes and coffee. 
Homſ uu 
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Homran is am ancient city, with a ruinous ci- 
tadel. In a hill, in its vicinity, there are ſaid 
to be three hundred and ſixty reſervoirs for wa- 
ter, cut in the rock. The diſtriet in which it 
lies, approaches near to the road between Sana 
and Beit el Fakih. Burra, a large and fertile 
mountain, is comprehended in it. 

In the province of Hofz/ch, extended over the 
mountains of Melban, ſtands «gs nel a town of 
conſiderable ſize. 

Manac ha is alſo a conſiderable town, and fa- 
mous for its fairs. It is the ſeat of the Dola of 
Harras. In the heart of his government lies 
the diſtrict of Safen, in which Schiech Mecrami 
has an almoſt impregnable caſtle, which * 818 
ſome years ſince, by ſurpriſe. 

North. weſt from Sana is a mountainous nd 
extenſive tract of country, which is conſidered as 
belonging to the Imam. But many Schiechs 
ae in it, who acknowledge not this Prince for 
ther Sovereign. He poſſeſſes, however, a num- 
ber of towns in it, and governs theſe by Dolas, 
whoſe authority is commonly confined within 
the walls of the places of their recen Such 
ne the following: e 

Tulla, a ſtrong town, with a citadel, in which 
a Dola reſides, whoſe juriſdiction” extends over 
mother ſmall town with a citadel. The reſt 
if the environs belongs to Schiechs. In this 
Vo. II. N diſtrict 


mrans 
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diſtrict is Schbæbhava, a large mountain, on 
which are more than three hundred village, 
under the dominion of various Schiechs ; fa. 
mous, too, as having been the ſeat of Khaſen, 
the founder of the reigning family. 

Khamir, a fortified town, ſituate in the mid. 
dle of the territories of the confederates of Ha. 
ſchid-u-Bekil.—It coſt the Imam no ſmall trou. 


ble to retain poſſeſſion of this town. | 
Medem, the capital of Hamdan, in which the | *. * 
Schiech has a palace. This principality is two * 
days journey in length, and one in breadth, [t —_ 
is reckoned among the dominions of Sana, be. ys. 
cauſe the reigning chief has been made to a. Thr 
knowledge himſelf the Imam's vaſſal. - 
Amran, a town with a citadel in a fertile 
country, which once belonged to the allies af nk 


Haſchid-u-Bekil. Saad el Khammel, one of the 
moſt ancient and famous kings of Yemen, is in. 
terred in this diſtri, > OY 


CHAP, X. 


Of the Princes and Schiechs within the Dominion of the 


Imam. 


Oxsz of the moſt ſingular and curious facts in 
the hiſtory of Arabia, is, its having always been, 


even from the moſt remote antiquity, parcelled 
f out 
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out among ſuch a number of petty princes and 
independent lords. The hiſtory of Arabia exhi- 
bits, through its whole courſe, neatly the ſame 
political arrangements which appear to have pre- 
vailed in Europe, for ſome centuries, in the 
middle age; with this difference only, that the 
Schiechs have ſeldom been in a ſtate of vaſlal- 
age, and never knew the feudal government. 

The nature and local circumſtances of Ara- 
dia are favourable to the ſpirit of independence, 
which diſtingutſhes its inhabitants from other 
nations. Their deſarts and mountains have al- 
vays ſecured them from the encroachments of 
conqueſt, Thoſe inhabiting the plains have 
ndeed been ſubdued ; but their ſervitude has 
been only temporary; and the only foreign 
powers to whoſe arms they have yielded, have 
been thoſe bordering on the two gulphs be- 
ween which this country lies. 

Independent Schiechs are therefore to be 
bund among the Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, 
wo eſcape oppreſſion in conſequence of the 
barenneſs of their lands, and of the facility 
vit which they retire into the deſarts, whither 
0 armies can follow them; and among the 
Kubails, or Arabian Highlanders, who inhabit 
nid and lofty chains of mountains, yet of ſufli- 
dent fertility to afford ſubſiſtence to a frugal 
race 
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race, blocked up by their enemies in this re. 
treat. 4 

Of the latter are the Schiechs' eſtabliſhed 
within the Imam's dominions. The hills which 
they occupy are high and precipitous, yet culti 
vated up to their loftieſt peaks, and abounding 
in productions of various forts. Theſe hills are 
very difficult of acceſs ; and the paſſes through 
the vallies are uſually barred, either by fortif. 
cations, or by caſtles upon inſulated rocks. A 
circumſtance, to ſhew with what eaſe the Schiechs 
defend themſelves, is, that the Imams, altho' 
they had little difficulty in expelling the Turks 
from the low country, have never been able, 
with all their efforts, to reduce thoſe Highland- 
ers, except only a ſmall number who have been 
brought to recognize their territorial ſuperior 
wy; "Sit £9. 

I could not learn the names, either of all thoſe 
Schiechs, or of their dominions. From tie 
few, however, that came to my knowledge, 
one may conceive how numerous they are; 
ſince the domains of ſo many are intermixed 
through territories of no greater extent than 
thoſe of the Imam of Sana. 

There is not one independent Schiech in the 
Tehama. But, not far from the royal reſidence, 
in the province of Sana, is a tribe of Bedouins 


denominated Beni Dabbean. | 
1 
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In the government of Bellad Anes are two 
Schiechs of "eminence, the Schiech of Bellad 
Anes, and of the mountain of Scherki. 

The lofty and extenſive mountain of Sumara 
belongs in part to Schiech Wadey, and partly to 
the Schiech of Beni Haſſan : Theſe are both 
raſſals to the Imam. But the town of Hoſech, 
in the vicinity of this mountain, is ruled by an 
independent Schiech. b 

The famous hill of Sabbar, which I mention- 
ed in my account of Taæs, is ſaid to be par- 
celled out among more than a hundred free and 
hereditary Schiechs, perfectly independent of 
the Imam, although ſurrounded on all hands 
by his territories. This fertile mountain con- 
liſts of a chain of hills of various heights. 

In the government of Hodsjerie are the 
Schiechs of Manſora and Aſzs. The diſtri 


of Beni Fuſof, and the hill of Habbeſchi, con- 


tain alſo a good number of hereditary indepen- 
dent lords. 

have already ſpoken of the prince of Beni 
Atlan, who reſides at Dorebat, and of the inde- 
pendent Schiechs who poſſeſs Mount Kamara, 
lying within this principality. In giving an ac- 


count of my excurſion through the highlands of 


Yemen, in eompany with Mr Forſkal, I at the 
lame time mentioned the prince of Udden, and 
his dominions. In nobility of family, and dig- 


nity 
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nity of rank, theſe two princes are inferior t 
none in Arabia. of 


The prince of O/ab is of the Imam's family 


and a vaſſal to that prince; his principality be. In | 
ing a territory that has been detached from the by the 
dominions of Sana, are ſt 
In no diſtri are there a greater number of 3 
conſiderable Schiechs than in Kuſma, the mot il Sclie 
weſtern range of the coffee mountains, This Near 
diſtrict, conſiſting entirely of precipitous hills, mon 
planted with coffee-trees to the very ſummits, is famul 
naturally populous, in conſequence of affording Th 
ſo profitable a produce as coffee, in ſuch abund. (red 
ance. Hence it 1s, that thoſe gentry are here Kn 
ſo rich and numerous. I was told of more than n 
thirty, who draw large revenues from the mark- Mana. 
ets\within- their dominions, at which an aſton wn 
iſhing quantity of coffee is ſold. Theſe Schiechs nia 
are all independent, and reſide in fartified cal- 0g 0 
tles upon the mountains. Vas | 
The government of Dsjebi being, with reſped I, 
to external Appearance, ſ oil, and productions, 9 2 
preciſely of the ſame character as Kuſma, is, * 
like it, full of Schiechs of eminence. I learned lence 
the names of a-dozen of them. They live in the Mug 
fame ſtyle as the others. { bouſ 
On Mount Harras, a large hill, fertile in Tx 

| 2 are likewiſe ſome caſtles, belonging to in- Fun 


e 
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dependent lords. This, among other diſtricts, 
was ſeized by Schiech Mecrami. 

In the territories which, have been conquered 
by the Imams from the allies of Haſchid-u-bekil, 
are {till many free domains. Among ten or a 
dozen of the moſt eminent Schiechs, are the 
Schiechs Beni - Aſchiab, Shemſan, and Maran. 
Near Tulla, is alſo Sejid Machſen of Hadsje, a 
principality anciently held under the reigning. 
family. . | 
The mountain Schæhhara, with its three hun- 
dred villages, is ſhared out among a great many 
Schiechs, moſt of whom were related to the 
royal family before its elevation to throne. of 
dana. 

The prince of Hamdan is diſtinguiſhed for his 
power, and the antiquity of hrs family ; he be- 
ing deſcended from the tribe of Hamdan, which 
vas known long before the days of Mahomet. 
Yet, with theſe advantages, he has been reduced 
to a ſtate of vaſſalage, probably becauſe his 
country was too plain and too narrow for de- 
fence againſt an enemy. In this principality is 
Muakeb, a city of a ſingular conſtruction; its 
| houſes are all cut out in the natural rock. 

From this detail, it appears, that the ſtate of 
Yemen is not unlike to that of Germany. The 
Arabs want only a head; they have princes, a 
body of nobility, and an ariſtocratic league. 
But 


—— 22 . 
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But their conſtitution is not of recent origin; 
nor did it take its riſe in the foreſts. It is as an. 
cient as ſociety - itſelf, and will probably lf 
while the country endures in which nature has 
eſtabliſhed it. 


SECTION XX. 


OF THE PROVINCE OF HADRAMAUT. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the General Character, and of the Commerce of thi 
Province. 


Hapranaur is bounded, on the weſt by Ye 


men, on the ſouth-eaſt by the ocean, on the 
north-eaſt by Oman, and on the north by a 
great defart. It comprehends a wide extent of 
country, eſpecially if, with the Arabians, ve 


include in it the diſtrict of Mabbra. Mahhra 


ſeems to be like Tehama, a ſandy plain, extend. 
ing in breadth, from the ſhores of the ocean 


| backward to where the hill country commence: 


Theſe 


E EBS 
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Theſe plains have probably been once covered 
by the ſea. | | 

Such being the ſtate of the coaſt, and of the 
Highlands, Hadramaut, like Yemen, exhibits 
great diverſities of ſoil and ſurface. Some parts 
of it are dry and deſart; but the hills are ex- 
tremely fertile, and are interſected by well-wa- 


tered vales. 


The inhabitants of this province, too, are di- 
vided, like thoſe of Yemen, into Arabs ſettled 
in towns, wandering Bedouins, and Kobails or 
Highlanders. A native of Hadramaut, with 
whom I had opportunities of converſing, de- 
ſeribed his country as the ſeat of ſcience and re- 
lgion. The other Arabs are leſs favourable in 
their accounts, and not without reaſon, if one 
may judge from the coarſeneſs of the dialect 
ſpoken in this province. It differs ſo conſider- 
ably from that of Yemen, that I needed an in- 
terpreter to aſſiſt me in converſing with the 
perſon who entertained me with the above pom- 
pous elogium of his country. The religion of 
his countrymen muſt be a tiſſue of fantaſtic 
pieces of ſuperſtition ; for the Sunnites are the 
prevalent ſect among them. 

Arabia the Happy, comprehending, as I have 
above remarked, the two provinces of Yemen 
and Hadramaut, enjoyed, in the remoteſt times, 


very extenfive commerce. Its expoxts con- 
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ic, 
ſiſted not only in its own productions, but in > 
thoſe of India likewiſe, which were brought into not « 
its harbours, upon the ſhores of the ocean, by Foce 
veſſels from India. As the navigation of the Hadi 
Arabic Gulph was always reckoned dangerous, eſtin 
thoſe articles of merchandiſe were conveyed by Tl 
land into Egypt and Syria. The caravans were ſome 
a ſource of wealth to the whole nation; the in. from 
habitants of the towns gained by purchaſes and and 1 
ſales, and the Bedouins by hiring out their ca. from 
mels. There is, therefore, the greateſt truth in maut 
the accounts of the ancients, which deſcribe ſo from 
pompouſly the opulence of the Happy Arabia, botte 
although its preſent ſtate be far from flouriſh- 
ing. 
Since the Europeans have diſcovered a differ 
ent rout to India, the trade of South Arabia has 
neceſſarily declined. To Yemen the loſs is made 
up by the exportation of ſuch immenſe quanti- 
ties of coffee; a traffic begun two centuries ago, Ta: 
and ſtill encreaſing: But Hadramaut, producing deral 
little coffee, has no ſuch relource, and is there- WW cient 
fore not likely to recover ſuddenly from the dif Noty 
advantages which it has ſuffered by the loſs of learn 
its Indian trade. Wha 
Yet this province ſtill carries on ſome trad ſons 
in its native productions; for theſe, ſhips from ſtate 
Maſſtat viſit its harbours upon the ocean. The told | 


bttle * which it affords, incenſe, gum Ara- 
bics 
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bic, dragon's- blood, myrrh, and aloes, are the 
articles of this trade. The incenſe of Arabia 1s 
not of the very beſt quality ; but the aloes of 
Sccatra, an iſle belonging to the princes of 
| Hadramaut, has been always in the very higheſt 
eſtimation. 

The inhabitants of Hadramaut have likewiſe 
ſome trivial manufactures. Yemen is furniſhed 
from this province with coarſe cloths, carpets, 
and the knives called Jambea, which are hung 
from the girdle, But the inhabitants of Hadra- 
maut being averſe to a maritime life, the trade 
from their ſea ports is all carried on in foreign 
bottoms (M.) | 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Principal Towns in Hadramaut, 


Turax are in Hadramaut a good many conft. 
derable towns, which were known to the an- 
cients, perhaps better than they are at preſent. 
Notwithſtanding the pains which I took, I could 
learn the names only of a few of thoſe places. 
What I know of the reſt, I had from ſome per- 
ſons not very well acquainted with the preſent 
tate of Hadramaut. I ſhall repeat what was 
bold me concerning ſome of thoſe cities. 

Schibam, 
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Schibam, a large city, and the ſeat of a powerful 
prince, ts eight days journey diſtant from San, 
and ten from Mareb. An Arabian from Marg 
informed me, that he had not found a ſingle vl. 


lage in Deo, on his way from his native city; 


but that, as he travelled through Hadramaut, he 
had been in ſeveral confiderable towns. Schiban 
ſeems to be the Saba of the ancients, from 
which the Sabeans were denominated. This 
people occupied the ſouthern parts of Arabia, 
before Mareb became the capital of their em- 
pire. | | 
Doan, in which a Schiech reſides, is five and 
twenty days journey eaſtward from Sana, and 
eleven from Keſchim. An inhabitant of Doan, 
whom I met with in Yemen, told me, that it 
was a larger and more elegant city than Sana. 
Dafar is a well known ſea-port town, from 
which incenſe, called in Arabia Oliban or Liban, 
is exported. This incenſe is not nearly ſo good 


as that of India. The Arabians are blamed for 


ſelling both their incenſe.and their gum without 
purifying them. This neglect occaſions a dete 
rioration in the qualitv, and a reduction in the 
price. A Schiech likewiſe reſides in Dafur. 
EKeſchim is a ſea-port town, and the ſeat of 1 
ſovereign prince. Its inhabitants are ſaid to be 
highly civilized, and to receive all ſtrangers hol- 

pitably. 
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pitably. The Rog ſometimes viſit this har- 
bour. 

Merbat and Haſeh are two cities, known only 
for the traffic which their inhabitants carry on 
in incenſe produced in that neighbourhood. 
The quantity of this incenſe is not ſo conſider- 
able as that which comes from Dafar; but it is 
better in quality than that from Schæhhr. The 
great conſumption of incenſe in the Indian 
temples, and even in private houſes, through 
ſome countries in the Eaſt, is what chiefly occa- 
ſions the demand for this article. It is not uſed 
in the moſques. 

Ainad is a conſiderablè town, thirteen tive 
journey from Keſchim, and ſeven from Schæhhr. 
An inhabitant of this town whom I ſaw in Maſ- 
kat, told me, what divers other Arabians con- 
firmed, that the tomb of the ancient prophet 
Kachtan or Faktan, mentioned in the Koran, 
ſtands within a day's journey of Ainad. Even 
before the days of Mahomet, pilgrims uſed to 
viſit this tomb. The inhabitants of Hadra 
[ll aſſemble at a certain time to perform Nos 
devotions there, A famous fair is held at it. 
lt is remarked, that all pilgrimages to one place, 
for ig many centuries, owe their continued ex- 
Iſtence to commerce. 

This ſame Arab from Ainad named to me 
more than a ſcore of cities, in the interior parts 


of 
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of the province, which he had viſited. As I knoy 
nothing of them but their names, I ſhall not ſet 
down the bare liſt. | 

There are alſo ſeveral ſea-ports, concerning 
which I could obtain no particular information, 
What was particularly ſtriking in the liſts of 


names mentioned to me, was the remarkable re. 


femblance of the names of many of the preſent 
cities in Hadramaut, to thoſe of the cities of A. 
rabia ſpoken of by the moſt ancient hiſtorians, 
Many of theſe eſtabliſhments, in this province, 
muſt have exiſted in the ſame ſtate from the 
moſt remote antiquity. 

Theſe obſervations lead me to think, that 


journey through this province might prove at 


leaſt no leſs intereſting than our journey through 
Yemen. The difficulties attending ſuch an ex- 
pedition, could not be greater than thoſe which 


we had to ſtruggle with. I was acquainted with 


2 Turk, who related to me with what eaſe and 
fafety he had viſited the ſeveral ſea- port towns 
ux South Arabia. The inhabitants of that coal, 
remembering the wealth which ſtrangers uſed 
to bring thither in former times, and long ac. 
cuſtomed to receive them well, would uadoubt- 


edly give Europeans Aa ee . at 


een 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Sovereign Princes in Hadramaut.. 


Tur Bedouins, and inhabitants of the hills, 
have here, as well as through the reſt of Ara- 
bia, a number of independent Schiechs; but, 
not knowing particulars, I can fay nothing of 
them, 21 | 

The coaſts, and the adjacent country, are ſha- 
red among ſovereigns of higher dignity, whom 
travellers have called Kings, although they take 
only the title of Schiech or Sultan. The Schiech 
of Schibam I have already mentioned as one of 
the moſt powerful. 

Doan belongs to a Schiech, whom I believe to 
be a deſcendent of Mahomet, and of the family 
of the Imams ; for he who reigned in 1763 was 
called Sejid Iſa el Amudi. In a neighbouring 
city, are the tombs of all the princes of the il- 


uſed luſtrious houſe of Amudi. 

ac- The Schiech of Dafar is alſo a Sovereign 
ubt Prince; but I know not either his name, or the 
n at. extent of his power. 


He of Keſchim, called by "Tl N King 
of Fartak, is the moſt powerful. His dominions 
comprehend a conſiderable number of cities, a- 
mong which is that of Fartak ; and hence the 
fancied 


reigning Schiech is always governor of this ifland, 
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fancied kingdom of Fartak, repreſented in yy 
rious maps. One of the Princes of Keſchin 
may have, ſome time or other, reſided in thx 
city, and may thus have given rife to the idea gf 
a Sovereign of Fartak. Beſide his poſſeſſions ol 
the continent, the Schiech of Keſchim is like 
wiſe Lord of the ifland of Soccatra, or Soccatira, 
famous for its aloes. The preſumptive heir tothe 


which ſeems to have belonged to theſe Arabian 
Princes from time immemorial. Arrian relates tha, 
in the period concerning which he writes, it was 
ſubje& to the Sovereigns of the incenſe county, 


The firſt Portugueſe who viſited Arabia - found BM by th 
the Prince of Keſchim {till in the undiſturbel BN Gulp! 
poſſeſſion of this part of the ancient dominion five d 
of his family. | viton: 
The principality of Ainad muſt be extenſive; Wi conce 
if the account may be credited, which I received It i. 
from a native of the city of the ſame name. Bu the m 
I have reaſon to fuſpect, that the Sovereign af Omar 
Ainad is one of thoſe Sultans of Jafa who bai? f bria, ( 
conquered ſome territories in Hadramaut. and &. 
There are probably ſtill other ſovereign ſtates The 
in this widely extended province. But I had nat pl; 
opportunities of acquiring farther knowledge of ing f 
a country, which, for many reaſons, deſerves 0B bor. 
be better known. b the 
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SECTION XXI. 


or THE PROVINCE OF OMAN. | 


—_ 
— — . - - — . ® ; 


the 

and, J . 

ian CHAP. I. | 

that, 

gi of Oman i in general 

itry, Taz province of Oman is bounded on the eaſt 
nd Wi by the Ocean; on the north, by the Perſian 


Gulph ; on the welt, and the ſouth, by exten- 
fre deſarts. I viſited no part of it, but the en- 
vrons of Maſkat; and, therefore, do not ſpeak 
concerning it from perſonal obſervation. 

[tis poſſeſſed by a number of petty Sovereigns, 
the moſt conſiderable of whom is the Imam of 
Oman or Maſkat. The Princes of Dsjau, Ga- 
bria, Gafar, Rank, Gabbi, Dahhara, Makaniat, 
ind Seer, Have the title of Schiech. 


? plain, 4 day's joutney in length; and exten- 
ng from the village of $i to the town of So- 
bor, The Imam's territories ate mountainous 
bo he very brink of the ſhore. The rivers con- 
ve to flow throughout the year, all, except 
Vor. II. 5 that 


The whole weſtern ſide of Oman is one ſan- 
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that near which Sohar ſtands, which, traverſing 
an arid plain, loſes itſelf among the ſands, and 
reaches the ſea only in the rainy ſeaſon. 

The country affords plenty of cheeſe, barley, 
tentiles, with ſeveral different ſorts of grape, 
Of dates ſuch abundance is here produced, a 
to yield an annual exportation of feveral ſhips 
lading ; and there is variety of other fruits, and 
of pulſe. Here are alſo lead and copper mines 
Fiſhes are ſo plentiful upon the coaſt, and fo ex 
ſily caught, as to be uſed not only for feeding 
cows, aſſes, and other domeſtic animals, but even 
as manure to the fields. 

The inhabitants are of different ſeQs in rel 
gion, and mutually regard one another as here. 
tics. The ſubjects of the Imam follow one Mu. 
ſulman doctor; thoſe of the Schiechs another. 


CHAP. II. 
Or4 the Territories of t the lnum #4 Oman, or A 


Tur te territory poſseſſed Foo the Imam of Oman i 
pretty extenſive, and contains a good many towns, 
moſt of which are but little known. I ſhall mention 
only ſome few particulars, which I learned con. 
cerning the more remarkable among them. 

 Roftak, a city at ſome diſtance from the ſea, i 
we: ſeat of the IO: In its e 


| 15 


is Dijebbel Akdar, the higheſt and largeſt moun- 

tain in Oman, and diſtinguiſhed for its fertility 

in fruits, eſpecially grapes. Sohar is an ancient 
and celebrated city, but greatly decayed. 

South from Roſtak, ſtands Kaibat, an an- 
cient city, which was once in a fouriſhing con- 
dition. 

The Imam of LE poſſeſſes alſo Kilaa and 
Sinsjibar, upon the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, 
which were, not long ines, conquered by one of 
his anceſtors. 

The moſt important and beſt known city in 
the dominions of this Imam is Maſkat ; in con- 
ſequence of which, he is, by many — cal. 
led King of Maſkat. It ſtands at one end of a 
beautiful plain, beſide a ſmall gulph, encompaſ- 
ſed with ſteep rocks, forming an excellent har- 
bour, in which the largeſt veſſels may find ſhel- 
ter. This harbour is likewiſe protected by forts; 
and the city thus fortified Bud by art and na- 
ture, | 

Arrian calls it Mica, ſe ſpeaks of it as be- 
ing, even then, a great emporium of the trade 
of Arabia, Perſia, and India. Maſkat has ever 
enjoyed this advantage, and even at preſent, poſ- 
leſſes a conſiderable trade. The Portugueſe made 
themſelves maſters of it in 1508. Two churches, 
one of which is now a magazine, and the other 
the houſe of the Wali or Governor, {till remain 

to 


the principal article that the country affords (x) 
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to ſhow that they were once eſtabliſhed here, 
An hundred and fifty years after their conquel 
of Maſkat, the Portugueſe were driven hence by 
the Arabs, through the treacherous aid of a Ba, 
nian, who had been robbed of his daughter by 


the Portugueſe Governor. Ta 
In no other Mahometan city are the Banians luſtr 

ſo numerous as in Maſkat z their number in this Arr, 
city amounts to no fewer than twelve hundred, fron 
They are permitted to live agreeably to their befo 
own laws, to bring their wives hither, to ſet may 
up idols in their chambers, and to burn their at M 
dead. If a Banian intrigues here with a Muflul. the! 
man woman, government does not treat him with ed tl 
the ſame ſeverity as he would meet de elſe, hiſto 
here. ſia, 
With reſpect to the Imam's revenue, 1 coull It wi 
learn nothing, but that the duties levied upon that 
merchant-goods amount to about an hundred In 
thouſand rupees. At Maſkat, Europeans pay maſt 
five per cent. upon imports; Mahometans fix nion 
and a half; and Jews and Banians ſeven per Bah, 
cent. The Imam's natural ſubjects pay fix per queſt 
cent. in kind, upon dates exported ; which are bins) 
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chA. m. 
Of the, Revolutions of Oman, 


Turxx are in Oman three very ancient and il. 


ns luſtrious families; thoſe of Gafari, Hamani, and 
lus Arrabi. The latter pretends to be deſcended 
ed, from the Koreiſch of Mecca, who were famous 
eir before the days of Mahomet. However this 


may be, the family of Arrabi have long reigned 


the ſupreme power. The events which degrad- 
ed them from the throne are connected with the 
hiſtory of Nadir Schab, the laſt Monarch of Per- 


it will be neceſſary to go back to ſame things 
that happened in the laſt century, 

Imam Malek, of the houſe of Arrabi, was 
maſter of all Oman, and added to his domi- 
nions, by conqueſt, Kunk, Kiſchme, Hormus, and 
Baharein. His ſon ſtill extended theſe con- 
queſts, making himſelf maſter of Kiloa and 
oinsjibar, in Africa. But, in the reign of his 
grandſon Ben Seif, the new Monarch of Perſia, 
Schah Nadir, ſent an army to conquer Oman. 
The Perſians loſt many of their number among 
the hills, and were repnlſed. Ben Seif accord- 


ingly 


at Maſkat, but are not at preſent in poſſeſſion of 


ſia, In order to convey diſtin& ideas of them, 
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ingly continued to occupy the throne till is 
death. 
| "Upon his decenſe, Mohammed Gafari, min: 
of Gabrin, made himſelf maſter of the great 
part of Oman, and aſſumed the title of Iman, 
His ſon El Naſer proved unable to maintain the 
conqueſts of his father. Seif el Aſdi, ſon to the 
laſt Imam of the family of Arrabi, made himſelf 
be proclaimed Imam, and forced Naſer to con. 
tent himſelf with his patrimony, the principality 
of Gabrin. 

Imam Seif el Aſdi was an indolent voluptuou 
prince. Not content with a numerous Harem, 
he would occaſionally attempt the chaſtity of li 
ſubje&s daughters. He addicted himſelf to tie 
uſe of wine and ſtrong liquors. He neglede 
his affairs; and, not paying his ſoldiers, vid 
were Caffer ſlaves, ſuffered them to harraſs 1 
pillage his ſubjects. This conduct rendered lin 
ſo odious, that Sultan Murſched, one of his 1s 
lations, eaſily procured himſelf to be proclainel 
Imam, and took poſſeſſion of almoſt all Oman. 
Maſkat ſtil} remained in allegiance to Iman 
Seif; and he maintained himſelf in it, by mew 
of four ſhips of war, and of the profits of 
trade. But, becoming yet more odious to th 
few ſubjects who ſtill obeyed him, by perſe 
ance in his imprudent conduct, he ſoon found i 


impoſſible to ſtand out t longer. in this ry 
- 
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he reſolved rather to yield up his dominions to 
the Perſians, than to his relation Imam Mur- 
ſched. 5 

Sailing to Perſia, with ſome veſſels which ſtill 
remained to him, he obtained from Nadir Schah 
a fleet, under the command of Mirza Taki 
Khan, Governor of Schiraz. The Perſian Ad- 
miral, upon arriving at Oman, made Imam Seif 
drunk, and ſeized Maſkat, with its citadels. 
Seif not knowing well what to do, purſued his 
rival Murſched with the Perſian forces, till Mur- 
ſched, reduced to deſpair by the loſs of his 
friends, died by a voluntary death. Imam Seif 
died himſelf foon after, at Roſtak, oppreſſed 
with the mortification of finding himſelf duped 
by the Perſians, 

Teki Khan, on his return to Schiraz, revolted 
ganſt Nadir Schah, and ſought to eſtabliſh 
dimſelf in the ſovereignty of Farſſſtan. It is well 
known, how that the Perſian Monarch quaſhed 
this rebellion, and puniſhed its author. But 
theſe diſturbances withdrew the attention of the 
Terſians from the affairs of Arabia, and made 


them negle& to keep up the garriſon in Mar- 
kat, El X 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


the Reigning Imam. 


| Ar the period of Toki Khan's expedition into 


Oman, there was at Sohar a governor of the hills, 
name of Achmed ben Sajid, a native of a ſmall aud 
town within the Imam's dominions. This Ach- ſelf, 
med, being a man of ability and enterpriſe, and of a 
ſeeing that, after the death of the two Imam, gove 
he ſhould be under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to hund 
ſuch potent enemies as the Perſians, made bis gainſ 
peace with the invaders, and managed matters WW amor 
ſo well, that Tœki Than een him in bis to di 
government. vallie 

During the civil wars in Perſia a. prince of ſuppe 


Rank, of the houſe of Arrabi, the Prince of Seer, 


and a Nobleman named Bel Arrab, had ſhared lain 
among themſelves the ſpoils of the laſt Imam. Af 
Bel Arrab had even aſſumed the title. perſo 
Achmed, ſeizing the Perſian officers in Ma. diſtur 
kat by ſurpriſe, forced the garriſon to ſurtender, WF Oma: 
and made himſelf maſter of the city; without Wi fs 1 
any effuſion of blood. Gaining to his interel I tim « 
the firſt Cadi, who officiates as Mufti in Oman, ng t 
he obtained from him a decifion, that he, 2 Jielde 
the deliverer ' of his country, deſerved to be WI be t. 
| ' raiſed Vo 


m ARanra, 2 12t 


d to the dignity of its Sovereign. In virtue 
of this deciſion, Achmed was ehen wee at 
Maſkat, Imam of Oman. 

As ſoon as Imam Bel Arrab heard this news; 


| he prepared to attack his rival with an army of 


four or five thouſand men. Achmed, too weak 
for reſiſtance, retired into. a fortreſs among the 
hills, in which he was inveſted by. his enemy, 
aud would have been obliged to ſurrender him- 
elf, had he not happily eſcaped in the diſguiſe 
of a camel-driver. - Being beloved in his former 
government, he found means to afſemble ſome 
hundreds of men, and with- theſe marched a- 
gainſt Bel Arrab, whoſe army was ſtill encamped 
among the hills. He divided his little troop in- 
to detachments, who ſeized - the paſſes of the 
rallies, and ſounded their trumpers. Bel Arrab, 
ſuppoſing himſelf to be circumvented by a ſtrong 
amy, was ſtruck with a panic, fled, and was 
lain in his flight by a ſon of Achmed. 

After the defeat and death of Bel Arrab, no 
perſon gave Imam Achmed ben Sajid any further 
liturbance in the poſſeſſion of the throne of 


Oman, except a ſon of Imam Murſched, who 


has made ſome unſucceſsful efforts to Cine 
tim of the ſovereign authority. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe attempts, the reigning Imam has 
jielded up to his rival the town of Nahbel, with 
the territory belonging to it. A brother and 

Vol. II. 5 Q two 
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two ſons of the laſt Imam, of the ancient famih, 
are ſtill living, in a private ſtation indeed, but 
in circumſtances ſo opulent, that they maintain 
three or four hundred ſlaves. The reighing 
Imam has married the daughter of one of those 
princes ; thus connecting his own family with 
the moſt iNuſtrious perſons in his dominions. It 
may be preſumed, therefore, that the reigning 
family, although but newly royal, ye continue 
to keep poſſeſſion of the throne. 

In 1765, Imam Achmed had ue ſixteen 
years, to the full ſatisfaction of his ſubjects. He 
ſaw juſtice promptly and uprightly adminiſtered, 
without partiality to rank or religion. Theft 
was fearce ever heard of. At Maſkat goods re- 
thained ſafely in the ſtreets by night; and few 
were at the pains to bolt their doors; The 
reigning Imam's troops conſiſt chiefly of Caffre 
ſlaves, who are well paid, armed with match- 
firelocks, and ſtrictly diſciplined, Imam Seit's 
ſlaves and ſoldiers were very thieviſh ; ſtrangers 
had moſt to fear from them who were guardian 
of the public ſecurity, — 

To eke out his ſcanty revenue, the Prince 
does not diſdain to deal himſelf in trade. H: 
keeps four Thips of war, and a number of ſmal 
veſſels, which, in time of peace, he employs in 


the conveyance of goods, chiefly to and = 


\ 
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the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, where he poſſeſſes 
(till Kiloa and Sinjibar. Some other ſhips are 
kept to guard the coaſt ; but this they do fo ne- 
gligently, or fearfully, that pirates venture into 
the very road of Maſkat. 

The inhabitants of Oman, although 7 not ond 
of ſea-fights, are nevertheleſs the beſt mariners 
in all Arabia. They have ſeveral good harbours, 
and employ many imall veſſels in the navigation 
between Jidda and Baſra, To this laſt town 
there come annually fifty ſuch yeſſels, called 
Trankis ; the ſtruQure of which I defcribed in 


en 

ge dhe account of our paſſage from Jidda to Lo- 
el, 6452+. They are ſewed together without nails, 
et dhe planks being bound with cords, 

re Tyo numerqus tribes of Arabs are chiefly em- 


ployed i in carrying. coffee by ſea, One of theſe 
vibes once dwelled on the ſhores of the Perſian 
Gulph ; but, being haraſſed by turbulent neigh- 
bours, at length ſought refuge in the dominions 
of the Iman of Omam. 


char. v. 


05 the Principality 17 Seer. 


Tas petty ſovereignty extends from Cape Maſ- 
ſendam along the Perſian Gulph. The Perſians 
call it the country of Dyjulfar, another cape 
near 
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near Muſſendom. The Europeans alſo hate 
thus learned to call theſe people the Arabs of 
Dsjulfar, | 

The other Arabs call it Seer, from the town 
of the ſame name, which has a good harbour, 
and is the ſeat of the Schiech. "He formerly 
poſſeſſed, and indeed ſtill retains, the iſle of 
Scharetsje, with ſome conſiderable places upon 
the oppoſite ſide of the Gulph, among which 
are Kunk and Lundsje. 

This country not long ſince acknowledged 
| the ſovereign authority of the Imam ; but it ha 
withdrawn itfelf from this condition of depend. 
ence; and the Schiech often goes to war with 
his old maſters, Yet he is not ſtrong enougt 
to defend himſelf without aſſiſtance; and there 
fore takes care to live in a good underſtanding 
with the other independent Schiechs, eſpecially 
with the Schiech of Dsjau, whoſe dominions li 

weſtward from Oman. 

The Prince of Seer makes fois figure among 
the maritime powers in theſe parts. His navy 
is one of the moſt conſiderable in the Perlun 
Gulph. His ſubjects are much employed in n. 
vigation, and carry on a pretty. monk not 
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SECTION XXII. 


of THE PROVINOES OF LACHSA AND NEDSJED. 


of Lacryas in particular. 


Tins country is bounded towards the eaſt 1 
the Perſian Gulph, towards the ſouth by Oman, 
veſtward by the province of Nedsjed, and north- 
vard by the territories of the wandering 8 
in the neighbourhood of Baſra, 

It is alſo denominated Hadsjar, and ſome- 
times Babhrein. The latter of theſe names, in 
ſri propriety, belongs only to the iſland of 
4ual, and the ſmall iſles depending upon it. 

Lachſa affords no great variety of produc- 


tons. Its aſſes and camels are eſteemed to be 
of an excellent breed; and, of the latter, ſome. 


Boulands are u ſold into Syria. In the 
interior parts of this province, the inhabitants 
ire much * dates: Upon the coaſts, pearl- 

fiſhing 
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- fiſhing is followed with advantage; and there is 
a conſiderable trade in foreign commodities, 
With reſpe& to religion, the inhabitants of 
Lachſa are divided. Thoſe living in the towns 
are Shiites ; but the peaſants are, like- the Be- 
douins, Sunnites. Here are alſo Jews, and a 
great many Sabeans, or Chriſtians of St John, 
This country was once a province of the Ot. 
toman empire. The Arabs have long ſince, 
however, ſhaken off the Ottoman yoke, Many 
Turks, deſcended from the ancient Pachas, till 
remain in the province, and enjoy conſiderable 
eſtates, but have no ſhare in the government. 
The province of Lachſa belongs in ſovereign- 
ty at preſent to the Schiech of the, Arabian tribe 
of Beni Khaled. The reigning Schiech, in 
1765, was Arar. The tribe of Beni Khaled is 
one. of the moſt powerful in Arabia. They are 
ſo far ſpread through the deſart, as often to har. 
raſs the caravans: paſſing between Bagdad and 
Kaleb. The greater part of Lachſa is inhabited 
by Bedouins, and other petty tribes; but thele 
all acknowledge the dominjon of the Schiech of 
Beni Khaled, 
I could learn nothing concerning the cities i 
the interior parts of this province. Lachſa, the 
ſeat of the reigning Schiech, is probably a large 
city, containing conſiderable. buildings. p ; 
eas Ns „ 4005 
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Katif, a town of ſome magnitude, ſtands up- 
on the coaſt, at the diſtance of about five Ger- 
man miles from the ifle of Bahhrein. The in- 
habitants earn their ſubſiſtence by the pearl-fiſh- 
ery. When any are too poor to fiſh at their 
own riſk and expence, they hire their labour to 
tranger-adventurers, who reſort hither in the 
hotter months of the year, the ſeaſon for the 
fiſhing. The air of this country is, however, 
believed to be very inſalutary in ſummer. The 
ruins of an old Portugueſe fortreſs are ſtill to be 
ſeen near this place. | 

Koueit or Gren, as it is called by the Perſians 
and Europeans, is a ſea- port town, three days 
jurney from Zobejer, or old Baſra. The inhabi- 
unts live by the fiſhery of pearls and of fiſhes. 
They are ſaid to employ in this ſpecies of naval 
induſtry more than eight hundred boats. In 
the favourable ſeafon of the year, this town is 
left almoſt deſolate, every body going out either 
tothe fiſhing, or upon ſome trading adventure. 
Gren is governed by a particular Schiech, of the 


of Lachſa, but ſometimes aſpires at independence. 
In ſuch caſes, when the Schiech of Lachſa ad- 
ances with his army, the citizens of Gran re- 
treat, with their effects, into the little iſland of 
Feudrje. Near Grzn are the remains of ano- 
ther Portugueſe fortreſs. 

Be- 


tribe of Othema, who is a vaſſal to the Schiech 
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Between the territories of the Schiech of La. 

b chſa, and the dominions of the Sovereign of 0. 
man, are a numerous tribe, denominated 4 My. 

Jillim, and poſſeſſing ſeveral conſiderable towns, 

the names of which are unknown to me. 


CHAP, II. 
Of the Province of Nee 


Tuis province is of vaſt extent. It compre- 
Hends all the interior parts of Arabia, lying be- 
tween the provinces which I have above brief) 
deſcribed, and the deſart of Syria. The foil i 
various; among the hills fertile, and bearing a. 
bundance of fruits, eſpecially dates; but, being 
bounded by arid tracts of country, its rivers ar 
only ſhort ſtreams, which, after paſſing through 

the vallies, have their waters abſorbed in the ſau- 
dy plains, before they can reach the ocean. Upon 

this account, the inhabitants are, in many places, 

obliged to dig deep wells; and cultivation i; 
there difficult, or almoſt impoſlible. 
The Bedouins inhabit a great part of this pto. 
vince. The remainder is mountainous, full of 
cities and villages, and parcelled out among ſ0 
many petty Sovereigns, that almoſt every litti 
= town has its own Schiech. Formerly, when the 


power 
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power of the Sherriffes was at its height, many of 
theſe Schiechs, who were ſituate i in the vicinity 
of Hedsjas, were obliged to pay tribute to the Sher- 
rife of Mecca, At preſent, they pay nothing. 
The inhabitants of this vaſt country reſemble 
the other Arabs in their moral qualities ; ; they 
ae at once robbers and hoſpitable. As thoſe 
petty Sovereigns are ſo numerous in Nedsjed, it 
is impoſſble for any traveller to paſs ſafely thro' 
this country ; the firſt Schiech whoſe territory 
he enters, will be ſure. to rob him, if it were on- 
ly to prevent 8 a neighbour. with whom he is at war 
from profiting by this act of rapacity, if he him. 
ſelf ſhould abſtain; from its. The caravan indeed 
travels ſafe between Oman and Mecca, becauſe 
it conſiſts of. beggars from whom. nothing is to 
be gained. But the Schiechs 0 f. Nedsjed levy a 
contribution. upon the caravan from Bagdad, on 
is way to Mecca, in the fame manner as the 
Schiechs of; Hedsjas levy contributions upon 


0. 
lu 


Ns, 


ou WY doe from Syria and Egypt. I have, however, 
ces learned that the inhabitants of N edsjed carry on 
| Is a conſiderable trade among themſelves, and with 


their immediate neighbours; and it is therefore 
not improbable. that an European might travel 
n even through this remote 0 of Ara- 
ia. 

The people appear to be of a very warlike 


1 and are almoſt conſtantly in arms. 
Vol. II. y R | It 
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It is ſaid that none of their young men is ſuffer. 
ed to marry till after he has performed fome 
gallant action. | 
Nedsjed is divided into two wide diſtricts; F/ 
Arad, which joins Oman; and E. Kherdsje, * 


ching to the confine of Yemen. Several of the 


towns in El Ared were named to me; among o- 
thers, E! Aijæne, the birth- place of the new pro- 
phet Abd ul, Wabheb, of whom 1 ſhall ſhortly 
ſpeak. 

In the diltrict of El Keri, extending 
northward from Hedsjas to the defart, is the 
city of Imam, famous, even before the days of 
Mahomet, for being the native city of Moſei 
lama, who ſet himſelf up for a prophet. This 
diſtri contains alſo many other cities. 

N rth from 1 5 and about ten days Jour- 


Schamer, of codfiderable extent and fertility. Be. 


tween this mountain and Syria is a hilly tract of 
country, denominated Dyef al Sirhan, 12 


aud cultivated. | 


fie new \ Rela 1705 Part of Nel 
[x this province, are Sabzans, OT. Chriſtians of 


St John, and a few Jews. Its other inhabitants 
are 


re 
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are all Mahometans, and were once rigid Sun- 
nites. Some time ſince, a new religion ſprang 


up in the diſtrict of El Ared. It has already 
produced a revolution in the government of A- 


or and wall -probably hercafter influence the 


ate of this country {till farther. 

The founder of this religion was one Abd ul 
Wahbeb, a native of Aijæne, a town in the dif. 
trict of El Ared, This man, in his youth, firſt 
ſtudied at home thoſe ſciences which are chief- 
ly cultivated in Arabia; he afterwards ſpent 


ſome time at Baſra, and made ſeveral journies 


to Bagdad, and through Perſia. 30 

Alfter his return to his native place, he began 
to propagate his opinions among. his country» 
men, and ſucceeded in converting ſeveral inde- 
pendent Schiechs, whoſe ſubjects conſequently 
became followers of this new prophet. _ 

Theſe Schiechs, who had hitherto been almoſt 
conſtantly at war among themſelves, were now 
reconciled by the mediation of Abd ul Wahheb, 
and agreed to undertake nothing in future with- 
out conſulting their apoſtle. By this aſſociation, 
the balance of power in Nedsjed was deſtroyed : 
Thoſe petty Schiechs, who could , maintain their 
independence againſt, any of the members of the 
league ſeparately, were unable to reſiſt the whole 
acting together. Wars alſo became, from the 

e cauſes, more keen and frequent, religion 
| NOW 
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now intermingling itfelf with other grounds of 
difpute. 

Abd ul Wahheb having thus rediiced greit 
part of EI Ared, the Schiechs Who were work. 
ed, called in to their aſſiſtance Arar, Schiech of 
Lachſa. That Prince, from motives as well of 

policy as of religion, complied with their re 
queſt, and ſent an army into El Ared: | This ar 
my being defeated by Abd ul Wahheb, 'Schiech 
Arar marched thither himſelf, at the head of 
four thouſand men, with a train of artillery, Cos 
fiſting of three old pieces of -cannon and a mor- 
tar. He laid ſiege to a fortreſs ſtanding on } 
hill ; but, as he could make no uſe of his arti. 
lery, | he was compelled, after BY ſome lol 
ſes, to return to Lachſa. 

have already given ſome account & the ad. 
ventures of Schiech Mecrami of Nedsjeran; and 
I at the fame time mentioned that he was in 
ſome ſort the head of A particular ſect. An A- 
rabian of Lachfa told me, that there was a greit 
fimilarity between the principles of Abd ul Wab- 
heb, and thoſe of Shiech Mecrami. It ſeems to 
be ſo. At leaſt thoſe two innovators in religion 
muſt have been good friends; otherwiſe Sehiech 
Mecrami could not have pafſed through Neds- 
Jed with a ſmall army, to attack the potent chiel 
of Lachſa, as he did in 1764. It ſhould ſeem, 


that he kad joined Abd ul * or * 
5 
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his ſon Mahomet, who had by this time ſucceed- 


schiechs. I was even told, that theſe two act- 
ing in concert, had ſubdued many of their 
neighbours. The reſt wrote to äll the Arabs 
in the neighbourhood of Baſra, during the time 
of my ſtay in that city, begging their aſſiſtance. 

After the death of Abd ul Wahheb, his ſon 
retained the ſame authority, and continued to 
proſecute his views. He ſuſtains the ſupreme 
ecclefiaſtical character in El Ared. The here- 
ditary Schiechs of the ſmall ſtates in that coun- 
try, which were once independent, do indeed 
ſtill retain -a nominal authority; but Mahom- 
med is, in fact, ſovereign of the whole. He ex- 
acts a tribute, under the name of Sikla, or aid; 


for the purpoſe of carrying on the war _ 
the Infidels. 

The Sünnites edmplath of His petri on. 
But, more probably, this bigotted and ſuperſti- 
tious ſect hate and calumniate Mahomet for his 
innovations in religion. However the matter 
be, certain it is; that ſuch of the inhabitants of 
Nedsjed as are unwilling to embrace the new 
religion are retiring to other parts of the coun- 
fry. Zobayer, the ancient Baſra, which had de- 
ayed to little better than a hamlet, has been 


peopled by theſe goes and is now a large 
town, | 


As 


ed his father, in order to reduce the Sunnite | 
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As I had no opportunity of becoming ze. 
quainted with any of the diſciples of this ney 
religion, I can ſay nothing poſitive with reſped 
to its tenets. I had a converſation upon this 
head indeed with an Arabian Schiech, who had 
been accuſtomed from his youth to travel with 
merchants through all Arabia, and had viſitel 
the principal cities in Nedsjed. This Bedouin 
Schiech, who appeared to be an intelligent man, 
gave me the following account-of * religion in 
queſtion. _ 

Abd ul Wahheb ny that God is the onh 
proper object of worſhip and invocation, as the 
creator and governor of the world. He forbade 
the invocation, of faints, and the very men. 
. tioning of Mahomet, or any other prophet, in 
prayer, as practices favouring of idolatry. He 
conſidered Mahomet, Jeſus Chriſt, Moſes, and 
many others, reſpected by the Sunnites in the 
character of prophets, as merely great men, 
whoſe hiftory might be read with improvement; 
denying, that any book had ever been writtel 
by divine inſpiration, or brought down from 
heaven by the angel Gabriel. He forbade, 33 
crime againſt Providence, the making of vos, 
in the manner of the Sunnites, to > obtain deliyer- 
ance from danger. 

This account of the Schiechs does not en- 


tirely {cord with what was told me by ſome 
Sunnites, 
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zunnites, of the doctrines of Abd ul Wahheb. 
But, upon this head, it would be unfair to give 
credit to the diſciples of a- ſuperſtitious ſect, 
whoſe falſe opinions are all combated by the new 
religion. he r 
The Muſulman religion, as profeſſed by the 
Sunnites, is ſurely far different from what it 
vas inſtituted by Mahomet. This ſect follow 
the authority of ſome commentators, who ex- 
plain the Alcoran by their own whimſies, and 
exalt their private opinions into doctrines of the 
Mahometan ſyſtem. It acknowledges a long 
train of ſaints, who are invoked in caſes of ne- 
ceſſty, and to whom many abfurd miracles are 
ſcribed, and theſe ſaid to have been wrought 
in favour of perſons who addreſſed themſelves 
b the ſaints, in preference to God. It gives 
kth to the virtues of amulets, and the efficacy 
df fooliſh vows. In ſhort, it has gradually a- 
dopted many pieces of ſuperſtition, which are 
condemned in the Alcoran, and juſtified only 
by the ſtrained interpretations of the Doctors. 
Other ſects, ſuch, for inſtance, as that of the 
Ledites, have corrupted the religion of Maho- 
net leſs; although even among them it is far 

rom remaining in its original purity. 
The new religion of Abd ul Wahheb deſerves 
lerefore to be regarded as a reformation of 
Mahometiſm, reducing it back to its original 
ſimplicity. 
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ſimplicity. He has gone farther, perhaps, than 
ſome other reformers ; but an Arab can hardy 
be expected to act in ſuch matters with a is 
cate hand. Experience will here ſhew, whether 
a religion, ſo ſtripped of every thing that might 
ſerve to ſtrike. the ſenſes, can maintain its 
ground among ſo rude and i gnorant a a people 5 
the Arabs. * 

The impoſture + of Schiech Meerami i is nowiſe 
inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of reformation. The 
Schiech,' taking advantage of the rudeneſs of 
his countrymen, has impreſſed them with a 
natical idea of the efficacy c of his prayers, girin 
out, that he obtains. in this way whatever he 
aſks from God. This confidence, i in. the pover 
of prayer is not inconſiſtent with ſimplicity of 
doctrine. We have among ourſelves, inſtances, 
that it is apt to ſeize upon the mind, in an age 
illuminated by ſcience, and profeſing the purel 


Ky religions. 
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SECTION XXII. 


gf THE INDEPENDENT ARABIAN STATES UPON 
THE SEA-COAST OF PERSIA, 


— er rnrrnnnrmnn—— mnt 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Arabs inhabiting around the Perfian Gulph. 


Our geographers are wrong, as I have elſewhere 
remarked, in repreſenting a part of Arabia as 
ſubje&t to the Monarchs of Perſia, So far is it 
from being ſo, that, on the contrary, the Arabs 
poſſeſs all the ſea-coaſt of the Perſian empire, 
from the mouths of the Euphrates, nearly to 
thoſe of the Indus. 

Theſe ſettlements upon the coaſt of Perſia be- 
long not, indeed, to Arabia properly ſo called. 
But, ſince they are independent of Perſia, and 
ue the ſame language, and exhibit the ſame man- 
ners, as the native inhabitants of Arabia, I ſhall 
dere ſubjoin a brief account of them. 

It is impoſſible to aſcertain the period at 
which the Arabians formed their ſettlements up- 

Vol. II. 8 on. 
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on this coaſt. Tradition affirms, that they have 
been eſtabliſhed here for many centuries. From 


a variety of hints in ancient hiſtory, it may be ITI 
preſumed, that theſe Arabian colonies occupied my v 
their preſent ſituation in the time of the fir And 
kings of Perſia. There is a ſtriking analogy be. have 
tween the manners aſcribed to the ancient I. alway 
thyophagi, and thole of theſe Ar abs. apprc 
They live all nearly in the ſame manner, lead- ſome 
ing a ſeafaring-life, and employing themſelves in They 
fiſhing, and in gathering pearls. They uſe little think 
other food but fiſh and dates; and they feed allo woul 
their cattle upon fiſh. the a 
They prize liberty as highly as do their bre- Th 
thren in the deſart. Almoſt every different Perſia 
town has its own Schiech, who receives hardly ſhun | 
any revenue from his ſubje&s ; but, if he has of the 
no private rtune, muſt, like his ſubjects, ſup- ure 0 
port himſelf by his induſtry, either in carrying nbs. 
goods, or in fiſhing. If the principal inhabitants {urpe: 
happen to be diſſatisfied with the reigning leet c 
Schiech, they depoſe him, and chooſe another Culpl 
out of the ſame family. Was 0 
Their arms are a match-firelock, a ſabre, and Theſe 
a buckler. All their fiſhing- boats ſerve occs ite fa 
ſionally as ſhips of war. But a. fleet, like this, llicer 
that muſt frequently ſtop to take fiſh for food, I Ad 
when they ſhould purſue the enemy, can newer kize 


perform any very great exploits. Their war 
are 
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are mere ſkirmiſhes and inroads, never ending 
in any deciſive action, but producing laſting 
quarrels, and a ſtate of continual hoſtility. 

Their dwellings are ſo paultry, that an' ene- 
my would not take the pains to demoliſh them. 
And as, from this circumſtance, theſe people 
have nothing-to loſe upon the continent, they 
always betake themſelves to their boats at the 
approach of an enemy, and he concealed, in 
ſome iſle in the Gulph till he have retreated. 
They are convinced that the Perſians will never 
think of ſettling on a barren ſhore, where they 
would be infeſted by all the Arabs who frequent 
the adjacent ſeas. 

Theſe Arabs are Sunnites. They regard the 
Perſians, who are Shiites, with abhorrence, and 
ſhun all alliance with them. The mutual hatred 
of the two ſets, was even one cauſe of the fail- 


up- ure of Nadir-Shah's attempt to ſubdue theſe A- 
ing abs. In the proſecution of this object, the u- 
ants lurper had, at immenſe expence, equipped a 
ung leet of twenty-five large ſhips upon the Perſian 
ther Gulph. But, as he had no Perſian ſailors, he 


vas obliged to take Indians, who were Sunnites. 
Theſe refuſing to fight againſt their brethren of 
ite fame orthodox faith, maſſacred their Shiite 
ilicers, and carried off the ſhips. Towards the 
end of his life, Nadir-Shah was meditating to 
kize theſe Arabs, to tranſport them to the 

| ſhores 
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ſhores of the Caſpian Sea, and to ſettle a colon 
of Perſians in their room. His tragical death 
prevented the execution of this project; and the 
diſturbances in Perſia have ever ſince preventel 
all incroachments from that quarter upon the l. 
berty of theſe Arabs (o). N 
Their government and preſent political ſitu; 
tion ſeem to me to bear a great reſemblance to 
thoſe of ancient Greece, Hoſtile engagements 
are continually a-fighting, and' important few. 
lutions happening upon the Perſian Gulph; but 
the Arabs have no hiſtorian to ſpread their fame 
beyond their own narrow confines, | 


CHAP. II. 
Of Places bie to the Dominion ef Perfa. 


Tas kings of Perſia, although not maſter of 
theſe coaſts, yet retained ſome places upon 
them. In later times, the Perſian governon of 
theſe places have ſhaken dff their allegiance, and 
have, in ſome meaſure, erected them into inde- 
pendent ſovereignties. The chief of the are 
Gambron, and Hormus., 

Gambron, a ſea-port town in the 8 of 
Lari ſtan, belonged anciently to the Perſian Mo- 


narch. After the death of — a * 
1a 
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fan, named Naſer Khan, made himſelf maſter 
of the province, and, by conſgquence, of the 
ity. He acknowledges himſelf vaſſal to Vakeel 
Kerim Khan of Schiraz, yet pays no tribute, 
and reſpects not the VakeePs authority, unleſs 
when he comes with his army to compel him. 
The city of Gambron, which has been alſo 
called Bender Abbas, was famous through all 


10- reſent, as the port of Schiraz, and of all the 
ut ſouth of Perſia. Its trade was, at that time, 
me rery extenſive. At preſent it is very low; nor 

is there a ſingle European counting-houſe in 


the city. This decline has been occaſioned by 
the domeſtic diſturbances in Perſia, and the wars 


and diſputes between the French and the Eng- 
liſh, The Dutch for a while continued to car- 
y on a petty trade here. But, ſince they form- 
ed a ſettlement in the iſle of Karek, they have 
entirely deſerted Gambron. 

The iſle of Ormus, ſo celebrated of old, now 
retains nothing of its ancient ſplendour. It be- 
longs at preſent to Mulla Ali Shah, a Perſian, 
vho made himſelf maſter of it immediately af. 
ter the death of Nadir-Shah, whoſe admiral he 
had been. This Prince of Ormus poſſeſſes like- 
vile a part of the ifle of Ki/hme, the other part 
ting W to the Prince of Seer. 
| Tow South 


the laſt century, and in the beginning of the 
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South from Lariſtan is Minau, a conſiderable 
inland town, fix leagues diſtant from the ſe. 
ſhore. The inhabitants of the diſtrict in which 
it lies are Shutes, and are chiefly employed in 2. 
griculture ; from theſe circumſtances, they are 


ſometimes induced to acknowledge the autho. The 
rity of the Chan of Lariſtan. to Del 
A tribe of Arabs, denominated Belludge, inha- is an a 

bit between Minau and Cape Jaſte. They Kerme 

are maſters of a good many veſſels, and ca- 1 

ry on a conſiderable trade with Baſra, upon ap 

the Arabic Gulph, and even venture as far as to adjoin. 

the coaſts of India. Theſe Arabs are Sunnites; dlups 

and unity of religious ſentiments has, occaſioned Wi viich 

their joining the party of the Afghans in the 

late revolutions of Perſia. 

Some geographers repreſent theſe Belludge as 

inhabiting all along the Perſian coaſt, to the 

mouths of the Indus, and have'deſeribed them as 

a warlike people, addicted to piracy. I knov 

not whether they are- to be conſidered as inde- . 

pendent, or as tributary to Perſia. More pro- coaſt f 
bably, they acknowledge no ſovereign authoritj poſſeſs 

but that of their own Schiechs. Some narratives bart of 

of travels, performed in the laſt century, relate Range 

the extraordinary adventures of a Prince. of b the! 
Jaſke, who withſtood the power of Shah Abbas, ad ex 

till he was, at length, taken off by treacher). Noty 

His widow continued to refiſt the Perſian King, I ny 


and 
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and performed deeds worthy of the heroines in 
the ages of chivalry; But, it is to a Schiech of the 
Belludge that the ſtory is properly to be refer- 
red, | 
The country from Bender Abbas, northward 
to Delam, reſembles the Tehama in Arabia; it 
is an arid plain, and is called by the Perſians 
Kermefir, or the hot country. In this diſtrict 
know no place but Khamir, a caſtle fituate 
on a precipitous rock, which, with a ſmall tract 
adjoining, is the property of a particular Schiech. 
dlups come hither for cargoes of ſulphur, of 


vhich there is abundance. in the neighbourhood. 
he | . 
as 
he CHAP. III. 
a Of the Territories of the Tribe of Houle. 
K Tus numerous tribe are maſters of all the 


walt from Bender Abbas to Cape Berdiſtan, and 
poſſeſs all the ports in this extent of coaſt. One 


part of the tract is parched and barren; but a 
ange of hills, like Dahr Aſban, extend nearly 


ud exported by the inhabitants. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe natural advantages, the 
abs of Houle do not cultivate their lands, but 


ire by hunting and fiſhing. They are Sunnites; 
and 


0 the ſea, and afford wood, which is cut down 
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and are eſteemed among their neighbours ſn 
valour. If their forces could be brought to af 
in combination, they might eaſily conquer al 
the cities upon the Perſian Gulph : But almoſ 
every city is ſubject to a particular Schiech; 
and, although theſe Schiechs are all dete 
dents from the ſame family, they chooſe n. 
ther to remain petty and poor, than to niit 
themſelves to a more opulent and reſpectabl 
condition, by ſubmitting to act in concert, u. 
der the direction of one Grand Schiech. 

The following are the Schiechs or Princes 
the tribe of Houle : 

The Schiech of Seer, whit I mietilched] in 
the deſcription of Oman; but who, being or 
ginally from this country, and of the tribe 
Houle, poſſeſſes, in the neighbourhood of Gan- 
aa the cities of Kunk, Lundsje, and Ras H. 

His ſubjects export wood for fuel and cha. 
| _ 

The Schiechs of M Gbo and T5jerack. Tit 

inhabitants of the latter of theſe diſtricts alſo en 
port wood; and are ſaid to be the braveſt of al 
the tribe of Houle. 
- Laftly, the Schiechs of Nachelo, Naben 
Aaloe, Tahhbrie, Schilu, and Kontoun. Ide 1 
habitants of Nachelo are eſteemed to be ven 
ſkilful divers. In thg city of Konkoun, the i 


habitants of which are of a more Pacific chars 
te 
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ter than the other branches of the tribe of 
Houle, bath Jews and Banians reſide. 

Perſians, who have no ſhips, but Iive by huſ- 
bandry,-occupy the tract between the principa- 
lity of Abu Schæbhr and Cape Berdiſtan. 


[cen 

- I CHAP. IV. 

ral 

table Of the Principalities of Abu Schahbr and Bender Righ. 
, Uh 


Aso ScyzHnr, the capital of the independent 
ſtate of the ſame name, poſſeſſes a commodious 
harbour, in which ſhips can come up cloſe to 
the houſes. This circumſtance induced Nadir 
Shah to ſtation a fleet here, of which ſome re- 
mains are to be ſtill ſeen. Since that time, this city 


be | 

7 | has been better known, -and more conſiderable, 
am- __ 

EH. lt is at preſent the ſea- port town of Schiraz; and 


the Engliſh, the only European nation who con- 
tinue to trade with Perſia, have a factory here. 
The Arabs inhabiting the diſtrict of Abu 
dSchæhhr are not of the tribe of Houle. There 
are among them three eminent families; the two 
rſt of which have been, from time immemo- 
nal, ſettled in this country. The third, named 
. Matariſch, came lately from Oman, where they 
were employed i in fiſhing, entered into alliance 
with the other two, and found means to uſurp 
Vox. II. I. the 
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the ſovereign authority, which they have noy 
held for ſeveral years. 

The preſent Schiech, Naſer, of the family of 
Matariſch, poſſeſſes likewiſe the iſle of Bahhrein, 
upon the coaſt of Arabia, by which he is en. 
abled to keep on foot ſome ſhipping. He ab 
has conſiderable domains in Kermeſir, which he 
holds from Kerim Khan, with whom Naſer; 
children are placed as hoſtages for their father 
fidelity. It is a happy circumſtance for Schi. 
raz, that the Prince of Abu Schæhhr can thus 
be retained in the intereſts of Perfia by means 
of his poſſeſſions in Kermeſir. 

Schiech Naſer was a Sunnite; but, in hopes 
of being appointed Admiral of the Perſian fleet, 
he became a Shiite, and married a Perſian lady. 
_ Theſe two ſteps have proved very injurious to 
him and his family. He is odious to his ſub- 
jects and neighbours; and his children are no 
longer counted among the Arabian nobility. 

Bender Rigk, the ſeat of the prince of this 
name, is a city encompaſſed with walls in an 
indifferent ſtate, and lies north from Abu 
Schæehhr. The petty ſtate, of which this is the 
capital city, comprehends ſeveral other places in 
Kermeſir, which render its Sovereign in ſome 
meaſure dependent upon Kerim Khan. The 
Arabs of this principality are chiefly addicted to 

15 | | "rv; 1s 
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; ſeafaring- life; the Perſians inhabiting its back 
parts are huſbandmen. N 

The reigning family of Bender Rigk are of 
the Arabian tribe of Beni Saab, and are origi- 
nally from Oman; but the grandfather of the 


preſent prince, having become a Shiite, and mar- 


ried a Perſian lady, this family are no longer 
counted by the Arabs among their genuine no- 

bility. Tt 
The reigning Prince of Bender Rigk, Mir 
Mabenna, is diſtinguiſhed through this country 
for his vices and cruelties, as one of the moſt 
execrable tyrants that ever exiſted. He made 
ſervants murder his father in his own preſence, 
becauſe the old man had a predilection for his 
eldeſt ſon. He killed his mother, becauſe ſhe 
reproached him for his crimes. He cauſed his 
brother, and ſixteen of his other relations, to 
be aſſaſſinated, that he might eſtabliſh himſelf in 
unqueſtioned poſſeſſion of the throne. He 
drowned two of his ſiſters, - becauſe a neigh- 
bouring prince had aſked one of them in mar- 
rage. He expoſes all the female children that 
happen to be born to him. In 1765, this de- 
(elable monſter was under the age of thirty 
Years, | oF 
Mir Makenna had fallen twice into the hands 
af Kerim Khan. From his firſt captivity he 
Made his eſcape, upon a defeat which the Go- 
vernotr 


* 
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vernor of Perſia ſuffered. He obtained his l. 
berty the ſecond time, by the good offices of hi 
ſiſter, who was married to a Perſian officer, 
Upon returning into his own dominions, he im, 
mediately began to pillage the caravans which 
travelled between Schiraz and Abu Schzhhr, 
and to practiſe piracy. Kerim Khan prepared 
to chaſtiſe him, and beſieged his capital, but 
without ſucceſs. 

In the year 1765, the ſame Kerim Khan ſent 


fo demand payment of the tribute due for his 


poſſeſſions i in Kermeſir; but Mir Mahenna ma- 
treatßed the officer who was ſent on the errand, 
and cauſed his beard to be ſhaven. Kerim Khan 
then ſent a ſtrong army againſt him, which con- 
quered Bender Righ, and all his territories. Mir 
Mahenna had, however, prudently retired, be- 
fore it was too late, with his troops, and a pan 
of his ſubjects, into a deſart ifle called Khouwer, 
where he waited till the Perſian army ſhould re. 


tire from his country. After they were gone, 


he returned out of the iſland, expelled the gar- 
riſon from Bender Rigk, and nee "_rw_ 
hon of his dominions. | 

The tyrant had e dens himſelf to drun- 
kenneſs; and had begun to exerciſe his 'cruel- 
ties upon his troops to ſuch excels, as to cut of 


the noſe and ears of ſome of the principal” off- 
| eers; 5 yet his ſoldiers were ſtill ſo ſteadily at- 


tached 
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tached to him, that, even in the period of his 
exile, he took the iſle of Karek from the Dutch. 
A band of robbers never abandon their chief, 
while he continues to ſhare the plunder among 
them. 


CHAP. V. - 
Of the Tribe of K. jab, and their Schiech Soliman. 


Taz Arabian tribe of Kiab, or, as the Perſians 
pronounce it, Tsjab, inhabit the fartheſt point 


upon the fide of the Perſian Gulph. They were 


in ſmall conſideration before the reign of their 
preſent Schiech Soliman, whoſe fame hath even 
reached Europe, in conſequence of a quarrel he 
had with the Engliſh, in which he took ſome of 
their ſhips, 


This Schiech took adyantage of the PO 


of Perſia, and of the defects in the government 


of Baſra, He began with ſubduing his petty in- 
dependent neighbours; after which he made 
lumſelf maſter of ſeveral large diſtricts in Perſia, 
and promiſed tribute to the Khans who were 
contending - for the throne of that diſtracted 
empire. None of them ever attempted to ex- 
at tribute but Kerim, and he contented himſelf 
Wth a ſmall ſum. Selman then extended his 

conqueſts 


_— 
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conqueſts towards Baſra. He cultivated the 
friendſhip of the Ajals, the chief people of that 
country ; and at laſt made himſelf maſter of all 
the iſles between the mouths of the Euphrates, 
commonly called the country of Schat el Ar. 
rab. | 
Having puſhed his conqueſts to the navigable 
rivers, he endeavoured to form a naval force. He 
built his firſt veſſel in x758; and, in 176 5, he had 


phrate 


Hirn 


ten large, and ſeven ſmall ſnips. ep! 
In the ſame year, 1765, Kerim Khan ſent 2 N 
force againſt him, too powerful for him to reſt, A 
He then tranſported his treaſures and troops 150 
from iſle to iſle, till he had carried them to the ""_ 
welt of Schat el Arrab. The Perſians could not "ag 
purſue him for want of ſhips, and were there. * 
fore obliged to retire. The Pacha of Bagdad ap 
then ordered his forces to attack Soliman ; but 6 
he retreated among the iſles, and eſcaped the bk 2 


Turks now, as he had before ayoided the Per- 


Lxcept 

ſians. 3 
The territory of the tribe of Kiab extend wntine 
from the deſart of Arabia to the country of hettive 
Hindean, and northward to the principality of On t] 
Haviſa, It is watered by ſeveral rivers, large  rathe 
and ſmall. It abounds in dates, rice, grain, ang b 
and paſture. Its principal cities are Damet, Iy- all the 
ing within Perſia, Hafar, and Ghoban, the r de {mal 


amoi 
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of a Schiech, near one of the mouths of the Eu- 
ates. |; 617 - 7 0 


CHAP. VE 


Of fome other independent States. 


Hixprax, north from Bender Rigk, and bor- 
tering on the poſſeſſions of the tribe of Riab, is 
2 [mall diſtri&, ſubject to a particular Sovereign. 
ſhe Arabs who inhabit it live upon the pro- 
luce of their lands, and their cattle. 

Haviſa, a city and diſtrit in the back parts 
of the country bordering on the Perſian Gulph, 
longs to a deſcendent from Mahomet. This 
Prince is named Maula, and * the privi- 
ge of coining money. 

Upon the eaſtern coaſt of the Perſian Gulph 
de many iſles, and moſt of them inhabited. 
lxept Ormus, none of them conſtitutes an in- 
ependent ſtate, The different princes on the 
tinent poſſeſs the iſles adjoining to their re- 
hectixe dominions. | 

On the weſtern ſide of the Gulph is an iſle, 
* nther a cluſter of iſles, known to the Euro- 
feans by the name of Bahhrein. The Arabs 
al the largeſt of theſe iſles Aval; and each of 
le ſmaller has its particular/name. As this iſle 
Famous for the pearl-fiſhery, and has under- 
gone 
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gone many revolutions, and often changed it 
maſter, I muſt ſay a few words of it. 

Bahhrein is a fortified city, upon the iſe, 
known either by the ſame name, or by the 
name of Aval. In this iſle were once three 
hundred and ſixty towns and villages. At pre 
fent it contains, beſide the capital, only fix 
wretched villages. A long ſeries of wars hare 
ruined the others. 

This iſle produces great adams of ate 
But its chief dependence is upon the pear|-fih- 
ery, as the beſt pearls are found here in great 
abundance. The duties upon the two article 
of dates and pearls afford its Sovereign a lack d 
rupees, or 300,000 French livres. Out of this 
revenue he is obliged to maintain a garriſon 
the city. a 

Bahhrein belonged once to the Portugucl 
When they were driven out of the Perſian 
Gulph, it fell into the hands of the Schiech c 
Lachſa, but was taken from him by the Fe. 
ſians. The Imam of Oman then made bimfel 
maſter of it, but gave it up again to the Peril 
Monarch for a ſum of money. After ſome time 
during the inroad of the Chas, the Perl 
Governor ge e it up to the Schiech of Nabend 
of the tribe of Houle. Another Houlite, ti 
Schiech of Tæhhri, expelled him of Naben 
Nadir Shah's admiral then ſeized it; but, t 
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his departure, the Schiech of Tæhhrie recover- 
ed it. During the late troubles in Perſia, the 
Schiech of Aſloe made himſelf maſter of this 
ile, but was immediately diſpoſſeſſed by the 
Princes of Abu Schæhhr and Bender Rigk, 
who-conquered it together. The firſt of theſe 
princes drove out the fecond, and was in his 
turn expelled by the Beni Houle. In 1765, it 
had returned again into the poſſeſſion of the 
Schiech of Abu Schæhhr, and he was then ſole 
Monarch of the iſle of Bahhrein. | 

From this narrative, the reader may form an 
idea of the continual revolutions which take 
place among this multitude of petty princes. 
At Baſra I learned ſome particulars concerning 
their complicated quarrels, which I could not 
well comprehend : I was told, that every Arab 
Prince was always at open war with two or three 
others of his own nation. 

The navigation is continually diſturbed and 
interrupted by theſe ſtrong quarrels. On board 
y Arabian veſlel, paſſengers are always in dan- 
ger of falling into the hands of one enemy or 
another. It is only on board a European ſhip, 
which the Arabian ſmall craft dare not attack, 
that one can- perform this voyage in fatety, 


Vol. II. 5 HAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Ile of Karel. 


Turs ifle, which lies on the eaſt coaſt of the 
Perſian Gulph, between Abu Schæhhr and Ben. 
der Rigk, contains only a fingle village; but 
the aqueduQts cut in the rocks, which ſtill re- 
main, ſhew it to have been once more populous 
in proportion to its extent, which is about fire 
leagues in circumference. 

Karek has become famous, in conſequence of 
the ſettlement lately formed upon it by the 


Dutch, and fince given up by them. As this 


event has made ſome noiſe in the world, I Tal 
give a brief account of it. 

The Dutch carried on a great trade to Baſra, 
and had for the principal director of their iac- 
tory there a Baron Kniphauſen, who was much 


reſpected in that city. This German having 


embroiled himſelf with the Governor, in conſe- 
quence of ſome affair of gallantry, was caſt in 


priſon, and might have loſt his head, had he 


not paid a large ſum of money for his liberty. 
Before he failed for Batavia, he obtained from 
the factory at Baſra a written atteſtation of the 
innocence of his conduct; and the Dutch Eaſt- 


India Company approved of all he had done. 
n 
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In conſequence of his difference with the Go- 
vernor of Bafra, Mr Kniphauſen had agreed 
with Mir Naſer, Prince of Bender Rigk, to 
whom Karek belonged, that the Dutch ſhould, 
fir a certain annual -rent, be allowed to ſeat 
their factory there. The government at Bata- 
via reliſhed the project, which was, in fact, a 
very wiſe one, and ſent the Baron, with two 
great ſhips, to carry it into execution. 

Upon arriving at Karek, he ſeized ſome ſhips 
from Baſra, and detained them, till he received 
reſtitution of the ſum which he had paid for his 
liberty. He built a large ſquare magazine upon 
the iſland, and raiſed, by degrees, four towers at 
ts corners, each of which he furniſhed with fix 
annons, Mir Naſer, diffatisfied at the erection 
of theſe fortifications, attacked the Dutch, who 
attacked him in his turn, but could not follow 
lim into his faſtneſſes. This petty war proved, 
lowever, very expenſive to the company. 

Baron Kniphauſen, after governing Karek 
"ith ſovereign authority for five years, was ſuc- 
ceded by Mr Vanderhulft, who having been 
previouſly employed at Baſra, and knowing the 
Arabs, thought it his duty to proſecute, with 
Mir Mabenna, the new Prince of Bender Rigk, 
ite war which had been waged againſt his fa- 
ter, Mir Mahenna, by a ſtratagem, ſeized 
WO armed veſſels belonging to the Dutch, and 

unſuc- 
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unſucceſsfully attempted a deſcent upon the 
iſland. Mr Vanderhulſt then enlarged his for. 
tifications, and formed the plan of a town, 
which was ſoon peopled with Twins and A. 
rabs. 

This ſettlement might be lucrative to the off. 
cers employed about it; but the expences of 
the war and the garriſons conſumed the Comp. 
ny's profits, and they determined to abandon 
it; but the proſpect of an advantageous trade 
with Perſia induced them to hold it ſome time 
longer. The new Governor, Mr Buſchman, 
therefore concluded a peace with Mir Mahennz; 
after which the trade met with no interrup- 
tion. | ; 

His ſucceſſor, Mr Van Houting, although in 
other reſpects a man of merit, did not conduc 
himſelf ſo prudently, being a ſtranger to the 
genius and temper of the Arabs, and having no 
experienced officers under him. He was not 
careful to obſerve a neutrality in the quarrel 
between the Prince of Abu Schæhhr and Mit 
Mahenna ; but, in condert with the former, at- 
tacked the latter in his retreat in the iſland of 
Khoneri. Mir Mahenna allowed his enemic 
to approach ; and, when he ſaw them in ſecur- 
ty, fell upon them with his cavalry, and entire) 
diſcomfited the troops of the Dutch, and of Abu 


Schæhhr. 
Em. 
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Emboldened by this ſucceſs, Mir Mahenna 
made a deſcent upon the iſle of Karek, and be- 
ſieged the town. Mr Van Houting ſuffered 
himſelf to be outwitted by a Perſian, by whom 
he was perſuaded to permit Mir Mahenna to 
enter the fort with a ſmall retinue, in order- to 
agree upon terms for an accommodation. The 
Arab then made the Dutch garriſon priſoners, 
and ſent them to Batavia, This event happen- 
ed in the end of December 1765. 


It is not probable that the Dutch Eaſt-India | 


Company will put themſelves to the trouble of 


expelling the conqueror, and renewing their e- 
labliſhment on the iſle of Karek. 
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SECTION XXII. 


OF THE BEDOUINS, OR WANDERING ARAB, = 
; the li 
tribes 


— ran ron to the 
| nage 
_ CHAP. petty 


tribes 


Peruliarities in the Manners of the Bedouinz, at leal 


> 

Tur Arabs ſettled in cities, and eſpecially thoſ 
in the ſea-port towns, have loſt ſomewhat ol 
their diſtinctive national manners, by their in- 
tercourſe with ſtrangers ; but the Bedouins, who 
live in tents, and in ſeparate tribes, have ſtill re. 
tained the cuſtoms and manners of their earlielt 
anceſtors, They are the genuine Arabs, and 
exhibit, in the aggregate, all thoſe charac: 
teriſtics which are diſtributed reſpectively among 
the other branches of their nation. 

I have repeatedly noticed the different accep- 
tations in which the word Schech or Schiech i 
uſed. Among the Bedouins it belongs to ever) 
noble, whether of the higheſt or the loweſt or- 
der. Their nobles are very numerous, and com- 

poſe in a manner the whole nation; the ple 
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belans are invariably actuated and guided by 
the Schiechs, who ſuperintend and direct in 
every tranſaction. 

The Schiechs, and their ſubjects, are born to 
the life of ſhepherds and ſoldiers. The greater 
tides rear many camels, which they either ſel] 
to their neighbours, or employ them in the cars 
rage of goods, or in military expeditions. The 
petty tribes keep flocks of ſheep. Among thoſe 
tribes which apply to agriculture, the Schiechs 
at leaſt live always in tents, and leave the cul- 
ture of their grounds to their ſubjects, whoſe 
dvellings are wretched huts. 

lt is the difference in their ways of living that 
conſtitutes the great diſtinctions which characte- 
nſe the different tribes. The genuine Arabs diſ- 
Cain huſbandry, as an employment by which 
hey would be degraded. They maintain no 
wmeſtic animals but ſheep and camels, except 
perhaps horſes. 'Thoſe tribes which are of a 
pre Arab race live on the fleſh of their buf- 
Joes, cows, and horſes, and on the praduce of 
ame little ploughing. The former tribes, diſtin- 
ſhed as noble by their poſſeſſion of camels, 
te denominated Abu el Abaar ; and the ſecond 
dedan. The latter are eſteemed a middle claſs, 
Keen genuine Arabs and peaſants. I have 


Kaule they kept buffaloes and cows. The 
Mo@dan 


ard ſome tribes mentioned contemptuouſly, 
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Moædan tranſport their dwellings from one 
country to another, according as' paſturige fai 
them; ſo that a village often arifes ſuddenly 
a ſituation where, on the day before, not 2 hut 
was to be ſeen. 
| The genuine Bedouins, Eving rh in the 
open air, have a very acute ſmell. They diſike 
cities, on account of the fœtid exhalations pro 
duced about them. They cannot conceive hoy 
people, who regard cleanlineſs, can bear to 
breathe ſo impure air. I have been affured, by 
_ perſons of undoubted . veracity, that ſome N 
douins, if carried to the ſpot from which a 0 
mel has wandered aſtray, will follow the animal 
by ſmelling its track, and diſtinguiſh the mark 
of its footſteps, by the ſame means, from thol 
of any other beaſts that may have travelled tht 
fame way. Thoſe Arabs, who wander in tht 
deſart, will live five days without drinking, ai 
diſcover a pit of water by examining the foil ani 
plants in its environs., They are faid to be al 
_ dicted to robbery ; and the accuſation is not e 
tirely unfounded; but may be laid equally toths 
charge of all nations that lead an erratic i, 
The Schiechs ride continually about on their bot 
ſes or dromedaries, inſpecting the conduct of the 
ſubjects, viſiting their friends, or hunting. Trave 
{ing the deſart, where the horizon is wide 33 0 


the ocean, they perceive travellers at a diftane 
A 
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As travellers are ſeldom to be met with in thoſe 
wild tracts, they naturally draw nigh to thoſe 
whom they diſcover, and are tempted to pillage 
the ſtrangers when they find their own party the 
ſtrongeſt. Beſides, travellers paſſing through 
theſe deſarts go generally in caravans ; and a 
ſingle perſon, or a ſmall party, has a fingrular and 
ſuſpicious appearance, which is a en to 
the Bedouins. 

In Arabia, as in all other thinly inhabited 
countries, robbery is practiſed; but the Arabian 
robbers are not cruel, and do not murder thoſe 
whom they rob, unleſs when travellers ſtand 
upon the defenſive, and happen to kill a Be- 
douin, whoſe death the others are eager to re- 
venge. Upon all other occaſions they act in a 
manner conſiſtent with their natural hoſpitality. 
Upon this head I have heard ſome anecdotes, 
which it may not be amiſs to introduce here. 

A Mufti of Bagdad, returning from Mecca, 
was robbed in Nedsjed. He entered into a 
vritten agreement with the robbers, who-enga- 
ged to conduct him ſafe and ſound to Bagdad 
for a certain ſum, payable at his own houſe. 
They delivered him to the next tribe, thoſe to 
a third; and he was thus conveyed from tribe 
to tribe, till he arrived ſafe at home. | 
An European, belonging to a caravan which 
Wa plundered, had been infected with the plague 
| X upan 
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upon his journey. The Arabs, ſeeing him to 
weak to follow his companions, took him with 
themſelves, lodged him without their camp, , 
tended him till he was cured, and then ſent hin 
to Baſra. 

An Engliſhman, who was travelling expreb u 
India, and could not wait for the departure of: 
caravan, hired two Arabs at Bagdad, who were 
to accompany him to Baſra. By the way he wu 
attacked by ſome Schiechs, againſt whom be at 
firſt defended himſelf with his piſtols; but, being 
hard preſſed by their lances, was forced to ſur- 
render. The Arabs, upon whom he had fired, 
beat him till he could not walk. They then 
carried him to their camp, entertained him for 
Tome time, and at laſt conducted him ſafe to 
Baſra, When Mr Forſkal was robbed by the 
Arabs in Egypt, a peaſant, who accompanied 
him, was beaten by the robbers, becauſe he had 
piſtols, although he had made no n to de· 
fend himſelf with them. | 
The pillaging of the caravans is not der 
owing merely to the propenſity which the Arz- 
bians have to robbery; Their pillaging expedr 
tions are commonly. conſidered by themſelves 
lawful. hoſtilities againſt enemies wio would de- 
fraud the nation of their dues, or ' againſt rival 
_ tribes, who have undertaken to protect n i. 
"ou trader s. 


In 
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In one of thoſe expeditions, a few years ſince, 
andertaken againſt the Pacha of Damaſcus, who 
was conductor of the Syrian caravan to Mecca, 
the tribe of Angſe, which gained the victory, 
ſhowed inſtances of their ignorance, and of the 
ſimplicity of their manners. Thoſe who hap- 
peed to take goods of value knew not their 
worth, but exchanged them for trifles. One of 
thoſe Arabs having obtained for his ſhare a bag 
of pearls, thought them rice, which he had heard 
to be good food, and gave them to his wife to 
boil, who, when ſhe found that no boiling 
could ſoften them, threw them away as uſeleſs. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the political Conflitution of the wandering Arabs. 


Tzxzarmee of the government of the Arabs in 
general, I ſaid a few words occaſionally con- 
cerning that of the Bedouins. To avoid unne- 
cefſary repetition, I ſhall add here only a few par- 
ticulars concerning chiefly their political inte- 
teſts, in reſpe& to the neighbouring nations. 


de The dignity of Schiech is hereditary, but is not 
ial confined to the order of primogeniture. The 
pil 


petty Schiechs, who form the hereditary nobility, 
- choole 
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chooſe the grand Schiech out of the reigning f. 
mily, without regarding whether he be mot 
nearly or more diſtantly related ta . * 
ceſſor. 

Little or no revenue is pid to the grand 
Schiech ; and the other Schiechs are rather his 
equals than his ſubjects. If diffatisfied with his 
government, they depoſe him, or go away with 
their cattle, and join another tribe. Theſe emi- 
grations, which happen pretty frequently, have 
reduced fome tribes, which were once potent, u 
2 low and inconfiderable ſtate ; and have greath 
augmented the numbers and power of ſome 
petty tribes. 

Perſonal ſlavery is eſtabliſhed among the he. 
douins ; but none of them are aſcripti gleba. A 
peaſant, when diſſatisfied with his maſter, may 
quit his ſervice, and remove any where elle, 

The Bedouins, who live in tents in the deſatt, 
have never been ſubdued by any conqueror; but 
ſuch of them as have been enticed, by the proſpet 
of an eaſier way of life, to ſettle near towns, and 
in fertile provinces, are now, in ſome meaſure, 
dependent on the Sovereigns of thoſe 3 

Such are the Arabs in the different parts af 
the Ottoman empire. Some of them pay a rent 
or tribute for the towns or paſturages which the 
occupy. Others frequent the Banks of the Eu- 
phrates, only i in one ſeaſon of the year; and, in 

Winter, 
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vinter, return to che deſart. Theſe laſt acknow- 
edge no dependence on the Porte. 


Turks; to whom, on the contrary, they would 
be dangerous neighbours, if the Pachas did not 
find means to ſow diſſentions among the tribes 
and great families, when there are more than 
one pretender to the dignity r Schiech of 
Schiechs. 

The policy of FR Turks occaſions frequent 
wars among the Bedouins; but theſe are nei- 
ther long nor bloody. 

Whenever the Turks interfere in their quar- 
rels, all the tribes combine to repulſe the com- 
mon enemy of the whole nation. 

Every Grand Schiech juſtly conſiders himſelf 
% abſolute lord of his whole territories ; and ac- 
cordingly exacts the ſame duties upon goods 
carried through his dominions as are levied by 
other princes. ' The Europeans are wrong in ſup- 
poling the ſums paid by travellers to the Grand 
Schiechs to be es a ranſom to redeem them 
from pillage. | | 

The Turks, who ſend earavans through the 
deſart to Mecca, have ſubmitted to the payment 
of theſe duties. They pay a certain ſum annu- 
ally to the tribes who live near the road to 
Mecca ; in return for which, the Arabs keep the 
vells open, permit the paſſage of merchandize, 
. eſcort the caravans. | 

It 


Neither are, properly ſpeaking, ſubject to the 
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If the Bedouins ſometimes pillage thoſe can. 
vans, the haughty perfidious conduct of the 
Turkiſh officers is always the firſt cauſe. of ſuch 
| hoſtilities. Thoſe inſolent Turks look upon al 
the Arabs as rebels; that is, in the modern ſigni 
fication of this word, as a people who, although 
weak, have the audacity to withſtand the oppreſ 
fion of their ſtronger neighbours. In conſe 
quence of this ſelfiſh reaſoning, they violate their 
engagements ; and the Arabs take their reveng: 
by pillaging the caravans. 

The famous Ali Bey, when he conducted the 
Egyptian caravan to Mecca, would not pay al 
the duties on his way to Mecca, but promiſed to 
pay the reſt, on his return, and forgot his pto- 
miſe. On the year following, the Arabs afſen- 
bled in greater numbers, and obliged the Captait 
of the caravan to pay for himſelf and Ali Bey 
both. The Turks exclaimed againſt this as at 
act of robbery ; yet the Arabs had only done 
_ themſelves juſtice. 

The conduct of Abdalla, Pacha of Damaſcus, 
who commanded the Syrian caravan in 1756, wat 
{till more odious. When the Schiechs of the 
tribe of Harb came to meet him, to receive tht 
ſtipulated toll, he gave them a friendly invitation 
to viſit him; but, inſtead of paying the toll, cut 
off their heads: and ſent them to Conſtantinople, 
as a proof of his victory over the rebel Arabs. 


The ſtroke which thoſe ſuffered by the ag 
: (of 
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their chiefs hindered them from attempting any 
thing in revenge, on either that or the following 
year: The caravans travelled in triumph to 
Mecca; and the Turks boaſted of the valour 


. and prudence of Abdalla Pacha. But, in the 
gl third year, the Arabs avenged the flaughtered 
1 Schiechs, and, with an army of eighty thouſand 


men, raiſed out of all the tribes, routed the 
Turks, and pillaged the caravan. The tribe of 
Aneſe, under the command of their Schiech, 
litinguiſhed themſelves particularly in this ex- 
pedition. 

There is a certain ſubordination among the 
tides. The petty tribes, being unable to de- 
fend themſelves, place themſelves under the 
proteſion of the greater, and are governed by 
their laws. Thus are powerful tribes formed by 
the union of ſeveral ſmall tribes. 

The Arabian nation are much more numer- 


luppoſed to be. They occupy countries, once 
ultivated and populous, whoſe ancient inhabit- 
ats have diſappeared. The period at which 
theſe Arabian ſettlements were formed, cannot 
"ww be aſcertained ; nor is it known whether 
5 may not have been anterior to the reign 


puſh accurately between different nations. The 
due of Palmyra, who have been ſuppoſed to 
Ne ] ws, were more probably Arabs. 

CHAP. 


dus, and wider ſpread, than they are generally 


it the Caliphs. The ancients did not diſtin- 
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CHAP. I.. - 


| Of the Bedauins on the confines of the Deſart, 


Tu moſt ancient and powerful tribes of thi 1 
people are thoſe which eaſily retire into the de . 
fart when attacked by a foreign enemy. Thele = 
too have preſerved the national character in it 1. 
greateſt purity, and have maintained their l. * 
berty unimpaired. Of this number, are the f.. 
lowing tribes, of whom I ſhall mention ſuc up 
particulars as have come to my knowledge. * 

The Beni Khaled are one of the moſt power % r 


ful tribes in all Arabia, on account of their con- 
queſts, their wealth, and the number of other 
tribes ſubject to them. From the deſart of Neds 
jed, they have advanced to the ſea, and hare 


conquered the country of Lachſa, as I mention. fu 
ed in the proper place. The Schiech of tis het 
tribe does not live always in the city of Lack: a 
fa, but ſometimes in tents in the deſart? * 
The tribe of Kiab, who inhabit north from . 
the Perſian Gulph, and of whom I have alread) ns 
ſpoken, rarely encamp; they have poſſeſſions i * 
the province of Stſiſtan, in Perſia. "mY 
In this province of Suſiſtan, near the prine ks 3 
pality of Haviſa, and in the neighbourhood "WW. the 


the city of Schuſter, five different _ | 
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dle tribes of independent Bedouins. From the 
exiſtence of theſe eſtabliſhments, I ſhould judge 
the authority of the Perſians in this country to 
de precarious, and Sulifan to be interſperſed 
with deſarts. | 

Beni Lam, are a great ue between Korne 
und Bagdad, upon the banks of the Tigris, the 
Arabic name of which river, in conſtant uſe a- 
nong the inhabitants of the country, is Dids- 
jel, They receive duties upon goods carried 
between Baſra and Bagdad. Theſe Arabs ſome- 
limes pillage caravans. The Pacha of Bagdad 


chaſtiſes them by beheading their chiefs. But 
the ſucceſſors of the Schiechs, who have been 
deheaded, are always as great enemies to the 
Turks, and as zealous to maintain their liberty, 
4 their predeceſſors have been. 

Montefdf, or Montefik, are the moſt power- 
hl tribe north from the deſart, whether in re- 
pet to the extent of their territories, or the 
vat number of the ſubaltern tribes who ac- 
uowledge their authority. They poſſeſs all the 
wuntry upon both ſides of the Euphrates, from 
lune to Ardje. _ : 

In ſummer, when the graſs i in the defart i is in 
manner durnt up, the reigning Schiech re- 
les at Nahhr el Antar, a town upon the banks 
i the Euphrates. In winter, they drive their 
Vol. II. Y cattle 


then ſends troops againſt them, and ſometimes 
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cattle to feed in the deſart, and encamp in tent, 
The inhabitants of the villages, who apply to: 
griculture, and are for this reaſon held in con. 
tempt by the Bedouins, pay a tribute. They 
are poor, as muſt naturally be the condition d 
the ſubjects of thoſe Schiechs who live comfort 
ably themſelves, but are not. diſpoſed to ſul 
their peaſantry to grow rich, 

The Arabs of this tribe often plunder travel 
lers going between Helle and Baſra. The Br. 
cha of Bagdad commonly chaſtiſes them ; ſome: 
times even depoſes the reigning Schiech, and 
advances another prince of the ſame family n 
his room. Theſe Arabs ſubmit to this flight 
degree of dependence on the Turks, becauſe 
they are unwilling to loſe their eſtabliſhments 
on the fertile banks of the Euphrates, In tle 
late troubles of theſe provinces of the Ottoman 
empire, frequent notice was taken of this tnde, 
and they ated no unimportant part. 

The tribe derive their name from one Mont 
ik, who came from Hedsjas, and was deſcended 
from a family who were illuſtrious before the 
days of Mahomet. One thing certain | is, that 
the deſcendents of this M ontefik have been fore 
reigns in this country from time immiemoril 
They are divided into many branches ; and, in 


my time, the reigning family conſiſted of hs 
uſle 
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hundred and fifty perſons, all of whom might 
ire to the ſupreme power: 

In 1765, the reigning Schiech, who was not 
of the eldeſt branch, was named Abdallah; The 
other princes of his family enjoyed, at the ſame 
time, a.certain ſhare of authority; each having 
his own ſubjects, with whom; in time of war, 
they all join the troops of the Schiech of 


cuſtoms upon their own account. | 

There were named to me more than a ſcore of 
inferior tribes, who live all in ſubjection to that 
of Montefik, which, of itſelf; is not extremely 
numerous. Among theſe ſubordinate tribes, 
ue ſome who have others again ſtill leſs conſi- 
lerable, dependent upon them. The Arabs call 
noſe dependent tribes El Araye. 

All theſe tribes upon the confines of the de- 
art; whoſe names I have mentioned, are genu- 
ne Arabs, who breed ſheep and camels, and 


nt ble in tents; But this deſcription is; with more 
nded WY beculiar ptopriety, applicable to the reigning 
the des; for, I believe, that ſome of the inferior 
that aides have loſt their nobility, by intermixing 


te practice of agriculture with the habits of 
paſtoral life; 
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Schiechs ; in ſome diſtricts they levy taxes and 
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CHAP. IV. 

1 4 BEES - the Bedouins of Meſipotamia. 6 
Tux rich plains of Meſopotamia and Afſyria 
which were once cultivated by a populous nx 
tion, and watered by ſurpriſing efforts of human 
induſtry, are now inhabited, or rather ravaged 
by wandering Arabs. As long as theſe fertile 
provinces ſhall remain under the government, 
or rather anarchy of the Turks, they muſt con- 
tinue deſarts, in which nature dies for want of 
the foſtering care of man. A hereditary Sore- 
reign, feated at Bagdad, and none elſe, might 
reſtore this country to its once flouriſhing ſtate. 

The Pachas, not knowing how to improve 
the value of theſe depopulated diſtrifts, and 
not being able to drive away the . Arabs, per- 
mit them for an annual rent to cultivats thoſe 
lands, or feed their flocks upon them. But 
that people are paſſionately fond of liberty, and 
thew by their conduct that they conſider not 
themſelves as ſubject to the Turkiſh yoke. The 
frequent wars, in which ſeveral of the tribes aue 
engaged with the Pacha of Bagdad, although 
viewed as rebellion by the Ottoman officers, are 


proots of the independence of the Arabs. ; 
F 35 MH. | | 8080 
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80 rich a tract of country, naturally invites 
its inhabitants to cultivate it. The lands be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates are inter- 
ſected by numerous canals, and are inhabited 
only by tribes practiſing r n or Moæ- 
dan. Such are the | 

Beni Hehkem, à tribe feunte: end from 
the Euphrates, whoſe prefent Schiech is named 
Fintil, and who rules _"_— petty tribes of huf- 
bandmen. 

Khaſaal, a powerful tribe of baſkindmen, like- 
wiſe on the eaſt fide of the Euphrates. They 
have a great many petty tribes of Arabs, who 
ve in villages, fubje& to them. One of theſe 
petty tribes comprehends five and twenty infe- 
nor tribes, and two others forty each. The 
tnhes which praiſe huſbandry appear there- 
ore to be lefs. numerous than the Bedouins, 
vio often unite into very large bodies. The 
nde of Khaſaal can muſter two. thouſand ca- 
'alty, and: a proportionate number of infantry. 
the Pacha of Bagdad Has lately made war on 
tee people, with various ſucceſs. Theſe Arabs 
ue Shiites z. and this is one motive more. to ſer 
tem at variance witty the Turks. The reign- 
ug Schiech is named Hammoud; and levies 
cuſtoms from veſlels coming up the Euphra- 
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All the Arabs within the territories of the g; 
vernment of Bagdad are not huſbandmen. South 
from that city are ſome Bedouins, who breed c 
mels. Of theſe are the tribes of Beni Tenin, 
and Dafaſa, as well as ſome other tribes between 
Bagdad and Moſul. The tribe of Al Tabu 
have become very conſiderable, through the 
favour of the Pacha of Bagdad, one of whoſe 
principal officers was a neat relation to the reign 
ing Schiech. All that tract of country betwen 
Bagdad and Moſul is poſſeſſed by hordes of B+ 
douins ; one of which, occupying the range of 
hills adjacent to the Tigris, lately made an attack 
upon the troops of the Pacha; and another, de- 
nominated A! Buhamdan, pillaged a cara 
Day are a great and powerful tribe of Bt 
douins between Merdin and Moſul. The reign- 
ing Schiech, who is of the family of Salie, for 2 
{mall annual tribute, poſſeſſes the large and fer 
tile plain of Aſfyria: Were it not for the uſul 
Turkiſh policy of ſowing diſſention among the 
neighbours, the Pachas would find it impoſidle 
to maintain any ſhadow of authority over tlus 
tribe. But, the Pacha of Bagdad ſends the 
Togk, or horſe's tail, ſometimes to one Sehiect, 
ſometimes to another; and thus is a conſtant. 
valry kept up among them, which weakens ther 
common ſtrength. This horſe's tail is not mer? 
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y an enſign of empty honour. It confers the 
lignity of Beg, with the right to the poſſeſſion of 
the plain, which is held to be with the Turks, 
The depoſed Beg quits his place of reſidence be- 
tween Moſul and Niſſibin, and retires with his 
partizans to the banks of the river Khabour, 
and there waits an opportunity to ſupplant his 
All travellers complain of the robberies of theſe 
Bedouins of Aſſyria. The reſtlefineſs and thieviſh 
diſpoſition of theſe people ſeem to increaſe the 
farther they recede from their native deſarts, and 
proach the country inhabited by the plunder- 
ing Kurdes and Turcomans. 

| was told of ten wandering tribes, Arak 4. 
fabi. The moſt conſiderable encamps in the 
environs of Helle; its name is Solæd; and its 
branches are ſpread even into the * 
of Aleppo and Damaſcus. 

An Arabian Schiech, with whom I was ac- 
quainted at Aleppo, gave me the names of eight 
tribes of Bedouins who live towards the head of 
the Euphrates, in diſtricts comprehended with- 
In the government of the Pacha of Orfa. But, 
he could give me no farther information 
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I _m—_ theſe tribes, I paſs them by in fi- 
Nl nce. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Bedpuins of Syria. 
Tue Pachas of this province have as much tu 
do with the wandering Arabs, as the Turkih 
governors on the Perſian frontier. It is d 
great conſequence to the cities of Aleppo and 
Damaſcus, that their caravans, travelling to Bag. 
dad or Baſra, be ſuffered to paſs in faſt 
through the deſart. Without eſcorting then 
with an army, the Pachas could not protect 
them from inſult and pillage, did they not art 
fully contrive to employ one tribe of Arabs a 
gainſt the reſt, 

With this view, the Pacha gives the title of 
Emir to the moſt powerful Schiech in the neigh- 
bourhood. This emir is obliged to guide the 
caravans, to keep the other Arabs in awe, and 
to levy the dues from thoſe who feed their 
cattle on the Pacha's . grounds. As payment 


for his trouble, and to reimburſe his expences, 


he receives a certain ſum yearly, But the A. 
rabs having little confidence in Turkiſh pro- 
miſes, the Pacha ſettles upon the Emir a num. 
ber of villages, the revenues of which make up 
the ſtipulated ſum. Theſe villages were mile- 


rable enough before, but have been abſolutely 
ruined 
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ruined by the precarious government of the 
Arabs. 

Upon a calculation of the ſcanty revenue 
which the Porte derive from this part of their 
dominions, and th trivial rents paid by the A- 
rabs for the liberty of ravaging whole provin: 
ces; and, on the other hand, a comparative 
eſtimate of the ſums expended in maintaining 
that vagabond race in a ſpecious ſubjection; it 
is plain, that they are loſers by the ſhadow of 


4 

ety authority which they pretend to have over the 
em Arabs ; but Ottoman vanity is pleaſed with the 
ef an fancy of poſſeſſing immenſe territories, 


from which the Sultan derives no revenue, and 
in which his orders are not reſpected, 

The moſt powerful tribe near Aleppo, are the 
Mauali, whoſe reigning Schiech is of the family 
of E Buriſche. The Pachas put ſometimes one, 
ſometimes another of the Schiechs of this fami- 
ly in poſſeflion of the villages and revenues be- 
longing to the dignity of Emir. He whom they 
depoſe, retires commonly with his party to the 
banks of the Euphrates, and there awaits an op- 
portunity to ſoften the new Pacha by preſents, 
and recover his place. A few years ſince, an 
Emir foreſeeing that he was to be depoſed, plun- 
tered a caravan, carried away 30,000 head of 
cattle from the paſtures about Aleppo, and con- 
ſeyed his booty to a place of ſafety near the Eu- 
Vol. II. 7 phrates. 
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phrates. Some time after, he ſurpriſed and pl. 
laged the city of Hæmt. It was ſuppoſed, wha 
I was in Aleppo, that the Pacha would be obi. 
ged to recal and reinſtate bim i in ay office of 
Emir. 

A nephew of the Emir, or reigning Schiech 
of the tribe of Mauali, named to me fifteen 
conſiderable tribes who inhabit the neighbour. 
hood of Aleppo. Another Schiech, a great tr 
veller, mentioned five others, ſomewhat farther 
diſtant, and near the road from Aleppo to Ba- 


ra. All theſe Bedouins pay each a'trifle to the 


Emir, for liberty to hire out or ſell their camels, 


and to feed their cattle through the country. 


The neighbouring tribes in the deſart of ſalt 
who are ſubject to the Pacha, pay ſomething to 
a farmer (of the tax) for liberty to gather the 
falt formed in that deſart. | 

T was ſurpriſed to ſee among thoſe tribes the 
tribes of Thay and Sobæd, which muſt of conſe- 
-quence be ſpread very widely over the countr)- 
The tribe of Rabea boaſts of its antiquity, and 
pretends to have come from Yemen to ſettle in 


the north, at the time when the dyke of the re- 
ſervoir of the Sabæans at Mareb was broken 


down. 
' As my ſtay at Damaſcus was very ſhort, | 


could not acquire enough of information con- 


8 the Bedouins 1 in the government of Da- 
maſs 
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maſcus or Scham. I, learned only the names 
of 2 dozen of their tribes, one of which named 
{bu Halibe, conſiſts, as I was told, ſolely of 
Chriſtians. Another, Beni Hamjar, pretend 
that they are deſcended from the old Arabian 
kings of this name. | 

Several circumſtances lead me to preſume, 
that, of the other nations in Syria, Kurdes, Dru- 
ſes, Metuaeli, Naſaries, and Tſchinganes, ſome 
ae of Arabian anceſtry. 

The tribe of Aneſe are eſteemed to be the 
greateſt tribe in the deſart of Syria. They have 
even ſpread into Nedsjed, where they are rec- 
konedthe moſt numerous tribe in the heart of Aa- 
bia. The caravans of Turkiſh pilgrims pay them 
a conſiderable duty for their free paſſage through 
the country: This tribe too, when diſſatisfied, 
plunder the caravans. They often make war 
on the Pacha of Damaſcus: They lately routed 
and killed the Pacha of Ghaſa in his own go- 
rernment. | 1 

In my time, the departure of a caravan from 
Bagdad was retarded by news received of thoſe 
Arabs being on ill terms with the Pacha of Da- 
maſcus. Two. Turkiſh lords, who were very 
much beloved in Arabia, reſolving to attend 
the caravan, the merchants ventured to pack up 
and ſend off their goods. But, I not chooſing,” 
alter. ſo many dangers, to expoſe myſelf anew 
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and unneceſſarily, took the road from Bagdad 
to Moſul, and intruſted a trunk to an Arab, 
camel - driver in that caravan, directing him to 
deliver it to a certain man at Aleppo. Within 
a day's journey of Damaſcus, the whole can. 
van were plundeted by the tribe of Aneſe. The 
trunk was opened. The Bedouins took what 
they choſe, but left me my books, papers, 2 
box of medals, and two watches. The camel. 
driver colle&ed the broken pieces 'of my trunk, 
and brought the whole honeſtly to Aleppo. 
Thus had I, -at the fame time, a proof of Aras 
bian mars and Arabian integrity. 


CHAP. VI, 


Of the Bedoins of Arabia Petrea, and Paleflne 


Tux name of Arabia Petræa is uſed in a vague 
manner by our geographers. It ſeems to be a 
denomination given to thoſe countries which are 
-moſtly deſart, between Egypt, Syria, and Ara 
bia properly ſo called. It would be difficult to 
determine exactly the limits of thoſe countries, 
which are little known, and but thinly inhabit- 
ed; the inhabitants of which wander among 
dry ſands and rocks, ſeeking here and there à 


few ſpots which afford ſome feanty food = 
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their cattle. None but Bedouins haunt theſe 
deſarts. 

In the account of my journey to Mount Si- 
101, I ſpoke of three tribes whom I found ſettled 
by the highway. Thoſe are no doubt of that 
claſs which acknowledge the ſuperiority of 2 
greater tribe. On the other fide of that chain 
of mountains, and in the environs of Akaba, 
there muſt be other tribes, but the names of 
theſe I know not. 

have already mentioned the great tribe of 
Harb, who live to the north of Hedsjas. In this 
province are alſo the ancient tribes of Beni Ot- 
teba, Hodeil, Jom, and others, which the inhabi- 
tants of Mecca call bands of robbers, ſeemingly 
lor no other reaſon, but that their Sherriffe has 
frequent quarrels with thoſe Bedouins. 

There are alſo ſeveral conſiderable tribes upon 
the confines of Nedsjed, and the great deſart. The 
vibe of Beni Temim, among theſe, were famous in 
the days of the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, for a pro- 
pheteſs named Sedsjay, who did honour to the 
tribe. Schiech Dahbe#, Maſter of Acca, and 
the greater part of Paleſtine, is alſo an Arab, hf 
| know not to what tribe he belongs. 

{ could learn nothing of conſequence concern- 
ing the Arabs of - Paleſtine. They ſeem to be 
poor neglected hordes, who inhabit that barren 


ud diſmal country. 
] 
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I was told of the tribe of Dsj@rhamic, bettet 
Rama and Jeruſalem. The European monks, 
who are now the only pilgrims that viſit the He. 
ly Land, deſcribe thoſe Arabs as devils inen. 
nate, and complain dolefully of their cruelty to 
the poor Chriſtians. Thoſe lamentations, and 
the ſuperſtitious pity of good ſouls in Europe, 
procure large alms to the convent of Franciſcans 
at Jeruſalem. The exaggerated relations of the 
ſufferings of the pilgrims, from thoſe inhuman 
Bedouins, will therefore be continued as long 
as they can ſerve the purpoſe for which they are 
intended. | 
Tt muſt be confeſſed, however, that this tribe 
of Dsj@rhamie form, in one inſtance, a remark: 
able exception from the ordinary national cha- 
racter of the Arabs, who, in general, never mal- 
treat a ſtranger, unleſs they have firſt received 
provocation. But, thoſe Arabs in the neigh 
bourhood of Jeruſalem have a rooted averſion 
to the monks ; in other reſpects, they are honel: 
enough people. 

They convey every year, from Jafa to Jeruſa- 
lem, money and goods, ſent to the monks from 
Europe, to a conſiderable amount, without eve! 
touching or embezzling the ſmalleſt article. The) 
know that the ſuperior of the convent at Jerv | 
falem pays the travelling expences of the my 
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ims, and that they are poor monks, who have 
nothing to loſe, Vet they wait to intercept thoſe 
indigent caravans, not to pillage them, but that 


cn. they may have the pleaſure of venting their ha- 
J to ned againſt the monks. 
and 


It would be a groſs miſtake, therefore, if any 
European ſhould fancy that he might travel ſafe- 
through Judea, in conſequence of putting him- 
{lf under the protection of the monks. A young 
frenchman had a trial of this when I was in 
that country. Paſſing the river Jordan, he was 
krerely beaten by the Bedouins, ſolely for be- 
ing found in company with the monks, which 
made the Arabs view him in a ſuſpiciqus light, 
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SECTION XXV. 


or THE RELIGION AND CHARACTER OF THy 


ARABS. 
_-——— 
CHAP.-E .;.-1 
| Of the different Sefts of Mahometans in Arabia. 


Ir might be expected that the Myhometan reli 
gion ſhould be preſerved in its higheſt purity in 
Arabia, which was its cradle ; and that no con- 
trariety of opinions, or diverſity of ſects, ſhould 
have ariſen there. An old tradition records 
faying of Mahomet's, from which he appears to 
have foreſeen that it was impoſſible for his fol- 
lowers to remain in perpetual harmony of doc. 
trine and worſhip. He is ſaid to have predicted 
that his new religion ſhould be divided into ſe- 
venty different ſects, as the Chriſtians of his 
time were. 

This prediction is in part «compact; fon 
there are at preſent ſeveral Mahometan ſects in 
Arabia. 

The doctrines and rites of the Muſſulman re- 
hgion are in general ſufficiently known. 


ſhall 
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ſhall ſatisfy myſelf with mentioning ſome remark- 
able peculiarities which diſtinguiſh the ſects eſta- 
bliſhed in Arabia, and which have an influence 
on the moral character or political ſtate of the 
nation. 

The moſt conſiderable ſets among the Ara- 
tian Mahometans, are, 

1. That of Sunni, to which the Turks alſo 
belong. This forms the moſt numerous ſect in 
Arabia; its opinions being profeſſed by the in- 
habitants of the holy cities of Mecca and Me- 
lina, and by the Sherriffes of thoſe cities who 
ue reputed the ſucceſſors of Mahomet. 

2. The ſect of Schya, of which the whole 
Perſian nation profeſs themſelves. In the eaſt- 
em parts of Arabia are ſome diſciples of this 


Perfan Gulph. The Metaueli, or Mut-Ali, in 
Syria, are likewiſe Shiites. * | 

3. The ſect of Zeidi, which prevails in Ve- 
nen, and of 1 the Imam of Sana is a fol- 
lower, 

4. The ſect of Beiaſ, Beiadi, or Abadi, is 
the principal ſect in Oman. It is ſaid to owe its 
gin to the enemies of the Caliph Ali, two of 
Whom went into Oman after a defeat, which 
Mly nine of them had ſurvived. 

5. The ſect of Mepalich, of which I have al- 
dy taken notice in deſcribing the Bedouins 
Rttled between the provinces of Hedsjas and 
Vol. II. A a Yemen. 
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Yemen. TI ſuſpect this rather to be a different 


"ry 
religion, than a ſect of the Muſſulman. = 
6. The ſe& of Mecrami and Abd ul Mabbeb. pay d 

I have already given my opinion of this little Th 
known ſect in the deſcriptions of Nedsjenn Wl "Ob 
and Nedsjed. IiQec 
7. The ſect of Dsjedsjal, of which the inha. "Pp 
bitants of Mecran, a maritime province of Per. 5 
ſia, are followers. dort 
8. Laſtly, the ſects of Schabreari and Mer- * 
dinar, of which are the Belludsje, Arabian tribes güte 
on the confines of the province of Mecran, as | het 
have above obſerved. . 
All theſe different ſects 1 Maho- dana, 
met their prophet, and regard the Koran as 0 fil 
their code of civil and eccleſiaſtical laws. How- * 
ever, they mutually treat each other as Chaua- ifts | 
redęji or Rafidi, that is to ſay, heretics. All 
The Sunnites allow only the four ſects, which WW Maho 
they conſider as orthodox; thoſe of Schafei, He- with n 
nefi, Maleki, and Hanbal, to have houſes of beliey, 
prayer about the Kaba, The Zeidites, however, 1 the fas 
to make themſelves: amends for the excluſion 5 For 
they ſuffer, have reared for themſelves an imi - ] l of tl 
fible houſe of prayer in the air, immediately over , thou 
the Kaba, by which means they are, in their} EM 
own opinion, put into poſſeſſion of theſe faced x 
places. Notwithſtanding theſe lofty pretenſions, ado 
every pilgrim of this ſe& is obliged to PY I x. of 


ne 
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tigh capitation to the Sherriffe, who has, for 
theſe ſeveral years, made the Shiites likewiſe 
pay dear for permiſſion to viſit Mecca. 

The Zeidites ſeem to be leſs rigid and ſuper- 
ſtitious than the Sunnites, who are much ad- 
lited to the worſhip of ſaints, and believe in 
the moſt ridiculous miracles. The fortner 
trouble not themſelves with the controverſy 
about Mahomet's ſucceſſors, which has occa- 
foned the ſchiſm between the Sunnites and the 
Shiites. Nor are they ſv rigid and exact in re- 
ſet to prayers and other ceremonies; they 
make no mention of ſaints; and the Imam of 
dana, who is a Zeidite, ſuffers uſeleſs moſques 
to fall into ruins, and ſometimes even demoliſh- 
s them, to the great offence of his Sunnite ſub- 
jfts in the Tehama. 

All theſe ſects venerate the deſcendants of 
Mahomet, except the Beiaſi, who treat them 
with no greater reſpe& than other Arabs, and 
believe all the families in the nation to have 
the ſame right to the ſovereign power. 

For this reaſon, the Prince of Maſkat, who 
of the ſect of Beiafi 5, takes the title of Imam, 
athough not deſcended from Mahomet. This 
& abſtain, not only from ſtrong liquors, like 
the other Muſſulmans, but even from tobacco 

ind coffee; although, out. of hoſpitality, theſe 
ne offered to ſtrangers in Oman. The Beia/+ 
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pique themſelves on great auſterity of manner, 
and ſimplicity in their mode of living. Even the 
moſt opulent among them avoid every thing 
like magnificence in their dreſs, houſes, and 
moſques. The Prince adminiſters juſtice in 
perſon, and permits all his ſubjects to be ſeated 
in his preſence. It was in conſequence of this 
teverity of manners, that the laſt Imam, who 
was a tyrannical and voluptuous prince, became 
odious to his ſubje&ts. In the deſcription of C. 
man, I have taken notice of the revolution by 
which that prince was driven from the throne. 
At Maſkat, I received an acconnt of the mi- 
raculous origin of the ſe& of Dsjedsjal, in the 
province of Mecran. Its firſt author was a ve- 
nerable old man, who was found by ſome wood. 
cutters ſhut up in the middle of a tree, and ha- 
ving a book in his hand. Each ſect indeed tells 
ridiculous ſtories of the other ſe&s to bring 
them into contempt. r n 
I ſaw or heard of no convents of monks 2. 
mong the- Zeidites in Yemen, or among the 
Beiaſi in Oman. The Sunnites, and among 
them the Turks eſpecially, are known to have 
a great number of religious orders, the mem. 
bers of which are diſtinguiſhed by the names ol ö 
Derviſes and Santons, and diſcriminated from one 
another by diverſities of dreſs and manners. At 


Mokha were beggars, who ſang through the 
ſtreets, 
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treets, called Derviſes ; as well as ſome other 

r creatures, who, for any trifle, were ready 
10 read the paſſages of the Koran inſcribed on 
the tombſtones. As the Zeidites and Beiaſi 
are not worſhippers of ſaints, they cannot have 
Derviſes and Santons; who, on the other hand, 
xe very numerous in Egypt, where they per- 
form many extravagant fooleries. 

The Turks and Perſians have been almoſt 
conſtantly at war; and their reſpective Princes 


have generally contrived to repreſent to their 


ſubjects diſputes which originated from their 
anbition, as prompted by religious conſidera- 
tions. This is the reaſon of the violent hatred 
with which the Shiites and Sunnites are anima- 
ted againſt one another. In Turkey and Per- 
la, Chriſtians are permitted to build churches, 
ad the Jews, ſynagogues ; but in Perſia, no 
dunnite moſque is allowed; and the Turks to- 
krate the Shiites in the exerciſe of no other 
part of their worſhip, except their pilgrimage to 
iter Prophet's tomb in the vicinity of Bagdad; 
nd for this permiſſion. they pay very dear to 
tz Ottoman Porte. In Yemen, the Sunnites 
ad Zeidites live happily together ; for the lar- 
&, who are the more tolerant of the two, are 

de predominant ſect. 
The Muſſulmans in general do not perſecute 
den of other religions, when they have nothing 
to 
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to fear from them, unleſs in the caſe of an jj. 
tercourſe of gallantry with a Mahometan vo. 
man. A Chriſtian, convicted of . 
would alſo be in danger of loſing his life. 
ſuch a caſe, it is true, a Mahometan * a; 
little be ſpared. While I was at Bagdad, a Ja. 
niffary urged a citizen for a debt ; the latter al. 
ways anſwered with a devout air, that he ſhould 
remember God and the Prophet, and wait pa. 
tiently for payment, without putting himſelf in 
a paſſion. The Janiflary was at laſt provoked 
to utter a blaſphemous expreſſion ; the artful ci. 
tizen atteſted witnefles ; and the Janiſſary was 
accordingly convicted, expelled out of his corps, 
and next day hanged. 

All the Muſſulman ſects are not alike abhor- 
rers of images. In Oman, the Banians are al. 
lowed to ſet up their images openly in their 2. 
partments. The Sunnites even appear to have 
loſt ſomewhat of their averſion for theſe mate- 
rial repreſentations of Deity. Thoſe in India 
keep paintings; and I even ſaw two of theſe in 
a villa of the Sultan's near Conſtantinople. At 
Kahira I found prints, and a plaſter buſt in the 
houſe of a learned Sunnite. 
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. .._. CHAT. n. 
Of the other Religions tolerated in Arabia. 


Tusovon all Arabia are Jews, who are held 
in much greater contempt than the Chriſtians. 
| have already mentioned the Jewiſh tribes ſet- 
led in the neighbourhood of Kheibar, where 
they are not barely tolerated, but have the ſo- 
rereign authority in their own hands. 

The Jews diſperſed through different cities 
have ſynagogues, and enjoy. a great deal of 
freedom. They are fond of living together, 
ad commonly form a village near every princi- 
pal town, In Oman they are ſtill better treat- 
ed, and permitted to wear the dreſs of Maho- 
metans, | 

The Chriſtians were once numerous in Ara- 
ba. I know of no Chriſtian church remaining 
i preſent in all this country. In the province 
of Lachſa are many Sabæans, or Chriſtians of 
dt John. But, the Chriſtianity of this ſe& ſeems 
o be a confuſed medley of the opinions and ce» 
remonies of ſeyeral different religions. 

Banians from India are ſettled in great 
numbers in the commercial cities. At Mokha 
they ſuffer many mortifications. But, at Maſ- 
lat, among the tolerant ſect of the Beiaſi, they 

are 
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train any perſon, except ſometimes their young 
laves, whom they compel to embrace Mahom- 
eim: But, when a proſelyte voluntarily pre- 
ſents himſelf, they are, by the laws of their reli- 
gion, obliged to receive him, and even to pro- 
vide for his maintenance. The converts who 
moſt commonly offer themſelves are deſerters 
from the crews of European ſhips, who take 
this ſhift to eſcape puniſhment. As they are 
known to be moſtly very bad ſubjects, govern- 
ment allows them but a very ſcanty penſion, 
ſcarcely ſufficient for their maintenance. They 
are not confined, either from intercourſe with 
Chriſtians, or from taking voyages into diſtant 
countries. We had in our ſervice in Arabia a 
French renegado, who, when he left us, went 
to India. 

It may not be improper to remark, in this 
place, that the Indians are ſtill leſs anxious 
about making converts than the Arabs. The 
Bramins, Rajaputs, and Banians, receive no- 
body into their communion, but, on the contrary, 
expel all of their members who render themſelves 
obnoxious by irregularity of life, and by this 
neans afford proſelytes to the Chriſtians. Thus 
the European miſſionaries, who run ſo indecently 
lirough the Eaſt, and profane the ſacrament 
k baptiſm, by caſting it at the head of every 

Yor. II. B h onè. 
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one, have little reaſon to boaſt of the conver. 
ſions they effect, eſpecially as they uſe ſo much 
importunity to accompliſh them. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Charafter of tbe A abs. 
Crinarr, government, and education, are, un- 


doubtedly, the great agents which form and 
modify the characters of nations. To the firſt 


of theſe the Arabs owe their vivacity, and their 


diſpoſition to indolence; ; the ſecond increaſes 
their lazineſs, and gives them a ſpirit of dupli- 
city; the third is the cauſe of that formal gra- 
vity which influences the faculties of their mind, 
as well as their carriage and exterior aſpect. 
No two things can differ more than the edu- 
cation of the Arabs from that of the Europeans. 
The former ſtrive as much to haſten the age of 
maturity, as the latter to retard it. The Arabs 
are never children ; but many Europeans conti 
nue children all their lite. 


In Arabia, boys remain in the Haram, among J 
the women, till the age of five or ſix, and du- | 


ring this time follow the childiſh amuſements 
ſuitable to their years; but, aſſoon as they are 
removed from that ſcene of frivolity, they are ac- 


cuſtomed I 
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tuſtomed to think and ſpeak with gravity, and 
to paſs whole days together in their father's 
company, at leaſt it he is not in a condition to 
retain a preceptor, who may form them. As mu- 
ic and dancing are eſteemed indecent among the 


Arabs, women are alſo excluded from all afſem- 


blies, and the uſe of ſtrong drink is forbidden. 
The Arabian youth are ſtrangers to the pre- 
tended pleaſures which are ſo eagerly purſued 
by the youth of Europe. The young Arabs, 
in conſequence of being always under the eyes 
of perſons advanced to maturity, become penſive 
and ſerious even in infanp. 

Yet, under this air of gravity and recollection, 
the nation have in reality a great degree of vi- 
racity in their hearts, which varies through the 
different provinces. The inhabitants of Yemen, 
living in a mild climate, and an agreeable air, 
have more animation in their character than 
thoſe of Hedsjas and Arabia Petræa, whoſe ima- 
gination receives a more gloomy caſt from the 
continual proſpe& of barren deſarts and bare 
rocks, I have ſeen young Arabs in Yemen 
dance and leap, with arms in their hands, to 
the ſound of ſmall drums ; yet, even the inha- 
bitants of the deſart, ſhew greater vivacity than 
the Turks. As for the melancholy Egyptians; 
| never ſaw them diſcover any mark of genuine 


joy,” even at their feſtivals, however ſplendid. 
This 
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This vivacity in the Arabians makes them 


fond of company, and of large aſſemblies, not- 


withſtanding their ſeeming ſeriouſneſs. They 


frequent public coffee-houſes, and markets, which 


are ſo numerous through Yemen, that every 


village, of any conſiderable magnitude, has 3 


weekly market. When the villages lie at too 
great a diſtance, the country people meet 
in the open fields, ſome to buy or fell, and 
others to converſe, or amuſe themſelves as 
ſpectators of the buſy ſcene. Artiſans travel 
through the whole week from town to town, 
and work at their trade in the different markets, 
From this fondneſs of theirs for ſociety, it may 


be infetred, that the nation are more civilized 


than they are commonly ſuppoſed to be. 
Several travellers accuſe them of being cheats, 


thieves, and hypocrites. An arbitrary govern- 
ment, which impoveriſhes its ſubjects by extor- 


tion, can have no favourable influence indeed 
upon the probity of the nation; yet, I can ſay, 


from my own experience, that the accuſations | 
laid againſt them have been exaggerated above 


the facts. The Arabs themſelves allow that 


their countrymen are not all honeſt men. 1 
have heard them praiſe the fidelity with which 
the Europeans fulfil their promiſes, and exprels } 
high - indignation againſt the knavery of theit : 

ts oyn 
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own nation, as à diſgrace to the Muſulman 
names & ' | 


Of the Vengeance of the Arabs. 


A urvzLy, animated people, of quick and 
nolent paſſions, are naturally led to carry the 
defire of vengeance for injuries. to its higheſt 
exceſs, The vindictive ſpirit of the Arabs, 
which is common to them with the other inha- 
bitants of hot climates, varies, however, with 
the varying modifications of the national charac- 
ter, | 

The Arabs are not quarrelſome ; but, when 
ay diſpute happens to ariſe among them, they 
make a great deal of noiſe. I have ſeen ſome 
a them, however, who, although armed with 
wignards, and ready to ſtab one another, were 
alily appeaſed. A reconciliation was inſtantly 
ceted, if any indifferent perſon but faid to 
tem, Think of God and his Prophet. When 
e conteſt could not be ſettled at once, um- 


pes were choſen, to whoſe decifion they ſub- 
mittel. 


The inhabitants of the Eaſt in general ſtrive 


o maſter their anger. A boatman from Maſ- 
kat 
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kat complained to the governor of the city d 
a merchant who would not pay a freight due for 
the carriage of his goods. The governor alva 
put off hearing him, till ſome other time h 
laſt the plaintiff told his caſe coolly, and the 0. 
vernor immediately .did him juſtice, fan, 
refuſed to hear you before, becauſe you ks 


the ba 
North, 
s ſtill 
even a 
iced t 
with a 


intoxicated with an 3 
all intoxications. r OY e : a 
Notwithſtanding this coolneſs, on which the "08 
people of the Eaſt pique themſelves, the Arabs 3 
ſhew great ſenſibility to every thing that can be 1 : 
conſtrued into an injury. If one man ſhould mM 
happen to ſpit beſide another, the latter vil * | 
not fail to avenge himſelf of the imaginary in- = 
ſult. In a caravan I once ſaw an Arab highly af C i 
fended at a man, who, in ſpitting, had acci- E 
dentally beſpattered his beard with ſome {mall | 0 
part of the ſpittle. It was with difficulty that he Eo 
could be appeaſed by him, who, he imagined, _ 
had offended him, een akhough be bent... 
aſked pardon, and kiſſed his beard in token of | oy 
ſubmiſhon. They are leſs ready to be offended ® a 
by reproachful language, which is, beſides m_ 
more in uſe with the lower people than among 374 
the higher claſſes. hy 
But the moſt irritable of all men are ide is 
noble Bedouins, who, in their martial ſpirit, ſeem * 
to carry thoſe ſame prejudiceg farther than even * 
*. 


the 
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de barbarous warriors who iſſued from the 
North, and overran Europe. Bedouin honour 
b ſtill more delicate than ours, and requires 
gen a greater number of victims to be facri- 
iced to it. If one Schiech ſays to another, 
with a ſerious air, Thy bonnet is dirty,” or, 
he wrong fide of thy turban is out,” nothing 
but blood can waſh away the reproach ; and not 
nerely the blood of the offender, but that alſo 
ck all the males of His family. 

At Barra I heard the ſtory of an adventure, 
which had happened about a dozen of years 
ince, in the neighbourhood of that city, and 
wich may afford an idea of the exceſs to which 
ite ſpirit of revenge often riſes among this na- 
lon, A man of eminence, belonging to the 
nde of Montefidſi, had given his daughter in 


marriage to an Arab of the tribe of Korne. 
tbe wortly after the marriage, a Schiech of an infe- 
70 for tribe aſked him, in a coffee-houſe, Whether 
i le were father to the handſome young wife of 
p 1 ich a one, whom he named? The father, 
n a poſing his. daughter” s honour ruined, imme- 
ide lately left the company to ſtab her. At his re- 
100 WY urn from the executian of this inhuman deed, 
1 le who had ſo indiſereetly put the queſtion Was 
. me. Breathing nothing now but vengeance, 
oY it ſought him every where; and not finding 
the in, killed in the mean time ſereral of his re- 


lations, 
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relations, without ſparing even his cattle or fe; 
vants. The offender offered the governor of Kone 
a great ſum if he would rid him of ſo furious 
an adverſary. The governor ſent for him whg 
had been offended; and endeayoured by threat, 
and a ſhew of the apparatus of puniſhment, to 
force him to a reconciliation; but the vengefil 
Arab would rather meet death than forego his 
revenge. Then the governor, to preſerve a man 
of ſuch high honour, ſoothed him to an agree. 
ment, by which the firſt aggreſſor gave his 
daughter, with a handfome portion, in mati. 
age to him whom he had offended. But the fa 
ther-in-law durſt never after appear before bis 

{an-in-law. . 
The thirſt for vengeance diſcovers itſelf like- 
wiſe in the peculiar manner in which murther 
is profecuted here. In the high country of Te. 
men, the ſupreme court of Sana commonly pro- 
ſecutes murthers in the modę uſual in other 
countries; but, in ſeveral diſtricts in Arabia, 
the relations of the deceaſed have leave either 
to accept a compoſition in money, or to require 
the murtherer to ſurrender himſelf to Juſtice, 
or even to wreak their vengeance upon Is 
whole family. In many places, it is reckoned 
unlawful to take money for the ſhedding ol 
blood, which, by the laws of Arabian honcur, 
can be expiated only by blood. They = 
; tir 
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little of making an aſſaſſin be puniſhed, or even 
put to death, by the hand of juſtice ; for this 
would be to deliver a family from an unworthy 
member, who deſerved no ſuch favour at their 
hands. 

For theſe reaſons, the Arabs rather revenge 
themſelves, as law allows, upon the family of 
the murderer, and ſeek an opportunity of flay- 
ing its head, or moſt conſiderable perſon, whom 
they regard as being properly the perſon guilty 
o the crime, as it muſt have been committed 
trough his negligence in watching over the 


1 conduit of thoſe under his inſpection. In the 
his mean time, the judges ſeize the murderer, and 

(tain him till he has paid a fine of two hun- 
ke. WY ved crowns. Had it not been for this fine, ſo 
her WY bfurd a law muſt have been long ſince repealed. 
ve. from this time, the two families are in conti- 
pro- wal fears, till ſome one or other of the mur- 
ther WI Lerer's family be flain. No reconciliation can 
bia, uke place between them, and the quarrel is ſtill 
ther I ecaſtonally renewed. There have been in- 
wire i Laces of ſuch family feuds laſting forty years. 
ſtice, I}, in the conteſt, a man of the murdered per- 


1 bis lon's family happens to fall, there can be no 
oned WW Peace till two others of the murderer's family 
lave been ſlain. 

our, I This deteſtable cuſtom is ſo expreſsly forbid- 
chink i een in the Koran, that I ſhould not have been 
Vol. II. Coe perſuaded 


4 
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perſuaded of its exiſtence, had. I not ſeen in. 
ſtances of it. Men, indeed, act every where in 
direct contradiction to the principles of religion; 
and this ſpecies of revenge is not merely imp. 
ous, but even abſurd and inhuman. An Ara 
bian of diſtinction, who often viſited us at Lo. 
heya, always wore, even when he was in com. 
pany, both his poignard and a ſmall lance, The 
reaſon of this, he told us, was, that a man of 
his family had been murdered, and he was ob. 
liged to avenge the murder upon a man of the 
inimical family, who was, then actually in the 
city, and carried juſt ſuch another lance. He 
acknowledged to us, that the fear of meeting 
his enemy, and fighting with him, often dil 
turbed his ſleep. In the narrative of my jour- 
ney from Beit el Fakih to Mokha, I have re 
lated an inſtance of a family feud of this kind, 
in the country through which we paſled. 

Among the Bedouins in the Eaſt of Arabia 
every family ſtrive to right themſelves, when 
ever they think that they have ſuffered an in 
jury. When the two hoſtile families happen te 
belong to two powerful rival tribes, formal 
wars ſometimes follow in conſequence of ſuch 
accidental quarrels : But, on the other hand 
the public peace is not at all interrupted by * 
private teud, when the perſons at variance be 


long to two petty tribes, both ſubject to the ſame 
great 
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great tribe. Laſtly, when the two contending 
parties are ſubjects of the ſame Schiech, and * 
are, of conſequence, held to be of the ſame 
family, the Schiech and the principal ſubjects 
join to reconcile the parties, and to pumiſh the 
murderer. - | | 

The tribes upon the confines of Oman, and 
the ſhores of the Perſian gulph, are alſo ac- 
quanted with thefe family wars, and more har- 
nſed even than the Arabians by them. A great 
part of theſe tribes earn their ſubſiſtence by car- 
ning coffee from Yemen to the Perſian gulph, 
ad by the pearl fiſhery; and, from this cir- 
eumſtance, parties at variance have more fre- 
quent opportunities of meeting and fighting at 
a. Weak tribes are thus often obliged to 
qut their way of life, and fall into obſcurity 
ad miſery (v). 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Arabian Nobility. 


Taz Arabs are accuſed of being vain, full of 
Feudices with reſpect to birth, and ridiculouſly 
nentive to records of genealogy, which they 
ity even for their horſes. This reproach can- 
at affect the great body of the nation, who 
know 
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know not their family names, and take not the 
trouble of keeping a regiſter of births. Moſt of 
thoſe, even in the middle ſtation of life, knoy 
not who were their grandfathers, and would 
often be as much at a laſs to know their fathers, 
if it were not regulated by cuſtom, that the fon 
ſhall join his father's name with his own. 

All thoſe petty princes who govern in Arabia 
are, undoubtedly, very proud of their birth, 
and with ſome reaſon, ſince their families have, 
from time immemorial, enjoyed independence 
and ſovereign power. The nobility, who arc 
free, or dependent only on the chiefs of ther 
tribes, are equally ſo, They enjoy privileges 
which the traditional hiſtory of the nation re. 
preſents as having always belonged to certain 
families. The Schiechs are excuſeable, there- 
fore, although they value themſelves upon ad. 
vantages which are pecuharly theirs. 

What adds to the high conceit the Bedouin 
Schiechs have of their nobility, is its being in- 
communicable, and not to be conferred by 20 
ſovereign prince, or even by the Caliphs. As 
it is founded on the cuſtoms of a paſtoral people, 
who know no diſtinction of rank, but that of 
the heads of families, no ſovereign can augment 
the number of theſe chiefs. Nobles can be 


created only in countries where the _ 
| form 
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orm a diſtinct claſs, enjoying certain civil privi- 
ges, which may be equally conferred. on o- 
ters. The Bedouin nobility may be compared 
to the chiefs of the clans among the Scotch 
highlanders, who are in a very ſimilar condition 
vith reſpe& to their honours and authority (Q. 

The deſcendents of Mahomet hold, with ſome 
reaſon, the firſt rank among the great families 
in Arabia, Mahomet was ſprung from one of 
the nobleſt families in the country, and roſe to 
the rank of a potent prince. His firſt profeſſion 
of a dealer in camels, proves him to have been 
2 Schiech of the genuine and pure nobility of 


his nation. It may be inferred, however, from 


the ſingular veneration in which his family are 
held, that religious opinions have contributed 
to gain them the pre-eminence which they hold, 
above even the moſt ancient ſovereign houſes. 
A ſe& naturally reſpe& the poſterity of their 
founder, as a race bearing an indelible charafter 

of ſanctity. | 
Theſe deſcendents of Mahomet have receiyed 
different titles. In Arabia they are called Sher- 
nftes, or Sejids ; in the Mahometan countries 
ituate northward, Sherriffes or Emirs ; and in 
the Arabian colonies in the Eaſt, ſimply Sejids. 
The prince of Havi/a, on the frontiers of Per- 
la, takes the title of Maula, which has, I be- 
lere, been alſo aſſumed by the Emperor of 
Morocco, 
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of Mahomet. Beggars ſometimes wear turbans 


tentionally hurt or killed. He needs not to 
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Morocco. In ſome countries, this family are 
diſtinguiſhed by a green turban. Nay, on the 
coaſts of Arabia, ſhips hoiſt a green flag, when 
fitted out by a Sejid. Yet the green turban is 
not invariably a diſtinctive mark of a deſcendent 


of this colour; and one of our ſervants did the 
ſame, and was blamed by nobody. 

The Sherriftes of Hedsjas are eſteemed the 
nobleſt of Mahomet's deſcendents, becauſe they 
have made fewer intermarriages with {ſtrangers 
than' the reſt of the Prophet's poſterity. In that 
province, they are treated with almoſt-incredible 
reſpect. A Sherriffe may venture into the midſt 
of a fray, without the ſmalleſt fear of being in- 


{hut his doors againſt thieves. In the Ottoman 
provinces, the family of the Prophet are leſs re- 
garded. In my time, a Sejid, who had been 
guilty of divers crimes, and although warned 
and reproved by an indulgent governor, had not 
corrected his bad habits, was condemned to ſut- 
fer capital puniſhment, 
Having heard a diſtinction frequently made 
between a Sherriffe and a Sejid, I made inquiry | 
into its nature, I learned that Sherriffes are 
conſtantly devoted to a military life, and are 
deſcended from Haſſan ; but that the Sejids 


are the r of Heſſein, and follow the 
purſuits J 


AA Sd n 
we of 


purſuits of trade and ſcience, although they have 
ſometimes riſen to ſovereign power in ſome parts 
of Arabia. on” 

There are, in all Mahometan countries, an 
aſtoniſhing number qf Sherriffes. I ſaw whole 
villages peopled with this family ſolely. To 
thoſe who know not in what manner this title 
is tranſmitted, the numbers of thoſe who enjoy 
this high rank muſt undoubtedly appear ſurpri- 
ing; but polygamy naturally multiplies families, 
till many of their branches ſink into the moſt 
wetched miſery. . In my account of Febid, I 
have mentioned my acquaintance with. a Sher- 
nffe in that city, who was in extreme poverty. 
A peculiar cuſtom tends to the farther increaſe 
df the race of Sherriffes. The ſon of a woman 
af the family of Mahomet is eſteemed a Sher- 
nffe, and tranſmits the honour to all his poſte- 
ity. I travelled through Natolia with a Turk, 
who was called ſimply Achmed, and wore the 
common turban, while his ſon was honoured 
vith a green turban, and with the title of Sher- 
nite, becauſe his mother was a Sherriffa. Other 
imilar inſtances came within my knowledge in 
te provinces. of Turkey ; and, from various 
circumſtances, I was led to infer, that many per- 
ſons enjoy this title who are not at all connected 
itth the Prophet's family. The genuine Sher- 
tes, to ſtrengthen their party againſt the Ca- 
| | liphs, 
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liphs, have acknowledged kindred with varioy 
powerful families who were entire {rangers to 
them. wg *F" 704 

In Turkey, where the Sherriffes are not ny. 
merous, they enjoy various privileges, and, + 


mong others, that of being ſubject, in 

conſiderable town, not to 4 — er. at 
man of their own family, who is denominated pre 
Nati, or general of the Sherriffes. The Turk. = 
iſh government ſeems, however, to be ſuſpicious + 
of their ambition, and never intruſts them with 3 
any public office. They .are commonly called * 
Emir; an indeterminate title, which is beſtowed mY 
equally upon perſons of the higheſt quality, and = 
upon ſubordinate officers. 28 
Of all the titles in uſe among the Arabian n 
nobility, the moſt ancient and moſt common = 
is that of Schiech. The Arabian language, = 
which is in other reſpects ſo rich, is. however - 
poor in terms expreſſive of the diſtinctions of WM. 
rank. The word Schiech has, in conſequence E 
| ar this circumftance, various ſignifications. Some- 10 
times it is the title of a prince or noble; at other * 
times, it is given to a profeſſor” in an academy, * 
to a man belonging to a moſque, to the deſcend I 
ent of a ſaint, to the mayor of a town, and in % 

Oman, even to the chief of the Jewiſh ſyns- 
gogue. Although thus feemingly proſtituted, 5 
yet is not this title deſpiſed by the great- Al ug 
| c 


Schiech 8 
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ohiech of an ancient Arabian family would not 
change the name for that of ' Sultan, which has 
teen aſſumed by ſome petty princes in the high- 
nds of Hadramaut and Jafa. 

The Schiechs of illuſtrious families among 
the Bedouins have reaſon for conſidering their 
genealogy as a matter of ſome conſequence. 
dome of them are deſcended from anceſtors 
who were princes before the days of Mahomet, 
nd the firſt Caliphs. As it would be difficult, 
mong a people who have no public regiſters or 
iorians, to make out regular tables of genea- 
lies reaching farther than ten centuries back- 
wards, the Arabians have contrived a compen- 
dous mode of verifying their lines of deſcent. 
from among their later anceſtors, they ſelect 
one illuſtrious man from whom they are uni- 
jerfally allowed to be deſcended. This great 
man, again, is as univerſally allowed to be de- 
ended from ſome other great man; and thus 
ley proceed backwards to the founder of the 
amily, The Sherriffes and Sejids, by the ſame 
txpedient, prove the origin of their family to 
he been with Mahomet, and thus abbrevi- 
a genealogy, without rendering it doubt- 

Beſide theſe Schiechs and princes, there are, 
Mecca, ſome families not leſs concerned to 

Vor. II. 4 preſerve 
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preſerve their genealogies, with all poſſible exc. 
titude. Theſe are the families deſcended from 
the tribe of Koraiſch, which have held certain 
employments, by hereditary right, ſince the day; 
of Mahomet and his firſt ſucceſſors. Their em. 
ployments are, ½, the office of keeper of 
the key of the Kaba, which was conferred by 
Mahomet on the family of Othman ibn Tealha: 
24, That of Mufti of the ſe& of Schafei : za, 
That of Mufti of the ſe& of Hanbali; and, 
la/tly, That of a learned Schech to attend in the 
holy moſque. 
. There are alſo, in Mecca, twelve 5 Wi fami- | 
lies, deſcended from the illuſtrious tribe of 
Koraiſch. If any where-in the world, a faithful 
liſt of genealogy, for more than ten centuries, 
may be found, it is certainly among theſe fami- 
lies of Koraiſchites, who are conſtantly obliged 
to prove the genuineneſs of their deſcent, in 
order to preſerve their envied privileges. | 
I never heard the diſtinction between the ge. 
nuine and naturalized Arabs formally explained. 
Such a diſtinction is made, however; for the 
Bedouins value themſelves ſo much on the pu- 5 
rity of their deſcent, that they look very con. 
temptuouſly on the Arabs who live in cities, 3 
a race debaſed by their intermixture with other | 1 


| nations. No Schiech will mary the — 4 
| o! 
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of a citizen, unleſs he happen to be driven by 
poverty to contract ſo unequal an alliance. At 
Bagdad I ſaw a Schiech of eminence from the 
lefart, who, from motives of this nature, had 
married the daughter of the Mufti of that 
(! -- ; 

2 Arabs ſeem ſtill to have a vanity in the 
ue of thoſe long names which are ſo diſguſting in 
their hiſtory 3 but this length of names and titles 
is occaſioned by the difficulty of diſtinguiſhing 
individuals among a nation who know not the 


if his father's name was Mohammed, takes the 
ume of Ali Ibn Mohammed ; if from Baſra, he 
ads the name of his country, el Bari ; and, if 
2 man of letters, the name of his ſet, as Scha- 
fei; and his name at length will thus be, Ali 
ln Mohammed el Baſri el Schafei ; fo that he 
cannot be confounded with any other of his 
countrymen, An illuſtrious man never takes 
theſe long names in his lifetime, but has all 
(tis pomp of epithets conferred on him after his 
leath, 
Some men, W fathers have not been hk 
W own, adjoin to their own names that of their 
* I eldeſt fon. A Turk bf the name of Salech, who 
ber ! furniſhed me for hire with mules to perform the 
ter — from Aleppo to Konie, called himſelf 
I Fatime 


ue of family names. Thus an Arab named Ali, 
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Fatime Ugli, the ſon of Fatime. I aſked ſe. 
| veral Turks, if it were common among them 
to take the name of the mother. They te. 
plied, that there were ſome inſtances of it, but 
that no man in his ſenſes would name himſelf | 
after a woman. 


SECTION XXVI. 


„ or THE MANNERS AND USAGES OF THE 
ARABIANS. 


CHAP. L 


Of Marriage among the Arabians. 


Pur Europeans are miſtaken in thinking the 
ſtate of marriage ſo different among the Muſſul 
mans from what it is with Chriſtian nations. | 
could not diſcern any ſuch difference in Arabia. 
The women of that country ſeem to be as free 
'and happy as thoſe of Europe can Py be. 
CY k Polygamy ; 


. 
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Polygamy is permitted, indeed, among Maho- 
netans, and the delicacy of our ladies is ſnocked 
it this idea; but the Arabians rarely avail them- 
ſelves of the privilege of marrying four lawful 
wives, and entertaining at the ſame time any 
number of female ſlaves. None but rich volup- 
tuaries marry ſo many wives, and their conduct 
is blamed by all ſober men. Men of ſenſe, in- 
deed, think this privilege rather troubleſome 
than convenient. A huſband is, by law, obliged 
to treat his wives ſuitably to their condition, 
and to diſpenſe his favours among them with 
perfect equality: But theſe are duties not a little 
diſagreeable to moſt Muſſulmans; and ſuch modes 
of luxury are too expenſive to the Arabians, 
who are ſeldom in eaſy circumſtances. I muſt, 
however, except one caſe; for it ſometimes hap- 
pens that a man marries a number of wives in 
the way of a commercial ſpeculation. I knew a 
Mullah, in a town near the Euphrates, who had 
married four wives, and was ſupported by the 
profits of their labour. 

Divorce, the idea of which is alſo regarded 
4 horrid by the fair ſex in Europe, is not nearly 
lo common as is imagined in the Eaſt, The 
Arabians never exerciſe the right of repudiating 
a wife, unleſs urged by the ſtrongeſt reaſons 
becauſe this is conſidered a diſhonourable ſtep, 
by perſons who value their reputation, and 

throws 
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throws diſgrace on the woman and her rel. 
tions. Wives are entitled to demand a divorce - 
when they think themſelves ill uſed by der I 
huſbands. Only profligate and impudent men, in 
who have married without conſideration, will TI 
divorce their wives for ſlight cauſes. ba, 
An Arabian, in moderate circumſtances, cl. a 
dom marries more than one wife. And even * 
the moſt conſiderable perſons in the nation are tub 
often contented with one for lite. Rich men, laug 
who are in a condition to maintain as many * 
wives as they pleaſe, have often confeſſed to me, bw 
that although they had begun to live with ſe * 
veral wives, they had at laſt found that they un 
could be happy only with one. pelle 
The Arabian women enjoy a great deal of l. Wo 
berty, and often a great deal of powet, in ther = 
families. They continue miſtreſſes of - their Ini 
dowries, and of the annual income which thele 796 
afford, during their marriage; and, in the calc 3 
of divorce, all their own property is reſerved to The 
them. Hence it happens, that when a man in Gene 
narrow circumſtances marries a woman of for- oh 
tune, he is entirely dependent on his wite, and main 
; dares not divorce her. 1 a often 
It is abſurd to ſay, as ſome travellets have, Bl poor 
that the Mahometan wives are all flaves, and 6 ike 
entirely the property of their huſbands, that they 
| as 4) are even inherited by his heirs. In this | then. 


repreſentations | 
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repreſentation, ſlaves purchaſed with money 


have been confounded with women of free 


eſtate, who diſpoſe of themſelves in the Eaſt juſt 
a; in Europe. 
The opinion, that women are ſlaves in Ara- 
bia, ſeems to have ariſen from the miſtaken no- 
ton, that fathers there ſell their daughters to 
the higheſt bidder, It many times happens, no 
doubt, that a poor man, who has an handſome 
daughter, is pleaſed to match her with a -rich 
man, from whom he may receive occaſional pre- 
ſents. And rich voluptuaries, who chooſe to 
marry more wives than one, are obliged to take 
young women of low condition, who are com- 
pelled by intereſted parents, or ſeduced by ſplen- 
dour, to accept a huſband who affociates them 
vith other wives, and at length divorces them. 
inſtead of ſelling his daughter, every man, in 
tolerably eaſy circumſtances, ſtrives to give her a 
dowry, which may continue her own property. 
The marriage is made out by the Cadi, and 
ſgned in his preſence; and in it not only is her 
dowry ſecured to the wife, but alſo a ſeparate 
maintenance, in caſe of a divorce. The rich 
often give their daughters, in preference, to 
poor men, and conſider their children as more 
likely to be happy, when thus ſettled, than if 
ey were married to rich men. The wife is 
den miſtreſs of all the property, and even of 
the 
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the houſe of her huſband, 2 is va mn danger 
of being ſent away. 

Many ndiculous iorics have ten wi of the 
marks of virginity which an Arab expects when | 
he marries a young woman. But moſt of theſe 
ſtories greatly exaggerate the truth. The Be. 
douins, and the highlanders of Yemen, a rude 
and almoſt ſavage race, do indeed' regard the 
want of thoſe marks as a proof of diſhonour, 
and think themſelves obliged to ſend a woman 
back to her relations, when her chaſtity cannot 
be thus evinced. But the inhabitants of the 
towns, being more civilized, never concern them- 
ſelves about ſuch a trifle ; only, in caſe of ſuch 
an accident, a fate law forces an addition to 
the dowry from his father-in-law, by threat- 
ening to ſend his daughter home again, although 
he never actually does ſo, At Baſra I heard of 
a fingle inſtance of divorce upon this ground, 
and the man was s of the loweft claſs of the peo- 
ple. -, 
Many ſuperſtitious obſervances, reſpecting 
marriage, ſtill prevail in Arabia. The Arabs 
ſtill believe in the virtue of enchantments, and 
in the art of tying and untying the knots of fate. 
The miſerable victim of this diabolical art ad- 
drefles ſome phyſician, or ſome old woman; for 
the old women are always ſkilled in ſorcer). 


T he Chriſtians of the Eaſt have, a ſtill more 
certain 
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ertan remedy againſt the effects of witchcraft, 
They ſay maſſes for the perſon afflicted; and 
chen, at laſt, the imagination of the poor pa- 
lent has had time to recover, the honour of 
he-cure is always aſcribed to the powerful in- 
ſuence of the maſſes. | 

We imagine in Europe, that the inhabitants 
of the Eaſt keep Eunuchs for the guardians of 


through the Eaſt, and in Arabia there are 
zone. The Turkiſh Monarch keeps more Eu- 
wehs in his ſeraglio at Conſtantinople than are 
mall the reſt of his dominions, The Pacha of 
Aleppo had two, and he of Moſul one, whom 
be kept, becauſe he had belonged to his father, 
t is wrong, therefore, to regard Arabia as 
tle ſeat of Eunuchiſm. They are brought from 
Upper Egypt, but are moſtly natives of the inte- 
nor and little known provinces of Africa. The 
Arabians abhor the cruel operation which is re- 
uiite to render a man a fit guardian of the 
taſtity of a haram. 

Eunuchs born in a climate which has a ten- 
leney to inflame the blood, are not abſolutely 
0d of all paſſion for the fair ſex. On the ſea, 
beween Suez and Jedda, I met with a Eunuch 
who travelled with his ſeraglio ; and at Baſra I 
teard of another rich Eunuch, who kept female 
laves for his private amuſement. - 

Vol. II. E e Much 


their harams; yet Eunuchs are not common 
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Much has been ſaid in Europe concerning 
the origin of the practice of polygamy, ſo ge- 
nerally prevalent through the Eaſt. Suppoſing 
that the plurality of wives is not barely allowed | 
by law, but takes place in fa&, ſome of our 
philoſophers have imagined, that, in hot coun- 
tries, more women than men are born; but! 
have already ſtated, that ſome nations avail not 
themſelves of the permiſſion given by the Mu. 
ſulman law for one man to marry ſeveral wires. 
It would be unfair to judge of the manners of a 
whole people by the faſtidious luxury of the 
great. It is vanity that fills ſeraglios, and that 
chiefly with ſlaves, moſt of whom are only ſlaves 
to a few favourite women. The number of 
female ſervants in Europe, who are, in the 
fame manner, condemned in a great meaſure to 
celibacy, is equal or fuperior to that of thoſe] 
who are confined in the harams of the Eaſt. 

It is true, that European clergymen and phy- 
ficians ſettled in the Eaſt have preſumed that 
rather more girls than boys are born here. Lob- 
tained ſome liſts of Chriſtian baptiſms in the Ealt; 
but ſome of thoſe were filled with inconſiſtencies; 
and, in the others, the number by which the 
females born exceeded the males was indeed 
very trifling. I have reaſon, therefore, to con- 
clude, that the proportion between the male and ] 
the female births is the ſame here as _— 

| A 


ing 
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This proportion varies. ſometimes in Europe, 
as 18 proved by a recent inſtance of a town in 
England, in which, for ſome part of this cen- 
tury, more girls than boys have been born. 

There are, it muſt be allowed, a good many 
Mahometans, who marry more wives than one, 
and at the ſame time keep female ſlaves; but to 
ſupply theſe men's harams a ſurplus of females 
b not neceſſary. Different accidents carry off 
1 number of men, and thoſe accidents are ſuch 
M the women are not expoſed to. In the Eaſt, 
women are more impatient for marriage than in 
Europe. According to the ideas of Eaſtern 
manners, nothing is more diſgraceful to a wo- 
man than to remain barren. Conſcience obli- 
res the women of thoſe regions to ' deſire that 
they may become , mothers. A woman will, 
therefore, rather marry a poor man, or become 
kcond wife to a man already married, than re- 


main in a ſtate of celibacy. I have mentioned 


tie-inſtance of the poor Mullah, who married 
four wives, and lived by the profits of their la- 
bour. The men are equally diſpoſed to marry, 
decauſe their wives, inſtead of being expenſive, 
ue rather profitable to them. Nothing is more 
farely to be met with in the Eaſt, than a wo- 

man unmarried after a certain time of life. 
The Shiites are, by their law, permitted to 
live for a certain time, by agreement, but with- 
out 


— — — = . — 2 
- - — — — 


aut a formal marriage, with a free Mahometan 


do not tolerate it. In Turkey, a man who 


are ſmall huts, having a round roof, and co. 


Arabs on the banks of the Euphrates are formed | 
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Sunnites think this an illicit connection, and 


ſhould cohabit with a free woman, without 
being married to her, would be puniſhed by 


CHAP. IL 


Axapia affords. no elegant or ſplendid. apart. 
ments for the admiration of the traveller, The 
houſes are built of ſtone, and have always ter. 
race roofs. Thoſe occupied by the lower people 


yered with a certain herb. The huts of the 


of branches of the date tree, and have a round 
roof covered with ruſh mats. The tents of the 
Bedouins are like thoſe of the Kurdes and Tur- 
comans, They have the aſpect of a tattered hut. 
1 have formerly remarked, chat they-are formel 
of coarſe ſtuffs prepared by the women. 
| The palaces and houſes of Arabians of rank 
Hiſptay no exterior [maguificence. Ornament 


are 


—— 
— — 
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e not to be expected in the apartments 


cept. what conſiſts in the number and the va- 
ue of the horſes, ſervants, and arms which they 
keep. The poor Tpread their floors with ſtraw 
mats, and the rich with fine carpets. No perfon 


n 
te 
d 
id 


his ſhoes. A Frenchman boalts of having main- 
tained the honour of his nation, by wearing his 
hoes in the governor of Mecca's hall of audi- 
ence, It is juſt ſuch another boaſt, as it an 
Arabian envoy ſhould vaunt of trampling on the 
chairs of an European Lord. . 

The men of every family always occupy the 
fore part of the houſe, and the women the back 
part. If the apartments of the men are plain, 
thoſe of the women are, on the contrary, moſt 
{udiouſty ſet off with decorations, Of this 1 
ay a ſpecimen in a haram, which was nearly 
iniſhed for a man of rank. One room in it was 
wholly covered over with mirrors; the roof, 
the walls, the doors, the pillars, preſented all to 
many looking glaſſes. "The floor was to be ſet 
vith ſofas, and ſpread with carpets. | 

"radians, in circumſtances which admit not 
or their having ſeparate apartments for the fe- 
males of the family, are careful, whenever they 
ary a ſtranger into the houſe, to enter before 
lm, and cry Tarik, retire, Upon this notice, 
given 
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of men who! are ſtrangers to all luxury, ex- 


wen enters a room, Without having firſt put off 
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given by the maſter of the houſe, the women 
inſtantly diſappear, and even his very beſt 
friends ſee not one of them. A man muſt, in. 
deed, deny himſelf this fight ; for it is reckoned | 
highly impolite to ſalute a woman, or even to 
look her ſtedfaſtly in the face. To avoid re. 
ceiving ſtrangers in their houſes, ſhopkeepers 
and artiſans expoſe their wares, and follow 
their reſpective trades, in the open ſtreets. 

The retired life of the women diſpoſes them 
to behave reſpectfully to the other ſex. I met 
a Bedouin lady, who, purely out of reſpect, left 
the road, and turned her back upon me; and 1 
ſaw her do the ſame to other men, I ſeveral 
times have ſeen women kiſs the hands of a man 
of diſtinction, or kneel to kiſs his feet. 

The great often have in their halls baſons 
with jets d*eau, to cool the air, I have men- 
tioned that which we ſaw in the Imam of Sana“ 
hall of audience. The. edges of the baſon were 
coated with marble, and the reſt of the floor 
was covered with rich carpets, | 

As the people of the Eaſt wiſh to keep their 
floors very clean, they ſpit very little, although 
they ſmoke a great deal. Vet to ſpit is not rec- 
koned a piece of impoliteneſs. I have ſeen ſome 
perſons of rank uſe a ſpitting-box, and others 
ſpit on the bottom of the wall, behind the 
cuſhions on which they at. N 

; 
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As the floors are ſpread with carpets, and 
-vſhions are laid round the walls, one cannot fit 
down, without inconvenience, on the ground; 
and the uſe of chairs is unknown in the Eaſt. 
The Arabians practiſe ſeveral different modes of 
ſiting. When they wiſh to be very much at 
their eaſe, they croſs their legs under the body. 
found indeed, by experience, that this mode of 
ſting is the moſt commodious for people who 
year long clothes, and wide breeches, without 
wy confining ligatures. It ſeems to afford 
better reſt, after fatigue, than our poſture of ſit- 
ting upon chairs. In preſence of ſuperiors, an 
Arab fits with his two knees touching each 
aer, and with the weight of the body reſting 


cons won the heels. As in this poſition a perſon 
WA occupies leſs room than in the other, this 1s the 
na's polture in which they uſually place themſelves 
were table. I often tried it, but found it extremely 
acor WI meafy, and could never accuſtom myſelf to it. 
In many parts of Arabia, there are long, low 
wer chars, made of ſtraw mats; but they fit croſs- 
ough goed on them, as well as on the carpets. | 
- TeC- The life which the Arabians lead in their 
ſome bouſes, is ſo vacant and unvaried, that they Can- 
ther MI dot help feeling it irkſome. Their natural vi- 


city prompts them to ſeek amuſements out of 
doors. They frequent coffee-houſes and mar- 
les, and are fond of aſſembling in public meet- 

ings 
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ings as often as poſſible. Vet they have not 


the ſame means of diverſion as other nations. -n 
What I have formerly ſaid concerning the 4. * 
muſements of the inhabitants of the Faſt, re. for tl 
ſpects the Arabians only in part. They are ben 
often obliged to take up with ſedentary and do- Kaad 
meſtic amuſements, which to Europeans appear ton, 
very inſipid. Th 

It is, no doubt, to divert the tædium of a ſeden- firits 
tary life, that the people of the Eaſt make ſo much 10 tr 
uſe of tobacco. The Arabians, notwithſtanding 2 
the natural dryneſs of their conſtitution, and the hemp, 
warmth of their climate, ſmoke ſtill more than throw 
the inhabitants of the northern provinces. of ful vil 
Aſia. They uſe the long Perſian pipe, which | df ou 
have already deſcribed. A cuſtom peculiar to tiſch, 
Arabia, is, that perſons of opulence and fi- kack 
ſhion carry always about them a box filled re | 
with odoriferous wood. They put a bit of this WW tone 
wood into any perſon's pipe, to whom they will Wi woulg 
to expreſs particular reſpect ;. and it communi: WI fuch v 


cates to the tobacco a fragrant ſmell, and a ve) 
agreeable taſte. | 

I never ſaw the Arabians uſe opium, like the 
Turks and the Perſians. Inſtead of taking this 
gratification, they conſtantly chew Kaad: This 
is the buds of a certain tree, which are brought 
in ſmall boxes from the hills of Yemen. Per- 
ſons who have good teeth chew theſe buds juſt 


a8 


Vox. 
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zz they come from the tree: For the uſe of old 
men it 18 firſt brayed in a mortar. It ſeems to be 
fom faſhion merely that theſe buds are chewed; 
for they have a diſagreeable taſte ; nor could we 
xccuſtom ourſelves to them. I found likewiſe that 
Kzad has a parching effect upon the conſtitu- 
tion, and is unfayourable to ſleep. - | 

The lower people are fond of raiſing their 
ſpirits to a ſtate of intoxication. - As they have 
w ſtrong drink, they, for this purpoſe, ſmoke 
Haſchiſcb; which is the dried leaves of. a fort of 
hemp. This ſmoke exalts their courage, and 
throws them into a ſtate in which delight- 
ful viſions dance before the imagination. One 
of our Arabian ſervants, after ſmoking Ha 
ch, met with four ſoldiers in the 524 and 
attacked the whole party. One of the ſoldiers 
ze him a ſound beating, and brought him 
tome to us. Notwithſtanding his miſhap, he 
would not make himſelf eaſy, but ſtill imagined, 
ſuch was the effect of his intoxication, that he 
ma match for any four men. 


Ff Car. 
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© their fingers with great dexterity, and eat al 
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Of the Fed of the Aratians, "id e every Bi 

As the people of the Eaſt OA tags x upon 
the ground when they fit, ſo their manner of 
eating at meals is conformable to this way of 
ſitting. They ſpread a large cloth in the mid. 
dle of the room, put upon this cloth a fmall 
table only one foot hi gh, and upon the table 2 
large round plate of tinned copper. Upon this} 
are ſet different copper diſhes, neatly tinned 
within and without. Inſtead of table napkins, 
Arabians of rank uſe à long linen cloth, which 
thoſe at table put under "their knees. Where 
this linen cloth is wanting, every one uſes ak 
* ſmall handkerchief of his own. They ule no 
- Enives nor forks. The Turks have ſometimes 4 
wooden or horn ſpoons; but the Arabians uſe 


diſhes with the hand. 


Were we to judge them by the ſtandard of 
our own manners, the people of the Eaſt behav 
very indecently at an European table. I could no 
help being much ſtruck by the behaviour of ten 
firſt Turk I ſaw eat, who was the comptroller c 
the cuſtoms of the Dardanelles, in company 


with 


af diſtinction in the towns, ſeveral of theſe plateg 
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eim whom 1 happened to ſup at the French 


Conſul's table. That Turk tore his meat in 
pieces with his fingers, and wiped them with his 


napkin. My ſurpriſe at this mode of eating 
ceaſed when I became more familiar with the 


nanners, of; thoſe people. They know not the uſe 


of table napkins, and ſuppoſe them to be hand- 
kerehiefs, with which: they are to wipe them- 
ſelyes. They are much at a loſs when a piece 
of meat is ta be cut; for they thin it indecent to 
nake uſe of the left hand in cutting it, as with it 
they perform. their: ablutions. They manage 
better when the meats are, after their own fa - 
ſion; cut into ſmall bits, before being ſet down 
en the table. We, Europeans, were at firſt 
ſhocked to ſee ſo many hands in the diſh toge» 
ther. But, as the Mahometans are obliged, by 
the laws of their religion, to pay the utmoſt at- 
tention to perſonal cleanlineſs, and are habitu · 
ated to it, there is in reality little difference, in 
point of a, e then mods of ing 
ad ours. £2486 

The more æminent Schiechs: in be deſart eat 
of nothing but Pilau, or boiled rice. It is ſerved 
ip in à very large wooden plate. The company 
it down and eat, one after another, till the 
vbole contents of the plate be exhauſted, or 
they are ſatisſied. In. the houſes of perſons 


ard 
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are ſet, one upon another, in a pyramidicy 
form. When the maſters riſe, the ſervants: {i 
down at the ſame table, and 102 ap ae 
mains. f 9 10 0. 
The . e Ain aii ee 
M erdin, where I dined with fifteen of the Nai. 
wode's officers. A ſervant ſtood in the middle 
of the company, to ſet down and remove the 
diſhes which were brought in by the other fer. 
vants. Hardly was a plate ſet down upon the 
table, when ſixteen hands were thruſt into it, 
all at once, and ſoon emptied it of its contents, 
eſpecially when this was paſtry, which the inha- 
bitants of the Eaſt, whoſe drink is water, are 
paſſionately fond of. They eat with amazing 
quickneſs in the Eaſt. . At Merdin we emptied 
more than fourteen plates within leſs than twel- 
ty minutes. 
The Mufſulmans in 8 ad tbh 
the Arabs, repeat always a ſhort prayer betore 
fitting down to a meal, “In the name of the 
moſt merciful God.” When any one has done 
eating, he riſes, without waiting for the reſt, and 
ſays, God be praiſed,” They drink little 
while they eat; but, as they riſe from the table, 
after waſhing, they drink ſomes cold water, and 
eu of coffee. 
The Arabians, in the boi part of thi 


couliry; are not leſs fond than the I urks of 
| | coffee, 


* 
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toſſee, which bey alle call Kabue. They pre- 
pare it in the manner which we have adopted 


from them. The only difference, between their 
node of preparing it and ours, is, that they, in- 
ſtead of grinding their coffee-beans, pound them 
in a mortar. We carried a coffee- mill with us 
into Arabia, but ſbon found the taſte of the 
pounded” coffee much ſuperior to that of the 
ground, and left off uſing our mill. The pound- 
ing ſeems better to expreſs the oily parts of the 
bean, which give the coffee its peculiar reliſh. 
The people of the Eaſt always drink {Rene coffee 
vithout either milk or ſu ga. 
t is odd enough that, in Yemen, the proper 
country of which the coffee plant is a native, 
there ſhould be ſo little coffee drunk. It is there 
called Bunn, and is ſuppoſed to have heating 
elects upon the blood. The favourite drink of 
the Arabians of this province is prepared from 
the huſks of - coffee-beans, ſlightly roaſted, and 
pounded, It is called Kahwe, or more com- 
monly Kiſcher. It taſtes like tea, and is thought 
tetreſhing. People of diſtinction drink it out of 
porcelain cups, and the lower ſort out of clips 

df coarſe earthern ware. | 
Although the Muffulmans are forbidden the 
ue of all intoxicating liquors, yet many of 
item are paſſionately fond of theſe, and drink 
them privately, and at night, in their own 
houſes, 
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houſes.” Our phyſician faw, in the houſe of 2 
rich merchant at Loheia,. all the neceſſaty in. 
ſtruments for diſtilling. brandy; On the fron. 
tiers of Arabia, where there are Chriſtians, bot | 
wine and ſpiritous liquors are to be found; bu 
in Arabia, none of theſe are to be obtained, 
except from the Jews of Sana, Who have great 
plenty, and that of excellent quality. They 
ſupply: their countrymen; but, having no caſks, 
they are obliged; to carry their wine-and brandy 
in copper veſſels, which renders the uſe of 
them dangerous to the health. The Engliſl, 
too, ſometimes bring Arracl from India to 

At Loheya, we bought a ſort of wine, pre. 
pared from an infuſion of dry grapes in water, | 


the inhabitants keep it in large earthern po, 


for uſe by the inſertion of reeds. A proof 


of che permanency of national cuſtoms is, that 4 
Benophon found this ſame liquor uſed in 


E * en in * . e . 4 


in a pot which is buried in the ground, to make I 
the liquor ferment. We had alſo offered to 6 
a thick, white liquor, called Bu/a,- which is pre- 
pared from meal mixed with water, and brought | 

into a ſtate of fermentation. It 13 uſed at Baſra, 
und is ſtill more cominon in Armenia, where 


half buried in the ground, and draw it out 
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The Arabians are, in general, a ſober, +, Gage 
nation, which is probably the cauſe of their lean» 
ies, and ſeemingly ſtinted growth. Their 
uſual articles of food are rice, pulſe, milk, but- 
ter, and Keimak; or whipped cream. They 
re not without animal food; but they ſeldom 
at of it; for it is thought very unwholeſome 
in theſe hot countries. Mutton is the moſt 
common ſpecies of animal food uſed here; and 
m it the Arabians of the deſart chiefly live. 
ks the caſtration of animals, though not forbid- 
den by the Muffulman law, is little practiſed 
tere, wedder-mutton is never uſed by the Ara- 
blans, | | | 

The common people in Arabia have little other 
bod, but bad bread made of Durra, a ſort of 
coarſe millet, by kneading it with camel's milk, 
vl, butter, or greaſe. I could not eat-of this 
bread at firſt, and would have preferred to it 
the worſt bread I had ever eaten in Europe; but 


S PRAPERAREYTY 


it, prefer it to barley bread, which they think 
0 light. 

| The modes of baking bread are different i in 
different places of Arabia. In the ſhip i in which 
ve failed from Jidda to Loheya, there was a ſail- 
br, whoſe taſk every afternoon was to prepare 
Durra for next day? $ bread. He broke and 


bruiſed the grain between two ſtones, one of 
which 


the people of the country, being accuſtomed to 
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which was convex, the other: concave, : Of the 
meal thus prepared, he formed. dough; and then 
divided it into ſmall cakes. In the meantime, 
the oven was heated; but it was ſimply an 
earthen pot glazed; and a fire of charcoal v 
kindled up within it. When the oven was ſuf- 
ficiently heated, the cakes were laid againſt the 
fides of the pot, without removing the coals, 
and in a few moments the bread was taken up 
half-roaſted, and was eaten hot. 105 

The Arabians of the deſart uſe a heated 1 
of i iron, or a gridiron, in preparing their cakes, 
When they have no gridiron, they roll their 
dough into balls, and put it either among live 
coals, or into a fire of camels dung, where they 
cover it till it is penetrated by the heat. They 
then remove the aſhes, and eat the bread, while 
it is ſcarcely dry, and ſtill hot. In the towns, 
the Arabians have ovens like ours ; ; their bread 
is of barley-meal, and of the form and thick- 
nefs of our pancakes ; but they never a | 
enough of the fire. 

It is ſingular that the Arabs, wha are no 
ſtrangers to the invention of mills; ſhould ſtill 
continue the old and troubleſome practice of 
bruiſing their grain with ſtones; without machi- 
nery. But I ſuſpect that they find bread made 
of meal prepared in this way to taſte more 


agrecably than that which is made of meal that 
has 
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us been ground in a mill. The negroes, of 
xrtain countries in Africa, are ſaid to prefer 
he mode of bruiſing their maize upon a ſtone, 
gen after they have lived long among Euro- 


peas, 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Dreſs and Faſhions of the Arabians, 


Warzw ſpeaking of the dreſs of the inhabitants 
of the Eaſt in general, I communicated ſome 
dea of the dreſſes uſed by the Arabians. I 
leſeribed the dreſs of people of diſtinction in 
Yemen, when I had occaſion to mention the 
res of ceremony with which I was favoured 
by the Imam of Sana. But there is a great va- 
nety in- the national drefſes of the Arabians, 
ind various faſhions prevail among them, which 
[muſt not leave unnoticed. 

Nothing can be more inconvenient or expen- 
ine than the head-dreſs worn by Arabians of 
alion, They wear fifteen caps, one over an- 
ice off aber, ſome of which are indeed of linen, but 
machi- tde reſt of thick cloth or cotton. That which 
| made Vers all the reſt is uſually richly embroidered 
more "ith gold, and has always ſome ſentence of the 
al that loran embroidered upon it. Over all theſe 
bas VoL. II. 8 g caps 
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caps they wrap a large piece of muſlin, called 
Saſch, ornamented at the ends, which flow 
looſe upon the ſhoulders, with filk or golden 
fringes. As it muſt be very diſagreeable, in 
hot country, to have the head always loaded 
in this manner, the Arabians, when in thei 


own houſes, or with intimate friends, lay aſide is 
this uſeleſs weight, all to one or two of the caps, 1 
But, before perſons whom they are obliged u ©» 
treat with ceremony or reſpect, they dare 3 the for 
appear without their turbans. | Thoſe who de des 
fire to paſs for men of learning, diſcover ther dan 
pretenſions by the bulk of their turbans. | te dr 
Arabians of rank wear one piece of drels, The 
which is not in uſe among the other inhabitants imple 
of the Eaſt. This is a piece of fine linen upon geit 
the ſhoulder, which ſeems to have been arigin- i un 
ally intended to ſhelter the wearer from the ſun aylor 
and rain, but is now merely ornamental. TIE Abbas 
| T he common claſs of 8 Arabs wand only two ſhape, 
caps, with the Sgſch careleſsly bound on the Ml .* 
head. Some have drawers and a ſhirt ; but the 20084 
greater number have only a piece of linen about n 
their loins, a large girdle with the Jambea, and ak 
a piece of cloth upon the thoulders ; in other irawe 
reſpects they are naked, having neither ſhoes as 
nor ſtockings. In the highlands, where the f .* 
climate is colder, the people wear ſheep ſkins. 3 a 
C en Cc 


The ſcanty clothes which they wear through the 
da), 
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lay, are alſo their covering by night ; the cloth 
lwaddled about the waiſt ſerves for a mattraſs ; 
nd the linen garment worn about the loins is 
1 ſheet to cover the Arab while he ſleeps: The 
tighlanders, to ſecure themſelves fram being 
infeſted by inſects, ſleep in ſacks. 

Perſons in a middle rank of life wear, in- 
ſtead of ſhoes, ſandals, being merely ſingle ſoles, 
or ſometimes thin pieces of wood, bound upon 
the foot with a {trap of drefled leather. People 
of better fortune uſe flippers, like thoſe worn 
rough the reſt of the Eaſt ; and this is alſo 
the dreſs for the feet worn by the women. 

The ordinary dreſs of the Arabs is indeed 
imple enough; but they have alſo a ſort of 
great coat, without ſleeves, called Abba, which 
s ſimpler ſtill, I was acquainted with a blind 
taylor at Baſra, who earned his bread by making 
bas, ſo that they cannot be of a very nice 
lape, or made of many pieces. In Yemen they 
we worn only by travellers ; but in the pro- 
ſince of Lachſa, the Abba is a piece of dreſs 
tommonly uſed by both ſexes. 

In ſeveral places in Arabia, the men wear no 
irawers ; but theſe with a large ſhirt are all the 
irels uſed by the lower women., In the 'Teha- 
na, women of this claſs wrap a linen cloth about 
heir loins in the manner of drawers. The wo- 
nen of Hedsjas veil their faces, like thoſe of 


Egypt, 
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Egypt, with à narrow! piece of linen, which 
leaves both the eyes uncovered. In Yemen, 
they wear a larger veil, which covers the fice ſ 
entirely, that the eyes can hardly be diſcerned; 
At Sana and Mokha, they cover the face with: 
gauze veil, which is often embroidered vith 
gold. They wear all rings on their fingen, 
arms, hoſe, and ears. They ſtain their nails 
red, and their hands and feet of a browniſh 
yellow colour, with the juice of the plant E. 
henne. The circle of the eyes, and even the 
 Fye-laſhes, they paint black, with a preparation 
of lead ore called Kochhel. The men ſometimes 
imitate this mode of painting the eyes with 
Kochhel ; but perſons of ſenſe laugh at ſo efſe- 
minate a practice. b 
This mode of ſtaining the ſkin of a brown 
cozour, is poſſibly uſed by the women of the 
low country, in conſequence of the natural {al 
lowneſs of their complexion. They fancy, that, 
when the whole body is brown, the peculiar 
darkneſs of the countenance will eſcape obſer- 
ration. I conjecture this much concerning the 
women, from the practice of the men; they 
going almoſt naked, rub the body all over with 
Elhenne, and thus become entirely brown. 
The women of Yemen alſo make black punc- 


tures in their face to improve their beauty: 
Their natural complexion is a deep yellow; but, 
| among | 
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mong the hills, are perſons of fair complexions 
ind fine faces, and there even among the pea- 
antry. In the towns, theſe women, who think 
themſelves handſome, lift up their veils to ſhew 


ba their beauty, whenever they think they can do 
ith it unobſerved. Oo 
rs, _ Faſhion ſhews its influence, in a particular þi 
ails manner, in 'the modes in which the hair and [| 
uſh beard are worn in Arabia. In the Imam of i 
El. Sana's dominions, all men, of whatever ſtation, Ml! 
the have their heads. In other parts of Yemen, | 
ion al men, even the Shiechs, preſerve their hair, | 
nes wp it in a handkerchief, and knot it up be- "Wi 
vith lind; caps and turbans are not in uſe there. ll 
e- ome of the highlanders keep their hair long 1 
1 nd looſe, and bind the head with ſmall cords. (| 
"wn Every body, without exception, wears the 1 
the i beard of its natural length; but the Arabs keep || 
al. fieir muſtachios very ſhort. In the highlands [|| 
hat, c Yemen, where few ſtrangers are ever ſeen, 10 
zliar tis diſgraceful to appear without-a beard. Our i | 
er-. frvant wore only his muſtachios ; and thoſe ſt 
the UW food highlanders fancied that we had ſhaven 


lim by way af puniſhment for ſome fault. 

The Turks, on the contrary, ſhave their 
trards, and keep only their muftachios long. 
among this nation, the beard is an enſign of 
lonour and dignity ; and therefore the ſlaves 
ad domeſtic ſervants of great men are obliged 

to 
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to keep themſelves cloſe. ſhaven. The Perſian; 
wear long muſtachios, and clip their beards in 
an aukward enough faſhion. The. Kurdes ſhave 
their beards, but preſerve their muſtachios, with 
a liſt of hair upon each cheek. | 

The Arabians have all black beards. Some " 
men, when their beards are whitened by time; 
dye them red; but this practice is generally di- 
approved. The Perſians blacken their beards, 
although naturally black, and continue to do ſo, 
till a very advanced age. Turkiſh gravity 
could not endure the uſe of this faſhion of orm. 
ment. Some young noblemen are indeed be. 
ginning to imitate this Perſian mode, in order 
to diſguiſe the whiteneſs of their beards ; for 
this colour of their hair is more common in 
Turky than in the ſouthern regions of Aſia. A 
white beard is thought by the Turks to be very 
unbecoming for a man of rank. 

When Turks, who have had themſelves ſhaven 
in their youth, determine upon ſuffering their 
beards to grow, they obſerve the ceremony of pro- 
nouncing a Fatha, which is conſidered as a vow te 
preſerve their hair untouched by a razor through 
the reſt of life. The Mahometans perhaps fanc); 
as ſome travellers have repreſented, that angel 
occupy their beards, It is at leaſt certain, that 


a man who cuts his beard, after having once de- 


termined to e it long, is e N 
E 
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xd for the breach of his vow. At Baſra, he 
would be condemned to receive three hundred 
flows with a ſtick, but might indeed, for a round 
um, eſcape the puniſhment. An inhabitant of 
hat city, who had, twelve years before I viſited 
i, ſhaven himſelf in a drunken fit, fled to India, 
and durſt never return, for fear of the diſgrace, 
ad the puniſhment, which he had merited both 
by his ſhaving and his drunkenneſs. 

The Jeys, through all the Eaft, preſerve their 
beards from their youth. They wear the beard 
not in the ſame form as the Muſſulmans and 
Chriſtians, ſhaving none of it about the temples 
amd the ears. To diſtinguiſh themſelves {till 
more from the reſt of mankind, they retain two 
tuſts of hair hanging over their ears. Theſe 
eus of Arabia reſemble thoſe of Poland; only 
ey have a more decent and leſs beggarly aſ- 
pect, They dare not wear the turban, but are 
oliged to content themſelves with a ſmall bon- 
tet. Neither are they ſuffered to drefs in any 
tolour but blue; all their clothes are of blue 
oth, They are alfo forbidden the uſe of the 


Jambeg. 


nge As there are many Banians ſettled in Arabia, 

cat ball add a few words reſpecting their dreſs. It 
de- onliſts of a turban of a particular form, a piece 
d. (inen upon the ſhoulders, another piece of li. 


n fixed by a ftring about their loins, and flip- 
| pers. 
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pers. Some alſo wear over theſe pieces of dre 


tain t 
a long white robe, which plaits upon the haunch, ing e 
es, and fits cloſe upon the body and the arms, other 
Theſe Indians uſed to dreſs entirely in white; in Pe: 
but they received, ſome years ſince, an order In 
from Sana, enjoining them to wear red clothes, comp 
To obtain a diſpenſation from this change of thoſe 
dreſs, they paid a conſiderable ſum to the Iman, rior p 
and the order was revoked. They were ſoon Th 
after enjoined, by another edict, to wear a red, bably 
inſtead of a white turban : But, not chooſing to blood 
buy off in this inſtance, they obeyed, and now WW waged 
wear a red turban, with the reſt of their dreli den 
white. name 
Turk, 
lder | 
CHAP. V. teftior 
| bor eat 
Arabian Poltteneſs, tantin 
Lurop 
In Yemen, Oman, and Perſia, an European WW Dane 
is treated with as much civility as a Mahometan f haus, 
would find in Europe. Some travellers com. kbitat 
plain of the rude manners of the inhabitants of Wl i; vie 
the Eaſt ; but it muſt be allowed that the Euro- Peit 
peans often involve themſelves in embarraſiments call 
in theſe countries, by being the firſt to exprels Wi me 
contempt or averfion for the Muſſulmans. A bakeq 
proof of the defire of theſe governments to ob· Oi po 


tain 


win the friendſhip of Europeans, is their exact- 
ing eaſier duties of cuſtom from them than from 
ather nations, as I had occaſion to remark, both 
in Perfia, and throughout all Arabia. 
In Turkey they are leſs kindly treated. A 
compariſon of the manners of the Turks with 


of thoſe of the Arabians will beſt prove the ſupe- 
m, nor politeneſs of the latter nation. | 
on The Turks in general hate Europeans; pro- 


ed, hbly from an indiſtin& remembrance of the 
to bloody wars which they have. at different times 


med with the inhabitants of the Weſt. Chil- 
(ren are, with them, as much terrified at the 
tame of European as with us at the name of 
Tuck, Turks; in the ſervice of Europeans, con- 
der their maſters as indebted to them for pro- 
tion, yet are deſpiſed by their countrymen 
br eating the bread of Chriſtians, and at Con- 
lantinople are nicknamed ſwine-herds: The 
luropeans are held in particular abhorrence at 
pean HM Danietta, Damaſcus, and Kahira. The Ara- 


getan lans, having never had any quarrels with the in- 
* ubitants of Europe, have not the ſame reaſons 
nts 


it riewing them with averſion, 
Neither are the Chriſtians of the Eaſt treated 


had qully well in all the different parts of Aſia. 
xp” e Armenians and Georgians are not ill 
8. A baked upon in Perſia ; and may aſpire to the 
o 0” i! poſts in the army, without changing their 


Vor. I. H h religion. 
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religion. I was myſelf acquainted at Shin: 
with a Khan, and ſeveral officers, who were 
Chriſtians, and natives of Georgia. The Turks 
again admit no Chriſtian ſoldiers into their 
armies, and regard their Chriſtian fellow ſub. 
jects with the moſt inſolent contempt. 
In Arabia, the Chriſtians are called Nafara 
or Nuſrani. As they are incapable of any ho- 
- Nourable office in this country, the moſt re- 
ſpectable among them are merchants. The A- 
rabians, for this reaſon, give every Chriſtian of 
a decent appearance the title either of Chauad|: 
fe, or of Barſagan, two appellations both fignify-| 
ing merchant. A Chriſtian. of more ordinary 
dreſs and equipage is called Mallim, or maſter, 
as they ſuppoſe ſuch a one to be an artifan. I 
had aſſumed the name of Abdallah, and was ac-i 
cordingly called in Arabia Chauadije Abdalla, 
and in Perſia Abdalla Aga. In Natolia, where ] 
the Turkiſh language prevails, and civility ſeem» 
to be unknown, the Turks call the Chriſtians of e 
Eaſt Dejaurler, a term extremely contemptuous. 
A Turk, who had hired me his mules for the 
journey between Aleppo and Konie, and wa 
conſequently i in my ſervice, never gave me ay 
other name than Dsjaur. I told him indeed 
that I was not a Dsjaur, but a Frank; and | 4 
afterwards gave me the name of Frank or Ab 
dallah. I 
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The behaviour of the Turks to the Chriſtians 
correſponds to the reproachful language in which 
they addreſs them. In the Turkiſh empire, 
Chriſtians are obliged to wear a badge, which 
marks their ſervile condition, and to pay a 
poll- tax. In Conſtantinople, Chriſtians, as 
they paſs, are required either to ſweep the 
ſreets, and remove the filth, or to pay mo- 
ney, that they may be excuſed. Theſe vexa- 
tous impoſitions are not warranted by the go- 


Chriſtians, that they dare not complain of an 


140 injury ſuffered from a Mahometan. They are 
ify- in danger of being inſulted if they appear in 
nary the ſtreets on days of public feſtivity. I ſhall 
ter, nention one inftance, out of many, which I 
1 vitneſſed, of the inſolence of the Turks. In 
g ac Natolia, we met in the high way with a Turk, 
ala, vio being about to mount his horſe, compelled 
here = honeſt Greek merchant to alight from his 
cm mule, and hold the ſtirrup to him. An Arab 
f the J would bluſh for ſuch rudeneſs. A Schiech, 
ous. from whom we had hired camels, uſed often to 
t he breſent his back for a ſtep by which 1 might 
va Punt my dromedary. 

, know enough of the Chriſtians of the Eaſt, 


induce me to believe that their own conduct 
often. "draws upon them the contempt of the 
Lurks ; at leaſt, the Greek merchants whom J 


rernment z but ſo abject is the condition of the 


ſaw 
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religion. I was myſelf ' acquainted àt "Skins 


with a Khan, and ſeveral officers, who were th 
Chriſtians, and natives of Georgia. The Turks Ct 
again admit no Chriſtian ſoldiers into their ma 
armies, and regard their Chriſtian fellow ſub. pol 
jects with the moſt inſolent contempt. the 
In Arabia, the Chriſtians are called Naſars ſire 
or Nuſrani. As they are incapable of any ho- ne) 
. nourable office in this country, the moſt re- tio1 
ſpectable among them are merchants. The A. ver. 
rabians, for this reaſon, give every Chriſtian of Cht 
a decent appearance the title either of Chauad/: hu 
je, or of Barſagan, two appellations both fignify- in 
ing merchant. A Chriſtian- of more ordinary the 
dreſs and equipage is called Millim, or maſter, men 
as they ſuppoſe ſuch a one to be an artifan. | vitn 
had aſſumed the name of Abdallah, and was ac- Nati 
cordingly called in Arabia Chauadsje Abdalla, vio 
and in Perſia Abdalla Aga. In Natolia, where an b 
the Turkiſh language prevails, and civility ſeems mule 
tobe unknown, the Turks call the Chriſtians of the ou! 
Eaſt Dejaurler, a term extremely contemptuous- from 
A Turk, who had hired me his mules for the preſe 
journey between Aleppo and Konie, and wa ou 
conſequently in my ſervice, never gave me an- [1 
other name than Dsjaur. I told him indeed ; to in 
that I was not a Dsjaur, but a Frank ; and he "4 
=_ uk 


afterwards gave me the name of Frank or Ab, 
dallah. | 
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The behaviour of the Turks to the Chriſtians 
correſponds to the reproachful language in which 
they addreſs them. In the Turkiſh empire, 
Chriſtians are obliged to wear a badge, which 
marks their ſervile condition, and to Pay 2 
poll tax. In Conſtantinople, Chriſtians, ag 
they paſs, are required either to ſweep the 
ſireets, and remove the filth, or to pay mo- 
ney, that they may be excuſed. Theſe vexa- 
tous impoſitions are not warranted by the go- 


rernment 3 but ſo abject is the condition of the 


Chriſtians, that they dare not complain of an 
injury ſuffered from a Mahometan. They are 
in danger of being inſulted if they appear in 
the ſtreets on days of public feſtivity. I ſhall 
mention one inftance, out of many, which 1 
vitneſſed, of the inſolence of the Turks. In 
Natolia, we met in the high way with a Turk, 
vio being about to mount his horſe, compelled 
mn honeſt Greek merchant to alight from his 
mule, and hold the ſtirrup- to him, An Arab 
would bluſh for ſuch rudeneſs. A Schiech, 
irom whom we had hired camels, uſed often to 
preſent his back for a ſtep by which 1 might 
mount my dromedary. 

know enough of the Chriſtians of the Faft, 
io induce me to believe that their own conduct 
often draws upon them the contempt of the 
Lurks at leaſt, the Greek merchants whom | 
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fax in Natolia were mean, flattering: 'babbling 
creatures ; qualities which: could not but render 
them contemptible to a haughty and ſerious na. 
tion. They would eagerly-:fun' to hold the 
ſtirrup, not only to a Turk, but even to their 
own Katerdsjis or horſe-hirers, with whom they 
condeſcend to cultivate a ſhameful familiarity. 
A Turk, who was ſervant to two Greeks, called 
his maſters Dijaurlert, and they him Bekir Aga, 
or Mr Bekir.” In the preſence of the Turks, 
they call themſelves Dsjaurlers, and give the 
Turks the pompous titles of Baſcham, Effendun, 
Sultanum, &c. excluſively; but, on the'contrary, 
in the abſence of the Turks, they diſcover an 
inſufferable degree of vanity, and the ſoſteſt 
names they give them are Kafr and Kopek. 
The Armenians indeed are of a different charac- 
ter. They ate grave and ſincere, behave with 
a degree of 'dignity, and know better how to 
command the eſteem of the' Turks, who treat 
them better than the Greeks. They ſometimes, 
or indeed pretty often, hear themſelves called 
infidels ; but this reproach they - laugh at, and 
confidently © name themſelves Chriſtians, b) 
which means they come 'to receive the ſame 
name from the Mahometans. ' 

In Arabia and Perſia, the Jews are held at 
leaſt as much in contempt as in Europe. In 


N they are very numerous, and — 
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| different trades. Among thoſe of them be 
ne employed in commerce, are ſome rich bankers, 
ibo often riſe into credit with people in power, 
nd afford protection to their brethren. The 
Arabians call them Jebudi. In Turkey, where 
ey are inſulted alike by the Muſſulmans and 
the Chriſtians, they receive the denomination of 
T, hefied, which is ſtill more Na than 
than that of Dyjaur. | | 

The chief part of Arabian politeneſs is hoſpi, 
ality; a virtue which is hereditary to the nas 
ton, and which they ſtill exerciſe in its primi- 
tre ſimplicity. An ambaſſador ſent to any 
prince or. Schiech has his expences defrayed, 
ad receives preſents, according to the cuſtom 
« the Eaſt. A traveller of any diſtinction, 
who ſhould go to ſee any great Schiech in the 
&fart, would receive the ſame treatment. I have 
poken occaſionally of the Kant and Manſales, 
a houſes of hoſpitable entertainment, in which 
| was received on my travels. What appears 
o diſtinguiſh: the Arabians from the other in · 
habitants of the Eaſt, is, that they exerciſe 


lgion, 


bey are at table, to eat with them, whether great 
er ſmall, Mahometans or Chriſtians. In the 
Wavans, I have often had the pleaſure of ſeeing 


4 
7 


toſpitality to all, without en ob rank or re- 


The Arabians invite al who come in while | 
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2 poor muleteer preſs paſſengers to ſhare his 


bute his little ſtore of bread and dates to whoſe. 
ever would accept any part of it from him. ] 
have, on the other hand; been ſhocked at the 
behaviour even of rich Turks, who retired to i 
corner to eat by themſelves, that they might 
avoid aſking any one to partake of their fare. 
When a Bedouin Shiech eats bread with ſtran- 
gers, they may truſt his fidelity, and depend 
upon. his proteCtion. 
well therefore to take an early opportunity of 
fecuring the friendſhip of his guide by a meal. 
When two Arabians ſalute each ether, he who 
fpeaks firſt lays his right hand on his heart, * 
lays, © Salam Aleikum, or, * peace be with you;” 
the other replies, . 4leikum eſſalam, or, © with 
« you be peace. Old perſons commonly add 
their bleſſing, or rather, © the mercy and bleſſing 
* of God.“ The Mahometans of Egypt and Syn 
never ſalute the Chriſtians in theſe words; but 
content themſelves with ſaying to them, © Se. 
* bachel chair, good day,” or, & Sabbeb. ſalamat, 
« friend, how art thou? In Yemen, this di. 
tinQion is not obſerved. The inhabitants of the 
highlands of Yemen uſe a form of ſalutation, ot 
which I could never learn the meaning. 
1 long imagined that the uſe of a peculiar form 


of falutation to Chriſtians was owing to the ot. 
thodox 


A traveller will abways do 


— ä 
—— — 
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hadox zeal: of the Mahometans ; but I have 
ince underſtood that it is rather owing to a fu- 
perſtitious averſion in the oriental Chriſtians for 
the Muſſulman form of ſalutation. They would 
rot ſuffer me to uſe thoſe words, and would not 
reply in them to ſome Turks who miſtook them 
for men of their own nation; a circumſtance 
which eaſily happens, as Chriſtians ſometimes 
uſe the white turban to procure reſpect, and to 
make robbers ſuppoſe them Turks. 

Two Arabs of the deſart meeting, ſhake hands 
more than ten times. Each kiſſes his own hand, 
and ſtill repeats the queſtion © how art thou!“ 
ln Yemen, perſons who value themſelves on their 
good-breeding uſe many compliments. Each 
does as if he wiſhed the other's hand, and draws 
back his own to avoid receiving the ſame ho- 
nour. At length, to end the conteſt, the eldeſt 
of the two ſuffers the other to kiſs his fingers. 
People of rank embrace their equals ; and all 
treat one another with a degree of politeneſs that 
ſurpriſes ſtrangers. . 

At viſits, they obſerve nearly the ſame cuſtoms 
3 the other inhabitants of the Eaſt. When the 
"lit is an ordinary and familiar one, pipes of 
Kircher and Kaad are always preſented ; on a 
nlit of ceremony, roſe-water and perfumes are 
added. When it is time for the viſitor to retire, 
a ſervant comes in with a flaſk of roſe-water, and 
beſprinkles 
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beſprinkles the company; another perfumes th. 
beard of the viſitor; and the wide ſleeves of his 
gown. When we firſt ſaw the ceremony uſed, 
which was at Raſchid, we were à good deal fur. 
priſed to ſee a ſervant ſit down ur wy and 
caſt water 99 8 or 


' at a fi 

| | it to 

CHAP. vt. _ 
frecic 

Y ſome peculiar Cuſtoms. lempt 


In hot countries, Ueanlineſs i is indiſpenſibly ne. 
ceſſary to health, The common people, who 
reaſon little, might forget or neglect a care 0 
neceſſary to their welfare. For this reaſon, 
as it ſhould ſeem, have the founders of ſeveral 


lt 

ſeas enjoined purifications and ablutions as 4 bo ne 

religious duty. "I 
The Arabians are obliged t to be extreme clean. 


ly by the laws equally of their climate and their 
religion; and they obſerve theſe precepts with 


the moſt ſcrupulous exactitude. T hey not only the i 
waſh, bathe, and pair their nails very often, but WW uns 
cut away all hairs from the body ; and pluck duty 
them from thoſe parts upon which the razor can · ¶ ance 
not be employed, that not the leaſt impurity may WY the 
remain upon them. Thoſe are held in contempt eli 
who excerciſe uncleanly trades, fuch as the ſer· ¶ hy ci 


vants 


- 
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ers, &c. This contempt, however, falls upon 


duſion of the perſon exerciſing it from ſociety. 
Much has been ſaid concerning the origin of 
he cuſtom of cirrumciſing infants, which ſeems, 
ita firſt new, ſo abſurd. Some have referred 
it to men's diſpoſition, to offer to the Deity a 
art of what they hold deareſt, and value as moſt 
recious. But this ſeems to be an aukward at- 
tempt at pleaſantry, and beſides, is not true; 
atherwiſe circumciſion would be practiſed among 
il nations, in all climates, and would be regard- 
d as a religious ceremony; whereas it ſubſiſts 
mly in hot countries, and there not as a religi- 
jus inſtitution, but as an old cuſtom. N 
t is true that ſeveral nations, in hot climates, 
do not practiſe it, ſuch as the Perſians, the In- 
dans, and many of the inhabitants of Africa; 
lut there are others who obſerve it, although not 
ayoined by the precepts of their religion. Such 
re the Chriſtians of Abyſſinia, and many of 
ite idolatrous people of Africa. The Mahome- 
ans do not conſider circumciſion as a religious 


aceſtors, worthy of being kept up. None but 
te ſuperſtitious Jews appear to attach ideas of 


ly civil. 
Vol. II. 


ants. at the public baths, barbers, cooks, tan- 


he employment, without operating to the ex- 


duty, but merely as a laudable cuſtom of their 


religious ſanctity to an obſervance which 1 is pure- | 


T1 The 
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The cuſtom of circumciſing infants certainly 
owes its origin to the phyſical nature of theſe 
climates. 'There are ſome corporeal defects and 
infirmities more common in ſome countries'than 
in others, which this practice has a tendency 
to remedy ; and, where theſe prevail, circumti- 
fion is uſed. Nothing is more effeQual in pre- 
venting thoſe diſeaſes, which, in hot countries, 
are liable to attack certain parts, than the keep- 
ing of thoſe parts very clean by frequent ablu- 
tion. Circumcifion renders this ablution neceſ- 
fary, and reminds thoſe, who might otherviſc 
neglect it, of its utility. Legiſlators have accor- 
dingly thought it their duty to make people 
take ſuitable precautions for the preſervation of 
health, by giving this uſeful cuſtom the Een 
of laws civil and religious, | 

This conjecture will appear the more probable 
when it is conſidered that the practice of circum- 
ciſing girls is general in the ſame countries in 
which boys are circumciſed. In Oman, on the 
ſhores of the Perſian Gulph, among the Chriſti 
ans of Abyſſinia, and in Egypt among the 
Arabs and Copts, this latter cuſtom is prevalent. 
At Bafra and Bagdad, all the women of Arabian 
blood circumciſe their daughters as well as their 
ſons. At Kahira, the women who perform this 


operation are as well known as midwives. They 


are openly called into houſes from the {treets, 
without 
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nithout any fecret being made of the intention 
wth which they are invited. 


n Egypt, we mentioned to a nobleman, 1 | 


had invited us to his country ſeat, our curioſity 
to know. in what manner girls were circumciſed. 
He immediately made a young Arabian girl, who 
had been circumciſed, and was then eighteen 
years of age, to be called in, and allowed us to 
examine, in the preſence of his ſervants, what 
changes had been produced by the operation, 
won the parts, and even to make a drawing of 
them, I was convinced, that it is alſo out of 
deanlineſs, and to render ablution eafier, that 
the practice of circumciſing women has been firſt 
opted, No law bas appointed it, any more 
tan that of boys; it is a uſage, not a religious 
auh. 

Ihe corruption of dead bodies has the moſt 
fltruQtive effects upon the health in hot coun- 
nes; more ſo than in more temperate climates. 
was therefore neceſſary to ſecure the inhabi- 

ants, from its noxious influence, by increaſing, 
tough religious motives, their natural averſion 
for dead carcaſes. Mahomet, and ſome other 
funders of ſets, have for this reaſon afhxed 
eas of ſpiritual impurity to the act of touch- 
ug a dead body. Some Muſſulmans require 
rat purification to cleanſe a man thus defiled, 
ad ſeparate him for ſome time from ſociety. 
| The 
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The Arabians are leſs rigid; when à perſon of 


this nation has had the misfortune! to touch 2 


carcaſe, he'waſhes' himſelf carefully, and, when 


no mark of external impurity remains, he then 
returns to the ordinary intercourſe of liſe. 
A frugal nation, who regard even ſobriety a 
a virtue, muſt naturally afhx ideas of ſhame to 
every thing that indicates any degree: of intem- 
perance. The Arabians are greatly ſhocked 
when that accident happens to a man, which is 
the natural conſequence of the fulneſs of the in- 
teſtines after too copious a meal, and of the in- 
digeſtion of windy articles of diet. The Che: 
valier D' Arvieux has been blamed as guilty of 
exaggeration in what he ſays concerning the de- 
licacy of the Arabs upon this ſcore; but I have 
found all that he ſays of the manners and uſages 
of this nation to be ſtrictly true. I am there. 
fore inclined to believe equally what he relates 
concerning things which I cauld not obſerve or 
verify myſelf. It ſhould ſeem that the Arabs 
are not all equally ſhocked at ſuch an involun- 
tary accident. Yet, a Bedouin, guilty of ſuch a 


piece of indecency, would be deſpiſed by his | 


countrymen. The inſtance of an Arab of the 


tribe of Belludsje was mentioned to me, who, N 
for a reaſon of this ſort, was obliged to leave his 


country, and never durſt return. 


The | 
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The ignorance of the Arabians ſubjects them 
to all the illuſions of ſuperſtition. They wear 
almoſt all amulets upon their arms; on their 
fingers they have ordinary rings. Their reli- 
gion is ſaid to oblige them to take off their rings, 
which are of gold, or ſet with precious ſtones, 
whenever they ſay their prayers, which, if this 
precaution were neglected, would be of no effi- 
cacy. They ſeem to think, that, in order to be 
heard, they muſt appear before the Deity in the 


utmoſt humihation and abaſement, 
SECTION XXVII. | 
| [| 
or THE LANGUAGE AND SCIENCES OF THE | | 
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CHAP . E : 1 
Of the Language and Writing of the Arabians, i 
| | ii 
Thy Arabian language, one of the moſt ancient 1 
- ' - | L by 
and general in the world, has had the fate of ' 
iter living languages, which have been ſpoken 
through | 
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through many. ages, and by the inhabitants af 
different provinces and countries remote from 
one another. It has gradually undergone ſuch 
an alteration, that the Arabic ſpoken and written 
by Mahomet may now be regarded as a dead 
language. 

From religious pre; REY perhaps the Muu 
mans in general believe, and the Arabians aſſert, 
the language of the Koran, and conſequently the 


dialeQ ſpoken at Mecca in the days of Mahomet, 
to be the pureſt and moſt perfect of all. That 


dialect, however, differs ſo widely from the mo- 
dern language of Arabia, that it is now taught 
and ſtudied in the college of Mecca juſt as the 
Latin is at Rome. The ſame is done through 
Yemen ; and is ſo much the more neceſſary, be- 
cauſe the dialect of that province, which differed 
from that of Mecca eleven centuries ſince, has 
ſuffered new and very conſiderable changes ſince 
that period. The diale& of the highlands of 
Yemen is ſaid to have the ſtrongeſt analogy to 
the language of the Koran; for thoſe highlanders 
have little intercourſe with ſtrangers. The old 
Arabic language is, through all the Eaſt, jul 
like Latin in Europe, a learned tongue, to be ac- 
quired only in colleges, or by the peruſal of the 
beſt authors. 


There is perhaps no other 1 diverſ- 


fied by fo many dialects: as that of Arabia. The 


nation 
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ent out colonies through great part of Aſia, and al- 
noſt over the whole coaſts of Africa; the different 


peak the language of their new maſters and 
neighbours ; but thoſe people retained at the 
ame time terms and phraſes of their former lan- 


Tl, rage, which have debaſed the purity of the 
be WY anbic, and formed a diverſity of dialects. 
* Theſe different dialects in Arabia bear a con- 
bat iderable reſemblance to thoſe of Italy; beyond 
72 the confines of Arabia, their reciprocal relations 
git to each other are the ſame as thoſe of the lan- 
the rages of Provence, Spain, and Portugal, and all 
ug tie others derived from the Latin. Even in the 
1 row extent of the Imam of Sana's dominions, 
; this diverſity of dialects is very conſiderable. Not 
Ly oly does the language of the Tehama differ from 
* lat ſpoken in the highlands; but, even in the 
; ame parts of the country, people oſ rank uſe 
Ji words and phraſes entirely unknown to the reſt 
ld dk the people. Theſe dialects of Yemen differ 
" ul Ul more widely from thoſe uſed by the Bedou- 
5 is in the deſart, than from one another. 
f the The pronunciation of one province differs 
| qually from that of other provinces. Letters 
2 ud ſounds are often changed in ſuch a manner 
The to produce an entire alteration upon the words. 
— — band the pronunciation of the Southern Arabs 


more 


nation having extended their conqueſts, nd 


people conquered by them have been obliged to 
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more ſoft, and better adapted to European organi; 
than that of the inhabitants of Egypt and Syria, 

A ſimilar diverſity of dialects diſtinguiſhes the 
Turkiſh language. The Turks of Bafra cannot 
underſtand thoſe of Conſtantinople, and are no 
better underſtood themſelves by the Turcomans | 
of Perſia: 

Although the Arabian conquerors have intro. 
_ duced a eſtabliſhed their language in the 
countries which they conquered, yet their ſub- 
jects have not always left off the uſe of their mo- 
ther tongue. In Syria and Paleſtine, indeed; 
no language is to be heard but the Arabic; and 
yet the Syriac is not abſolutely a dead language, 
but is till fpoken in ſeveral villages in the Pa. 
chalick of Damaſcus. In many places, in the 
neighbourhood of Merdin and Moſul, the Chri- 
tians ſtill ſpeak the Chaldean language ; and the 
inhabitants of the villages who do not frequent 
towns; never hear any other than their mother 
tongue. The Chriſtians born in the cities of 
er and Moſul, although they ſpeak Ara- 
bic, write in the Chaldean characters, juſt 3s 
the Maronites write their Arabic in Syriac let | 
ters, and the Greeks the wann in Greek 
letters. 

Many people living . * Jominion of 
the Arabians and Turks have loſt the uſe of 
n The Greeks and Arme. 


nian 
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nans ſettled in Egypt and Syria ſpeak Arabic; 
and the ſervices of their public worſhip are per- 
formed in two languages at once. In Natolia, 
theſe nations ſpeak their own languages in ſeveral 
liferent dialects. The Turkiſh officers ſomes 
times extend their deſpotiſm ta the language of 
their ſubjects. A Pacha of Kayſar, who could 
not endure to hear the Greek language ſpoken, 
forbade the Greeks in his Pachalic, under pain 
of death, to uſe any language but the Turkiſh, 
vince that prohibition was iſſued, the Chriſtians 
of Kayſar and Angora have continued to ſpeak 
the Turkiſh, and at preſent do not even under- 
ſand their original language. | 

The Kurdes, who are nearly independent, 
have preſerved their ancient language, of which 
there are in Kurdiſtan three principal dialects. 
vas informed that the Sabæans, who are com- 
monly called Chriſtians of St John, ſtill ſpeak 
ind write their ancient language. The moſt 
earned of the few of this ſect, who are ſettled 
in Baſra, was a farrier; him I prevailed with, to 


vrite me out the characters of his language; ; 
dut he wrote them ſo inflitigity, that I could 


form no idea of his alphabet, 
| was not fortunate enough to diſcover, any 


| Hamjarine inſcriptions in Arabia, although 1 


had learnt that there were ſuch in ſeveral places 
Witten in abſolutely unknown characters. I have 
Vor. II. Kk already 
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already ſpoken, in the proper place, of an in. 
ſcription, probably ſtill more ancient, which 
was ſhown me by a Dutch renegado, and of 
which the characters bore a great reſemblance 
to thoſe of the inſcriptions among the ruins of 
Perſepolis. A Maronite of Mount Libanu re. 
lated to me, that grottos and ruins were to be 
ſeen upon a hill in his country, on which were 
unknown en. moſt probably Phæni. 
clan. 

The Arabic PRE which was anciently 
in uſe, but is now entirely loſt, was the Ruff. 
It ſeems to have been the alphabet of the Arabi- 
ans of Mecca ; for the Koran was originally writ- | 
ten in Kufic characters. The inhabitants of Ve- 
men have always uſed a different alphabet, and 
therefore could not read the Koran, when it was 
firſt publiſhed, after the death of Mahomet. In | 
Yemen, I copied ſame inſcriptions in Kufic cha- 
raters, which had been engraven in the twelfth | 
century. Theſe characters being in ſome degree 
of a ſquare-form, are' ſtill uſed in inſcriptions. 

I had flattered myſelf, that 1 might obtain 
ſome light from medals concerning the ancient 
written characters of this nation; but medals 
are extremely rare in Arabia; when found, 
they are commonly ſold to the goldſmiths, and 
immediately melted down. In Kurdiſtan, a great 


quantity; of Grecian, Roman, and Perſian medals, | 
have 
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hve been dug up, and of them better care is 
taken ; in places remote from great towns, they 
re uſed as current money: 

The invention of the modern characters, which 
ve very different from the Kufic, is aſcribed to 
a vizier. The Arabians, Perſians, and Turks, 
write Arabic in ſets of characters differing in 
ſreral particulars from one another. They have 
lo different modes of writing for different forms 
of buſineſs, each of which has its particular 
name. | 

The hand-writing of the Arabians in the com- 
non buſinefs of life is not legible. The orien- 
als, however, value themſelves on their writing, 


add have carried the art of making beautiful writ- 


en characters to high perfection. But the Arabi- 
asvalue chiefly a ſpecies of elegance, which con- 
ilts in their manner of joining their letters, the 
vant of which makes themſelves diſlike the ſtyle 
u which Arabic books are printed in Europe. 
They ſign their letters with a fort of cypher, 
to prevent the poſſibility of counterfeiting their 
ſignature ; at leaſt, the great and the learned do 
o. Their letters folded are an inch in breadth; 
ad the leaves are paſted together at one end. 
They cannot ſeal them ; for wax is ſo ſoft in hot 
countries that it cannot retain an impreſſion. 


char. 
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N 
eie Education and Schools of the Arabian. 
Tus monarchs of the Eaſt do not take the ſam6 
care, or lay out the ſame expence, for the encou- 
ragement of ſcience as the ſovereigns of Europe. 
In Arabia, therefore, are neither numerous aca- 
demies, nor men of profound learning. 

Yet the Arabian youth are not entirely ne. 
glected. In the cities, many of the loweſt of the 
people are taught both to read and write; the 
ſame qualifications ire alſo common among the 
Shiechs of the deſart, and in Egypt. Perſons of 
diſtinction retain preceptors in their families to 
inſtruct their children and young ſlaves; for 
they bring up ſuch of their young flaves as ap. 
pear to poſſeſs natural abilities, like children a 
the family, I 
In almoſt every moſque is a \ ſchool, desen. f 
hated Meddraſſe, having a foundation for the 
ſupport of teachers, and the entertainment and 
inſtruction of poor ſcholars. In great towns are 
likewiſe other ſchools, to which people of middle 
rank ſend their children to receive religious in- 
ſtruction, and to learn reading, writing, and 4 
arithmetic. I have often ſeen ſchools of this 1 


ſort in the market place; they are ono 1 
ops 2 
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ſhops towards the ſtreet. The noiſe and appear- 
ce of paſſengers does not ſeem to divert the 
tention of the ſcholars, who ſit before a ſmall 
lek, and read their lefſons aloud, balancing 
themſelves conſtantly in their ſeats; to ſuch a 
tegree does motion appear neceſſary to rouſe and 
keep up the attention of the inhabitants of hot 
countries. No. gitls attend theſe ſchools they 
xe privately taught by women. 

Beſide theſe ſmall ſchools, there are fomis more 
conſiderable ſeminaries of education in ſome great 
towns in Arabia, "Theſe are colleges in which 
the ſciences of aſtronomy, aſtrology, philoſophy; 
ud medicine are taught; in theſe the Arabi. 
us, although poſſeſſed of natural abilities, have, 
for want of good books and maſters, made but 
little progreſs. In the dominions of the Imam, 
there have long been two famous academies z 
ine at Zebid for Sunnitet, and the other at Da- 
tr for the Zeidites. When I paſſed through 


theſe two cities, I happened to neglect making 


myſelf acquainted with the profeſſors, or ac- 
quring any knowledge of their ſyſtem of in- 
ruttion, I ſuppoſe, however, that the ſame 
ſtudies are cultivated in theſe two academies as 
n that of Dsjamea el Aſbar at Kahira. 

The interpretation of the Koran, and the 
Audy of the ancient hiſtory of the Mahometans, 
re the principal employments of men of letters 
among 
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among the Arabians. Theſe ſtudies take uy 
much time ; for the ſtudent muſt not only a0. 
quire the ancient Arabic, but alſo make himſelf 
familiar with all the commentators” on the Ko. | 
ran, the number of whom is very conſiderable. 

I was informed, that all men of letters under. 
go a public examination, before they can be 
promoted to any employment, civil or eccleſi 
aſtical. Vet thoſe examinations are ſurely con- 
ducted with partiality; for many perſons, indif 
ferently qualified, riſe to conſiderable offices, 
while men of merit are often obliged to act at 
tranſcribers or r ſchoolmaſters. 


CHAP. III. 
Of Arabian Poetry and Eloquence. | 


Tur Arabians have been always accoynted ad: 
mirers of poetry: Their early hiſtory records 
many inſtances of -the eſtimation in which the) 
held this art, even before the days of Mahomet, 
and of the glory which any family acquired that 
produced a poet. 

The Arabians have no great poets among 
them at preſent, although they ſtill cultivate 
poetry, and ſometimes reward thoſe who excel 
in it. The beſt poets are among the He 
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of Dyjofs A Schiech of that country was, a 
ew years ſince, impriſoned at Sana. The 
Schiech, obſerving a bird upon the roof of a 
houſe, recollected the opinion of thoſe pious 
Muſſulmans, who think it a meritorious action 
to deliver a bird from a cage. He thought that 
be himſelf had as good a right to liberty as any 
bird, and expreſſed this idea in a poem, which 
lis guards got by heart, and which hecoming 
generally known, at lengthreached the Monarch's 
ar, who was ſo, pleaſed with it, that he ſet the 
dchiech at liberty, although he had been guilty 


ct various acts of robbery. 
Ihe Arabians often ſing the exploits of their 


khiechs. Not long ſince, the tribe of Khaſael 
ling obtained a victory over the Pacha of 
bagdad, made a ſong, in which the actions of 
oe one of their chiefs were celebrated. But the 
nabe of Khaſael being beaten next year by the | 
hach, a poet of Bagdad made a parody of the 
bin ſong, in which he extolled the valour | 
(the Pacha and his officers. In my time, the 
og of the Arabians {till continued to be ſung 
t Bagdad, and among the Bedouins. When 
Had, Pacha of Damaſcus, who had long com- 
Wnded the caravans, and was beloved by the 
\abians, was aſſaſſinated by order of the Sul- 
a, the Bedouins made an elegy on his death, 


ad ang i it openly i in the towns of Syria. That 
piece 
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piece is in the form of a dialogue between fone 
Arabians, the daughter of the Schiech of the 
tribe of Harb, and the 3 * 4 nn 
Hated C > 4-97 27 7; 

A Maronite informed me, ade po ck of 
of Syria ſent their compoſitions to the academy 
of Dsjamea el Aſbar, at Kahira; and did not fing 
them publicly till they had recaved the * f 
tion of that academy. 

In a country like Arabia, where occaſions of 
ſpeaking in public ſeldom occur, eloquence is af 
uſeleſs accompliſhment, and therefore cannot be 
much cultivated. The Arabians ſay, however 
that rhey hear great orators in their moſques 
As Europeans are not admitted to hear thoſq 
fermons, I never had an opportunity to ſatis | 
myſelf in reſpect to the truth of this account © 
the facred eloquence of Arabia. | 

The only theatres for the exerciſe of 3 iſ 
| eloquence are the coffee-houſes in Arabia, _ 
and Syria. Thoſe coffec-houſes are common | 
large halls, which have their floors ſpread will 
ſtraw mats, and are illuminated at night by 
multitude of lamps. The gueſts are ſerve 
with pipes, and a cup of coffee. As the Aran 
ans neyer engage in any game, and fit 
without entering into converſation with one : 
another, they would find their evenings 


f 
tremely irkſome, if readers and orators did nd 
aten 
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attend in the coffee-houſes to amuſe them. Theſe 
me commonly Mullachs, or poor ſcholars. 

Such of them as are content with the praiſe of 
reading or repeating the works of others, ſelect 
choſen paſſages from ſome favourite authors, 
ſuch as, among the Arabians, the hiftory of 
/utar, an Arabian hero who lived before Ma- 
homet ; the adventures of Ru/tan Sal, a Perſian 
hero; or of Beber, king of Egypt; the hiſtory of 
the Ayubites, anciently ſovereigns of Arabia; and 
the life of Bahluldan, a buffoon in the court of 
Horoun EI Raſchid. The leaſt of theſe books 
contains ſome good morality. 

Thoſe Mullahs who aſpire to the pralle of in- 
rention make tales and fables, which they walk 
bout and recite ; or aſſuming oratorical conſe- 
quence, deliver Fee upon any ſubjects they 
chooſe, When the orator has ended, he obtains 


voluntary contribution from his hearers. This, 


although but a very moderate reward, encourages 
boſe poor Mullachs to learn to recite gracefully, 


Wc to compoſe tales and ſpeeches with ſome ſuc- 


eſs, At Aleppo, I heard of a man of « diſtinc- 
ton who ſtudied for his own pleaſure, yet had 


zone the round of all the coffee- houſes in the 


ty to pronounce moral harangues. 


At Conſtantinople, aſſemblies in the coffee- 


bouſes are, for political reaſons, prohibited; and 
the decoction of coffee is ſold only in the 
Yor, II. LI ſhops, 
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ſhops: The Turks, an ignorant, grave, and 
filent nation, are indeed not fond of public ora. 
tors, and have no reliſh for an amuſement, ſo de. 
lightful to the Arabians, who have greater ſenj, 
Mir for the beauties of n and eloquence. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Aftrenany of the Aratian, 


Tur modes of the divifion of time in uſe 2. 
mong the Arabians ſhow how little progreſs this 
Il nation have made in aſtronomy. They know 
Yi indeed a little of it elements; but this, it ſhould 
I feem, rather from tradition, thay n een 
fervations of their ow n. 

The Arabian day conſiſts of twenty-four hours, 
and laſts from fun-fetting to fun-ſetting, Their 
ol hours are therefore of uncertain duration, and 
1 vary with the length of the natural day, or the 
Ul} time during which the ſun is above the horizon. 
i As they are ſtrangers to the uſe of watches, 

; none of them has any preciſe idea of the duri- 
ration of their hours, but, like the peaſants of ö 
Europe, they diſtinguiſh the different parts of 1 
the day by vague, uncertain denominations, * 
only approach near the trutn. | ' 

Their year conſiſts of twelve lunar ments, J 
They degin the month with the new moon; = I 

en 
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chen the ſky is fo clouded that they cannot ſee 
ter riſe, then they make no difficulty of begin- 
ing the month a day or two later. Thus all 
heir months go the round of the ſeaſons ; and 


tis diviſion of the year marks out no period for 


he labours of huſbandry, or any of the other 


aployments of civil life. To obviate this in- 


onfenience, the learned reckon by other months 
orreſponding to the courſe of the ſolar year, 


ad confilting of the ſame number of days as 


ours. | 
In Arabia, as in other Mahometan countries, 
wo great feſtivals are annually celebrated ; that 


« offerings, called Araf# or Corban, and that of 


biram, immediately after Ramadan. The rec« 


ning by lunar months cccafions theſe feſtivals 


ub to circulate through the whole year. When 
de faſt of Ramadan falls in Summer, it is ex- 


wyed in labour, date taſte nothing, even in the 
lngeſt days of the year, till the ſun is down. - 


7; and ſo ignorant are they on this head, that 


lie ame feſtival js ſometimes two. days earlier, 


and 


umely diſtreffing; fot the people; however em- 


At Conſtantinople, the Zultan's aſtronomer 
tmpoſes every year 2 portable almande, af 
flich there are at leaft ſeveral copies made. But, 
u Egypt and Arabia, this mode of acquainting - 
its people with the return of the feſtivals, and 
zprogreſs of the ſeaſons, has not been thought. 
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and often on different days at different places. 


while ſhe is ſeen by another, WAL be mne 
produce theſe irregularities. „n 


this ſcience. But they want books and inſtru- 


which ſome aſtronomers in the great towns are 
enabled to calculate eclipſes. Their inſtruments 


ſtruments and converſation of a Perſian aſtrolo- 
ger whom I met with at Surat, and of a Brach. 
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and {ſometimes as much later than the juſt time, 


A cloud hiding the new moon from one city, 


It is not for want of a palion for bon 
that the Arabians have made ſo little progreſs in 


ments. I found ſome of the nobles: curious to 
ſee, and to aſſiſt at aſtronomical obſervations ; 
and fome of their learned men pafled whole 
nights with -me in examining the heavens. They 
have the work of Abdarachman es Sofi upon the 
conſtellations, and the tables of Ulugh Beigh, by 


are a celeſtial globe of copper, beſtudded with 
golden ſtars, which they well know how to uſe; 
an aſtrolabe of braſs, and a quadrant of wood, | 
to take altitudes, and to determine the hour for 
ay rot 
I was told that the Perſians, but dale E 
the Brachmans, were more ſkilful aſtronomers I 
than the Arabians ; yet, to judge from the in- 


man with whom I was acquainted at Bombay, | 
theſe two nations are equally unſkilful as the in- 


habitants of Arabia. In making — 
ef 
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he Perſian uſed the tables of Ulugh Beigb, and 
the Brachman a book which he called Gro/a Go, 
ind its author Gaunnis; - The Indian's inſtru- 
ments were a'bowl.of copper, having a hole in 
the bottom, ſet in water, which-ſerved him for a 
rendulum, with an indifferent ſolar circle. 
It is known to the aſtrologers, and to all men 
of ſenſe in Arabia, that eclipſes are owing to the 
interception of the light of one heavenly body 
by the interpoſition of another. But the people 
till maintain the ſuperſtitious opinion, that a 
huge fiſh purſues the planet which is eclipſed. 
To chaſe away the fiſh, women and children get 
upon the roofs of the houſes, and make a noiſe 
during the eclipſe by beating upon brazen ket- 
les and-baſons. The rife of this cuſtom is re- 
krred to an Arabian aſtronomer, who perſuad- 
ed the people of this fable, that they might make 
inoiſe great enough to reach the ears of the 
Caliph of Perſia, who had refuſed to credit that 
Aronomer's prediction of the eclipſe. 1e 
The Arabians ſeem to ſtudy aſtronomy ſole- 
h with a view to their ſucceſs in the cultivation 
t aſtrology, a ſcience highly eſteemed and very 
lucrative in the Eaſt. When I told the firſt aſ- 
ronomer in Kahira of the contempt in which we 
bold aſtrology in Europe, he replied, that it was a 
dine ſcience, the depths of which man could not 
athom, He at the ſame time acknowledged to 
me 
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me the uncertairity of his calculations ; but, 
added he, people defire only to know what my 


tell them. 


| The Koran expreſcly forbids all Moſlems to | 


pry into futurity by any form of divination; 
and the moſt famous commentators for this tex 
fon. repreſent the ſtudy of aſtrology as criminal. 
But, notwithſtanding the decifion of thoſe doc. 


beads of their roſaries. The Perſians ate not all 


alike weak in this reſpect. It is ſaid that Ketin ij 
Khan, in compliance with the popular error, 
undertakes nothing of conſequerice, without fitit I 
conſulting the aſtrologers ; but he previoully I 
informs them of his defigns, and dictates the an- 


ſwers which they are to return. 


books ſay of their N and that I honeſtly 


tors, the Mahometans are all much attached 
to this ſcience ; the Shiites, however, more than 
the Sunnites. The former ſect carry this ſuper. 
ſtition to ſuch a length, as never to conclude F 
a bargain without trying fortune, at leaſt by Þ 
counting the buttons on their clothes, or he 
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CA v. 
Of 2 the Diſeaſes and Medicine of the Arations. 


A regular and temperate life preſerves the 
dody from the attacks of diſeaſe. The Arabians, 
xcordingly, are ſeldom ſick, and hardly ever 
have recourſe to phyſicians and medicines. When 
freed by extreme illneſs to call in a phyfician, 
hey reward him poorly, and hardly pay for the 
ue of his medicines, When the ſick perſon 
lies, the phyſician has no reward to hope for ; if 
& recovers, he ſoon forgets the ſervices he has 
seved, This ingratitude of their patients has 
nught them to uſe artifices often diſhoneſt and dis 
mceful, in order to obtain payment from the 
tient beforehand, 

In Arabia, therefore, we cannot expect to find 
feat phyſicians, Thoſe who there practiſe the 
a of medicine, know little more than the tech- 
wal terms, ſuch as they find them in the books 
i Avicenna, and ſome little matters about the 
i of ſimples. All the phyſicians whom I knew 
a Jemen ated at the ſame time as chemiſts, 
Wthecaries, ſurgeons, and horſe-doQors ; and 
u, by the practice of all theſe arts together, 
"ud hardly earn a livelihood. 
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The Arabians have many family noſtrums, 
which they apply with much ſucceſs. A pe- 
ſant from the highlands extracted, by inciſion, | 
a lacteous juice from a ſpongy tree, and by ſwal. 
lowing drops of it, which he knew to be a poiſon, 
if taken in greater quantity, gave himſelf a purge, 
The Bedouin heals wounds which have been 
made with clear arms, by applying to them raw ; 
fleſh from a camel newly killed. A man on 
board the Arabian veſſel in which we failed from 
Jidda to Loheya complained of a colic, upon 
which his maſter put an iron in the fire, and 
applied it hot to him till his pains ceaſed. 
In Yemen the anointing of the body is believ. 
ed to ſtrengthen and protect it from the heat of 
che ſun, which the inhabitants of this province, 
as they wear ſo little clothing, are very liable to 
ſuffer. Oil, by cloſing up the pores of the ſkin, 
is ſuppoſed to prevent that too copious tranſpi 
ration which enfeebles the frame. Perhaps too 
theſe Arabians think a gliſtering ſkin a beauty. 
When the intenſe heat comes in, they always 
anoint their bodies with bad oil. At Sana, all} . 
the Jews, and many of the Mahometans have their 4 
bodies anointed, whenever they find themſelves 
indiſpoſed. The extreme unction of the Chriſti·- 
ans in the Eaſt does not affect the health; 2 f 
they are obliged to pay their patriarch fo dear 2 


price for the pretended holy oil, . out A 
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fugalityy the point of a ſilver needle only is dip- 
pod in the oil, and what adheres to it dropped 
pon the dying perſon. - ä 
It was formerly imbgined that the Arabians 
would father die than endure the adminiſtration 
of a glyſterz but our phyfician prevailed with 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction at Cairo to take 
this temedy. Every one was ſhocked, however, 
when he propoſed it for a woman. Bleeding 1$ 
ſeldom employed in Arabia; yet, a Banian 
bled one of us with great dexterity at Mokha. In 
Yemen, it is pretty frequently uſed. At Baſra, 
the lower people, eſpecially porters, ſcarify their 
legs, in the idea that this practice has a tenden- 
ty to improve their ſtrength: | 
Toothachs are leſs common in Arabia than 
In Europe; becauſe the inhabitants waſh the 
mouth, after eating, more carefully than we. In 
the towns; however, this diſorder is not un- 
known, and is aſeribed to the infectious ſmell 
vith which the air is tainted from the common 
kwers. At Baſra, where theſe are not carefully 
cleanſed, the teeth of the inhabitants are very 
auch ſpoiled ; and 1 have ſeen à barber ſtopped 
a the ſtreet, by a perſon in pain, to draw out 
lis teeth publicly. Theſe toothachs are not 
owing to the uſe of coffee, for they were com- 
mon in Egypt before this beverage was drunk 
there. A Mullah told me that an Arabian had 
Vol. II. Mm been 
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been cured of a tooth-ach by introducing in into a 
hollow tooth the ſmoke of a certain plant, which | 
had brought ſeveral ſmall worms out of that 5 


tooth. 


ſhew itſelf through the ſkin. Our phyſician, Mr 
Cramer, was, within a few days of his death, 


attacked by five of theſe worms at once, although Þ 


this was more than five months after we had 


left Arabia. In the iſle of Karek, I ſaw a French ; 
officer, named Le Page, who, after a long and. 


difficult journey, performed on foot, and in an 


Indian dreſs, between Pondicherry and Surat, 


through the heat of India, was bufy extracting à 


worm out of his body, He ſuppoſed that he had 
got it by drinking bad water in the country ot 


the M arattas. 


This 


A diſeaſe very common in Yemen, i is the 1. 
tack of the Guinea-worm, or the Vena Medinenſu, 
as it is called by the phyſicians of Europe, This 
diſeaſe is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the uſe of 
the putrid waters, which people are obliged to 
drink in ſeveral parts of Yemen ; and for this 
reaſon the Arabians always paſs water, with the 
nature of which they are unacquainted, through ? 
a linen cloth, before drinking it. When one 
unfortunately ſwallows any of the eggs of this. 
inſet, no immediate conſequence follows; but 
after a conſiderable time the worm N15 o 
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This diſorder is not dangerous, if the perſon 
ected can extract the worm without breaking 
t. With this view, it is rolled on a ſmall bit of 
wood; as it comes out of the ſkin. It is ſlender 
33 2 thread, and two or three feet long. It 
gives no pain as it makes its way out of the body, 
inlefs what may be occaſioned by the care which 
nuſt be taken of it for ſome weeks. If unlucki- 
hit is broken, it then returns into the body, 
ad the moſt diſagreeable conſequences enſue, 
palſy, a gangrene, and ſometimes death, 

As venomous ſerpents are very common in 
ot, dry countries, it often happens that they 
lite people who have occaſion to be much in 
the open fields. The Arabians would not, for 
ay compenſation, teach us the ſecret by which 
bey cure their bites, and prevent the effects of 
the poiſon. But, a Shiech at Baſra, who was 


celebrated for his ſkill in the occult ſciences, in- 


brmed me, that he uſed to ſcarify the wound, 
and then rubbed it to his mouth, and ſucked 
tte poiſon without danger to himſelf, and with 
tte happieſt ſucceſs. This mode of cure is not 
unlike that of the Hottentots, who apply bruiſ- 
ed ſlices of a ſort of white onion to wounds of 
this ſort. Over all the Eaſt, the power of fym- 
fathy in curing diſeaſes is firmly believed. Some 
nſtances were mentioned to me of perſons who 
ad healed others bitten by ſerpents, at a diſtance, 

without 
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without ſeeing them, or lying end ee 
to them. 

Beſides, the ede of Afia are” not al y 
dangerous. Some are harmleſs and familiar, 
take refuge in the walls of houſes, and are ef. 
teemed agreeable gueſts by the inhabitants, The 
failors brought a ſerpent of this character on 
board our ſhip, after it had been inadvertently 
carried out, leaft its abſence might prove undue 
ky to the veſlel, 

The leproſy ſeems to have been always an en- 
demic diſeaſe in Arabia; for there is one ſpe. 


cies of leproſy which authors diſtinguiſh by the 


character of Arabian. Three different varie. 
ties of this diſeaſe are known 'here at preſent; 
of which two, named Bobal and Barras, are n- 
ther diſguſting than dangerous z but the third, 
called Fuddam, is very malignant, and apparent- 
ly infectious. This latter exhibits the ſame 
ſymptoms which the Engliſh phyfician Hillary 
aſcribes to what he calls the leproſy of the joints. 

The Turks, from a miſconception of the doc: 
trine of predeſtination, uſe no precautions againſ 
the plague; but the Arabians, although true 
Muſſulmans, are more careful in reſpe& to the 
leproſy. The laſt prince of Abu Schehbr uſed 
to ſend to the iſle of Bahbrein all who were at 
tacked with the leproſy, or with venereal com- 


plaints. At Baſra, lepers are ſhut up in a houle | 
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by nl and there is a quarter in Bag- 
ad ſurrounded with walls, and full of barracks, 
which lepers are carried by force, if they re- 
ire not thither voluntarily; but government 
does not ſeem to provide with any care for the 
maintenance of thoſe lepers, They come out 
every Friday ta the market place to aſk alms. 

It is ſaid that theſe wretched creatures are 
nuch inclined to ſooth their miſery in the en- 
ments of love. Not many years ſince, a leper 
employed a cruel ſtratagem in order to obtain 
woman with whom he was in love. He wore 
: fine' ſhirt for a few days, and then cauſed it 
o be privately ſold; for a trifling price, to the 
object of his paſſion. When he knew that the 
kproſy had made its appearance upon her, he 
nformed againſt her, and procured her to be 
hut up with himſelf in the barracks. 

At Bombay, the leproſy is not uncommon 
mong the lower people ; but it ſeems not to be 
« a dangerons nature; for there lepers are per- 
mitted to work in company with perſons not af- 
kited with the diſeaſe. In India, as in Arabia, 
the leproſy is thought to be occaſioned chiefly 
by the unwholeſome food, eſpecially putrid fiſh, 
ued by the people. Mr Forſkal has leſt a de- 
ſeription of the different varieties of the leproſy, 
which nag be valuable to phyſicians. 
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I could learn nothing concerning the origin 
of the plague. It is at ſeaſt not owing to the 
putrefaction of the waters at Cairo. The Chrif. 
tians who live on the banks of the great taal 
are never annoyed by it! Whatever has been 
ſaid concerning certain diſeaſes preſer wing thoſe 
who are affected by them from the contagitn of 
the plague, is founded on pt6judices which hive 
been refuted by experience, and” particularly by 
the obſervations of Dr Ruſſel, a ſkilful phyfiaan 
at Aleppo. e 
Inoculation for the ſmall-pox has been in uſe 
from time immemorial among the Bedouins. 
Mothers perform this operation on their chi. 
dren, opening the ſkin of the arm with the 
prickle of a thorn. An Arabian of the iſle of 
Lam, ſituate on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Africa, 
informed me at Bombay, that inoculation had 
been known and practiſed in his country for ſe | 
yeral ages. ee l 


CHAP. VI. | 


| Of the Occult Sciences of the Arabians. 


To ſpeak of the occult ſciences of any people, 
is to deſcribe their ignorance, weakneſs of un- 
derſtanding, and wildneſs of imagination. Such 
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s — 


(deſcription: would be doo omiliatsp-t to livin 
ride, did it not at the ſame time afford us con- 
flation, by ſhewing from what endleſs abſurdi- 


phy, particularly of phyſics. 
Thoſe pretended-oecult ſciences are in high eſti. 


nation among the Arabians. None dare practiſe 


a the art, after ſerving a ſort of apprenticeſhip ; 
u, as the Arabians ſay, without having for ſome 
ime ſpread the carpet for prayer before the feet 


1 Arabia, Shiech Mobammed el Dsjanadsjeni, is 


un Allah. 


bk, as Mahomet is the key; * conſequently 
me but Muffulmans can acquire it. It enables 
s poſſeſſor to diſcover what is paſling in the 
toſt diſtant countries, to make himſelf familiar 
nth genii, and to oblige them to obey his plea- 
ite; to diſpoſe of the winds and ſeaſons as he 
wooſes ; and to cure the bites of ſerpents, and 
ny other diſeaſes or infirmities. Perſons who 


DS we © -w 


We attained, as there are inſtances to prove, to 


a 


tes we are ſaved by the ſtudy of found. _ 
hem, unleſs previouſly authoriſed by a maſter 


f 2 famous maſter* A certain proof of their 
racration for theſe ſciences, is, that one of the 
int men in Mecca, and of the higheſt nobility 
ov the moſt celebrated maſter of the icience - 


This ſcience of 7 Allab, or of the name of 
God, is the moſt ſublime of all; for God is the 


We advanced far in the ſtudy of this ſcience, 
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a facility of performing their prayers. at ndon, 


in the Kaba at Mecca, without going out of their 


own houſes in Bagdad: vr Aden for the reſt of 
A merchant of Mecea, who had ftv. 


the day. 
died this ſcience in that city, under the famous 
Dsjanadsjeni, aſſured me, chat he had himſelf, 


when in danger of periſhing at fa, fed to the 


maſt a billet written by the rules of art, which 
inſtantly calmed the ftorm. The art of diſcova. 
ing hidden treaſure belongs alſo to this ies, 


in which the Magrevins of ate bf Birhar 


are known to excel. 
The art of procuring ſublime viſions is not 


unknown to theſe Arabians; they uſe the fame 
means which are employed by the devotees off 
They ſhut them ; 
ſelves up for a long time without eating or drink. 


certain focieties in Europe. 


ing, in a dark place, and continue to repeat teirſ 
prayers aloud till they faint away: After re- 


covering from the ſwoon, and leaving the vel F 
| 


they relate what they have feen in their trance. 
The common pretences are, that they have bei 
held God in his glory, angels, and nd ſpirits. of al 
ſorts, heaven and hell. 


| Thefecond of theſs fciences, called Simit,i | 
not of ſo exalted a nature, but has ſomething hu 


man in it. It only reaches juggling tricks. A 
though the moſt ſenfible of the Mahometan cler 
* of this — ſome orders | 
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terviſes, however, apply to it, and praiſe it, as 
they ſay, to prove the truth of their religion, 
ad the ſanctity of the founder of their order. 
Theſe pretended miracles are no where oftener 
performed than at Baſra, where I have ſeen a 
company of derviſes, of the order of Bed-reddin, 
alk all day about in the ſtreets, leaping, dan- 
ang, beating the drum, and making geſticulations 
vith ſharp pointed irons, which they ſeemed to 
ſrike into their eyes. 

In the ſame city, I was preſent at a feſtival 
which the derviſes of this order celebrate every 
ear in honour of the birth of Mahomet. The 
rene was in the open air, and in the court of the 
noſque, which was illuminated with only three 
amps. Several Mullahs and derviſes began with 
inging ſome paſſages out of the Koran. They 
continued to fing, with the accompaniment of 
bme drums; and, during the muſic, the other 
lerviſes aroſe, took the ſharp pointed irons, and 
ud as if they were piercing their bodies, and 
eren driving the irons with mallets into their 
leh. Next appeared the principal actor, who, 
aſuming an air of inſpiration, directed the mu- 
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nation, in order to aſſiſt his enthuſiaſm, or ra- 
ther to ſtun the ears of the ſpectators. In his 
ektacy, he threw up his turban in the air, looſe- 
ned his hair; for this order of derviſes wear their 

Vol., II. Nn hair, 
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hair ; and pierced his body with five Unces: head ar 
Then mounting upon a low building, upon | | which t 
which a pole, fixteen feet lang, and ſhod with e ſkir 
ſharp i iron point, had been ſet up, he impaled T Hood. 
himſelf upon the pole, and was carried in this enough 
condition through the ſquare. J The | 
It was an affecting ſight, to ſee a lean man, I © > 
with a long beard, and diſhevelled hair, wound, WI achant 
ed all over with ſpikes, and then carried about Wi *'** b 
ſpitted upon a pole. I ſaid, as I went away, to a Wl = wor 
Mullah af my acquaintance, that the deryiſe | They a 
performed his tricks by means of a broad belt ] torſes a 
which he carried in his long wide drawers. The heir foc 
Mullah replied, that he had ſuſpected ſome ſuch Ae. 1 
art, but avoided mentioning his ſuſpicions, leaſt rt put 
he might draw upon himſelf the enmity of the f se. 
order of Bedr Eddin ; ; for that one of his bre. oo = 
; Ie 

thoſe derviſes, in canſequence of preſuming t kh the c 
hint his doubts of the reality of their miracles. bon of t 
Underſtanding that the impaled derviſe went | Old wor 
alla about, exhibiting 1 in private houſes for mo- ien they 
ney; 1 offered him two ducats, if he would g Ways th: 
come and: ſhew me what he could do. He ac 48A 
cepted my offer, came, and began with a long Il ©) ha\ 
harangue on the dignity of his order, and its 0 che 
: founder, who had tranſmitted to his diſciples the | 4 riſtia 
gift of working miracles. After this he prayed, | . EN 


and puſhed the ſpikes with violence in Ty 
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head and body. 1 examined the places inte 
thich the points had ſeemed to enter, and found 
he ſkin ſlightly torn, but without effuſion of 
flood. 1 however thought that he had ſuffered 
enough for two ducats, and diſmiſſed him. 

The ſcience of Kurra teaches to compoſe bil. 
etz, which ſecure the wearer from the power of 
achantmentz and from accidents of all ſorts. 
Thoſe billets are ineloſed in ſmall purſes of ſkin, 
nd worn on the head, the arm, or the breaſt. 
They are likewiſe bound upon the necks of 
horſes and affes; to give them an appetite for 
their food, or to tame them when unmanage- 
ible. In the eitadel of Diarbekir, a billet of this 
fort put an end to a troubleſome croaking of 
frogs. A man of eminence in Aleppo diſtri- 
butes every year, gratis, billets ſor freeing houſes 
tom flies. The efficacy of theſe billets depends 
an the day, the hour, and the particular condi- 
ion of the meſſenger who is ſent to aſk for them. 
01d women continue to uſe them; however of- 
ten they fail, being ſimple enough to ſuppoſe al: 
mays that ſome of the conditions requiſite to the 
tlicacy of the billets have been wanting when 
ey have been unſucceſsful. Theſe billets are 
tot the worſe for being written by a Jew or a 
Chriſtian. Being thought an aſtrologer, I was 
alten aſked for ſuch. Theſe billets are at leaſt 
o worſe than thoſe for making hens lay, which 


were 
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were publicly ſold by a Jeſuit, in the middle of | 
the eighteenth century, and neg enlightened 


nations. 

The ſcience of Ramle is properly the art of 
fortune-telling. Jews, as well as Muſſulmans, 
deal in it. When a man falls ſick, his friends, 


in order to learn whether he will recover, ſend 8 


to conſult a Mullah, who returns an anſwer, 


after examining his book, and receives for his 


pains a cock or a ſheep. 


The Sunnite clergy condemn the practice of 
theſe two laſt ſciences ;, yet they are tolerated, F 
becauſe they afford a livelihood to a great num. 
As the Arabians are in 


ber of poor ſcribes. 
general covetous, men of wealth and diſtinction 
too often practiſe theſe low arts for gaining 
money. 

A ſcience truly occult, and which every . 


bian of worth muſt hold in, abhorrence, is what 
they call Sihhr, or pure open ſorcery. The 
end of this ſcience is rather to do miſchiet to 
another perſon than to do good to the perſon 
who practiſes it. It is ſometimes employed, 
however, to ſeduce a wife from the arms of her 
huſband into thoſe of a ſtranger. All that is re- ; 
quiſite for this is to fix a certain billet on her 
The inhabitants of Oman are peculiarly B 
{killed in this execrable ſcience : Yet they are 
certainly inferior to our European ſorcerers; for 
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they know nothing of the art of riding through 
the air on a broomſtick, or of nocturnal aſſem- 
blies under the preſidency of the devil. 

found in Arabia more votaries than I ex- 
pected of an occult ſcience of a different ſort, 
the purſuit of the philoſopher's ſtone. The 
Arabians are ſo paſſionately addicted to this ſci- 
ence, which is the object of their higheſt wiſhes, 
and moſt eager reſearches, that they often ruin 
their fortunes by it, as the alchemiſts of Europe 
have been accuſtomed to do. They ſuppole the 
ſecret of making gold to be known in Europe, 
eſpecially among the Venetians. They have 
books in their own language which treat of that 
ſcience, and inſpire them with wild hopes. It 
ſhould ſeem, that rhe idea of the philoſopher's 
tone is originally oriental, and has been brought 
veltward, like many other fooliſh fables. 

At Beit el Fakih, we became acquainted with 
wo alchemiſts, who wrought each by the pre- 


cepts of a particular book. The one, who was 


a amiable, and, in all other reſpects, a ſenſible 
man, was ſure of ſucceſs, as he imagined, if he 
could find a certain herb, which he believed to 
grow on the hills of Yemen. As he ſuppoſed 
8 to be likewiſe alchemiſts, and to have com? 
n purpoſe to ſeek that wonderful herb, he cul- 
rated the intimacy of Mr Foſkal, and was of 
great uſe to him in his botanical excurſions ; 
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but the poor man, who has already waſted all 
his own ſubſtance, and was then working at the 


expence of a rich nobleman; was not fortunate J 


to be an hetb on Mount Libanus which com- 


municates a yellow golden hue to the teeth of 
the goats which graze upon it. The obſervation A 
of this fact may perhaps have given riſe to the 
opinion of the effieacy of an herb in promoting 4 


the great work. 


The other of theſe Arabian alchemiſts was | ö 


” 
- Wm 
43 
_ . 
—_ 
1 
4 
4 


a ſort of phyſician, ſo poor that he had not 
wherewith to buy a glaſs alembic. He believed 
that he ſhould ſucceed in making gold if he 


could diſcover the meaning of a particular term 
in his book. Knowing that Mr Ven Haven was 


a linguiſt, he applied to him for the explana- 


tion of a barbarous term which nobody could q 


underſtand. 
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SECTION XXVII.. 


CHAP. I. 
Eertiley of the Soil. 


A travellex, vha is obliged ta ſpend the greateſt 
art of his time in towns, and has only a tranſi- 
mat view of the country, cannot well acquire juſt 
ideas of the fertility of the lands, or the modes 
if cultivation. I neglected no opportunity that 
offered of obtaining information, concerning the 
late of agriculture in the Eaſt, from ſuch per- 
ons as J underſtood to be beſt qualified to give 
t. ſhall here ſet down what came to my knowledge 
eancerning the fertility of Arabia Proper, and 
af thoſe other countries in which the Arabians 
he ſettlements. 

The moſt fertile ſoil I heard of is in Egypt, and 
In the lands lying immediately around Alexan- 
s. By the accounts of the European mer- 
7 chants 
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chants in that city, heit yields an Hüfaregd MY fol 
fold inereaſe; but the peaſants told Mr Forlkal, | 
that rheir moſt e wheat harvefls affordet: 


s » „„ 


wwenty fold. It i is at leaſt certain, that the lands 
of Egypt, although watered by the Nile, afford 
in all other places only an increaſe of tenfold. 
Granger never met with a greater produce than 
this laſt: 

In Meſopotamia, in the vicinity of Kelle, Bax: 
dad, and Baſra, where the lands are watered by | 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, it is thought a fin- 
gularly good crop when the increaſe is twenty 
fold; nobody remembers having ſeen thirty: 44 
fold produced. | Cara: 

In the plains of Aſſyria, at Erbil, and in the 
neighbourhood of Moſul, the cultivated grounds : 
yield only a return of ten or fifteen to one. But 
corn of theſe countries, which are watered ſolely Y 
by rain, is of a better quality, and produces more 1 
meal than what grows upon fields artificially wa. 
tered.” Fifteen fold is better in Aſſyria thas Þ 
twenty fold in Meſopotamia. In the neighbor: : 

hood of Diarbekir, the ordinary e 180 
from four to fifteen fold. 2 

An inhabitant of Merdan aſſured me that he 4 
2 fifty for one in barley; a return wifich : 

lie himſelf conſidered as extraordinary; the; - 
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al increaſe being only from ſeven to fifteen, - WH 
bon more particular inquiry reſpecting this 141 
d, I learned that there were in this country it '| 

wo different ſorts of barley, the common and 0.14. 


tack barley. The latter ſerves beſt for the uſe WIN 


of cattle, and yields fifty fold; while the in 1411 
ceaſe of the common barley never exceeds It | 
fifteen fold. There are . likewiſe two ſorts: of 1 | | 
cheat, one of which yields a larger return than 1 
be other, and yet is ſeldomer ſown, becauſe 1 ill | 
I cxhauſts the ground more. 1 
nn Syria, near Aleppo, nobody could (wr 49990! 
ect more than one harveſt that had yielded 1 { 1 
be twenty to one. The peaſants between TRIM 


beide and Damaſcus, and thoſe about Bethlehem, 
lad never, in their beſt years even, reaped 
nore than from twelve to fifteen fold increaſe. _ 
In Arabia, in the environs, of Maſkat, wheat 
jields ten to one. In the province of Yemen, 
griculture ſeems to be farther advanced than 
the other parts of the Eaſt. I was affured, 
that, in the beſt cultivated diſtricts, wheat 
nelds an increaſe of fifty fold; durra, in the 
lighlands, an hundred and forty ; and in the 
Tehama, from two hundred even to four hun- 
dred. The latter product may appear incredi- 


— 
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wel le; but, by their mode of ſowing and watering 5 
ch tis grain, the inhabitants of the Tehama reap 
mes ſueceſſiye crops from the ſame field, in the 
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fame year. Durra ia; in general, the n 
ductive grain. Granger ſays; that, on the 
bandes of the Nile, it yields fifty to one. 
Theſe particulars, may afford ſome general 
ichen of the productive powers of land in the 
Baſt. The ancients,” and ſome modern travel. 
lers, with a view, it ſhould feem, 'to\ garniſh 
their works with womders, have related things 
_ abſolutely incredible of the fertilivy of theſe re- 
glons. Their calculations have either been in- 
tentionally enlarged beyond the truth, or the | 
natives Kave impoſed upon tlem. 
Vet it is not impoſſible to bring their accounts 
within tlie bounds of probability. it is a vague 
way of eſtimating the ſertihty of any foil, to ſay 
that the produce is in fuck a proportion ia he 
ſeede ' Skilful modes of tilting and ſowing may | 
give a great favingy of ſeed, as L ſhall ſoon have | 
occafion to remarky when ſpeaking of the agri- q 
culxure of the peaſunts of Vemen. If, then, 3 
piece of ground, where one half of the ſeed has 
been loſt. through is unſleilfulneſs of the ſower, 
yet produces ten fold in the orop, another "we : 
of ground, of the ſama degree of fertility, and 
ſowti with only half the quantity of ſeed, will 
yield: rwenty for one; and with conſequently ſeem, i 
upon a haſty conſideration, to be twite as fer- 
tile:  'Fhis eicumſtance does not appear to hare 
(oe * W by either the n oy 
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the moderns, i in their accounts of the fertility of 
diſtant countries. 

Neither do they 8 ſort of grain they 
allude to in their calculations of the produce of 
the lands. We have ſeen that there is a great 
difference between the increaſe of wheat and 
tat of durra.... The latter grain, a ſort of coarſe 
millet, known in Denmark by the name of 
Sargo, has been found in Europe to be friendly 
to the fertility of the lands on which it is 
ſown; but being of little value, in compariſon 
vith our other grains, it is now very ſeldom 
ſown, In the Eaſt, it appears to have been in 
uſe from time immembrial. The Arabians uſe 
it as their chief article of food. It is ſown 
ia Egypt; Meſopotamia, and... Aﬀfyria. The 
peaſants of Syria and Paleſtine ſell their wheat, 
ad live upon 4urra. It ſhould ſeem, there · 
fore, that what ſome aüthors have related con- 
cerning the aſtoniſhing fertility of ſome coun» 
ns OS eee e 
durra. 
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Tur ſoil not being every where Anke 1950 
and the climate varying greatly through the 
countries of the Eaſt, the modes of cultivation 
here practiſed are alſo conſiderably diverfified. 
In Egypt, Aſſyria, Meſopotamia, and Syria, 
agriculture is very much neglected; and theſe 


provinces are ſo thinly inhabited, that ere, | 


valuable land is ſuffered to lie waſte. 

In Arabia, the government of which is 15 
inauſpicious to agricultural induſtry, huſbandry 
is in a more proſperous condition. Yet the 
inſtruments of huſbandry are, even here, coarſe 


and ill made. The plough uſed is of a very 


fimple ſtructure, is drawn by oxen, and is drag- 


ged over the ground in every direction, till the 


ſoil ſeems to be ſufficiently broken and looſened 


for the reception of the ſeed. In the neighbout- 


hood of Bagdad, I ſaw aſſes yoked in the plough 


with oxen; and near Moſul, two mules. | In | 


cultivating their gardens, and ſuch ſpots in 
their fields as are not acceſſible to the plough, 
the Arabians uſe a ſort of hoe, and in digging 


very deep, a large crow, managed by two "er 


one of whom preſſes it in the ground, and the 
other draws it towards himſelf with cords. 

In many parts in Yemen, whole fields are 
cultivated like a garden. Agriculture is in ſuch 
places, however, a very laborious taſk, for much 
care is requiſite in watering the grounds. In 
the highland. part, of this province, the fields 
ve often formed into terraces, and watered in 
the rainy ſeaſon by canals from the hills. The 


inhabitants of the plain are obliged to encompaſs 


their fields with dykes, in order that the water 
may remain for ſome time upon the furface of 


the ground. I have already deſcribed both theſe 


modes of watering the fields, in the narrative of 
my-journies to Zebid, and in the highlands. - 
The inhabitants of the upper parts of Yemen 


collect the water neceſſary for their fields in 
dms formed at the foot of the hills. Beſide 
ſrirate dams, there are likewiſe very large pub- 


ie reſervoirs, formed by carrying a wall be- 
ween two hills. In the plain of Damar, the 
telds are watered out of very deep draw-wells, 
= which the water is drawn by ſtrength of 

It is. ſurprifing that the Arabians adopt 


Not . hydraulic machines which are uſed by 


their neighbours in Egypt, and in India. 


1Ifaw them ſow. in the highlands of. Yemen. 


A peaſant bearing a ſackful of lentiles, dropped 
ow e and there i in the n juſt as we 


ſow 
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ſow peas in our gardens ; and, as he went an : 
covered the ſeed by puſhing in dhe mould with 
his feet fram both ſides. In other places, the 
ſower followed the ploughman, and caſt the 
ſeed into the furrow; which the other returning | 
covered up with his plough. Buch theſe modes | 
of ſowing are exceedingly troubleſome; for the | 
ſower muſt make as many turns backwards | 
and forwards as there are furrous; but there is 
a faving in the quantity of the ſeed, no part of | 
which can be withered by the winds, or pecked 
up by birds. In Arabia in general, only a ſmall 
quantity of ſeed is uſed ; the. peaſant, truſting 5 
to the regularity of the ſeaſons, does not expoſe 
his grain to periſh in the ground, by {owing it | 
at an improper time. This is another proof of F 
the fallacious nature of inferences concerning 
the fertility of ground, deduced from the pro- $ 
Faden between the ſeed and the increſG. 

In ſome diſtricts in Yemen, maize and aum 1 
are planted with the hand. I faw likewiſe, in 
the highlarids, between Mofbak and + Schan; 
ſome fields in which thoſe grains grew in rows, 
like our cabbages in Europe. They were the 
fineſt fields I ever faw in my life. The ſtalks 
were all of the ſame height, and every plant 
was thriving and Iuxuriant. In adjoining fields 
were ſome unpromiſing enough erops of the 
ſame grain, which is a proof that the Arabian 
peaſants | 
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xaſants are not all alike induſtrious. The corn- 
jelds in the places about Beit el Fakih were 
fo full of cockle werds, and irregularly ſown. 

Near Mount Mharras I ſaw a . peaſant draw 
furrows with a ſmall piough between ſtraight 
rows of corn, of which the ſtalks were from nine 

oten inches high. His oxen were {0 yoked, that 
they paſſed berween the zews without treading 
bun any, of the plants. Thie intention of this 
niece of labour was to deſtroy weeds, to cover 
he roots of the plants with earth, and to open 
the foil for. the reception of moiſture. The weeds 
which ſtill remained were pulled up with the 
hand, and given to cattle, Thus the huſbandry 
& Tull and Du Hamel, akhoogh _ in Eu- 
fope, is very old in Arabia. 

Lor the preſervation of the grain, cate: we 
te uken to drive away birds, and the deſtructive 
aimals, To this end, the peaſants watch their 
ields by turns. In the highlands, he who 
watches ſeats himſelf on a tree; in the Tehama, 
u 1 fort of ſeaffold, having a roof raiſed over 
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Taz e of wor he uu —_ q 
through Arabia, not only by reaſon of the dif. 
ferences of the latitude of places, but-chieflyin | 
conſequence of the diverſities of their ſituations 
as to high and low, and the different times in 
the ſeaſon. at which it becomes convenient to N 
water them reſpectively. Even within the nar- d aft; 
row extent of the Imam of Sana's dominions, WA dd twe: 
there are great differences in this reſpect. At BY The. 
Sana, their barley was cut down on the 1 5th of WW tots, b 
July, while at Chamis, nearer the ' mountains, ad wh: 


the lentiles were then but a ſowing. In'the plain aue. 
of Beit el Fakih, the durra was ſeven feet high dutting t 
on the firſt days of Auguſt; and, at the fame f bith nat 


time, the fields were ploughed and watered for kening t 
a ſecond ſeed in the valley of Zebid, which is WW ? quanti 
only a very ſhort day's journey from Beit 1d till 
Fakih. u chr. 


At Maſkat, wheat and barley are ſown in heaves d 
December, and reaped about the end of March; der the 
but durra is ſown in Auguſt, and reaped in the lis mot 


end of the month of November. The date trees Hot ur 


are fecundated in the month of December; and, BY Vor. 1 
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s Oman produces. ſeveral ſorts of this fruit 
rhich ripen ſucceſſively, the inhabitants have 
freſh dates during the three months of February, 
March, and April. | 

In Egypt, the lands Ibias to the canals 
ze ſown in October, and the corn is ripe in the 
ad of February. Lands which cannot be. wa 
tered from the Nile are ſown in November; 
ad; in this laſt cafe, the wheat is ripe in Fe- 
Imary, and the barley 1 in March. At Moſul, 
te barley may be cut in the beginning of the 
month- of May, and the wheat within forty 
ys after, All different grains are ripe at N. 
Gd twenty-four days fooner than at Moſul. 

The Arabians pull up their ripe corn by the 
pots, but cut with a ſickle green corn, graſs, 
ud whatever they intend as forage for their 
attle, + The indians uſe the ſame inſtrument in 
atting their rice; and pruning their cocoa trees. 
both natioris have a very ſimple mode of ſfiar- 
Ming their fickles. They pour water among 
quantity of ſand, and rub the blade with this 
and till it is ſufficiently ſharpened. PRA 

n threſhing their corn, the Arabians lay the 
1 beans down in a certain order; and then lead. 
der them two oxen dragging a large ſtone. © | 
this mode of ſeparating the ears from the ſtraw 
vnot unlike that of Egypt, of” which I have 

Tor, He bn ſpoken 
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fpoken in my gen of the manners 7 tha 1 
country. 1 

In Syria, the ſheaves are Sie in the open 
fields; and oxen drag over them a plank loaded 
with ſtones. : 

The Arahians being leſs ſuperſtitious than 
the Jews, make no ſcruple of ſowing a field 
with a mixture of different grains, whenever 
they ſuppaſe that this may be done with advan- 


00 
CHAP. IV. 
Sola ecurity 
Of the Domeſtic Animals. lis hort 
Is Arabia are abundance of all the domeſtic 2. arge nc 
nimals common in hot countries. The Arabians dot for 


breed horſes, mules, aſſes, camels, dromedaries, ther ge 
COWS, buffaloes, ſheep, and goats. In the fer- dem. 
tile provinces, wild fowls are ſo plentiful tat Theſe 
they are ſold at à trifling price. | louis { 
Of all their domeſtic animals, it is well known ; *in v 
that the Arabians put the greateſt yalue on their 0 ride 
horſes. Of theſe they have two great branches, ce is 
the Kadiſchi, whoſe deſcent is unknown, and "ich k 
the Kochlani, of whom a written genealogy has ems to 
been kept for two thouſand years. The Nadiſchi amilies | 


are in no better eſtimation than our European u 2Fcou 
horſes, | | 
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horſes, and are uſually Euploped in bong 
hurthens, and in ordinary labour. 

The Kbehlani are reſerved for riding ſolely. 
They are highly efteemed, and conſequently 
are very dear. They are ſaid to derive their 
rigin from King Solomon's ſtuds. However 
this may be, they are fit to bear the greateſt 
fatigues, and can paſs whole days without food. 
They are alſo ſaid to ſhow uncommon courage 
wainſt an enemy. It is even aſſerted, that when 
z horſe of this race finds himſelf wounded, and 
unable to bear his rider much longer, he retires 
from the fray, and conveys him to a place of 
ecurity, If the rider falls upon the ground, 
lis horſe remains beſide him, and neighs till aſ- 
iſtance is brought. The Koch/ani are neither 
arge nor handſome, but amazingly ſwift : It is 
wt for their figure, but for their velocity, and 
other good qualities, that the Arabians eſteem 
Theſe Kochlani are bred .chiefly by the Be- 
douins ſettled between Baſra, Merdin, and Sy- 
na, in which countries the nobility never chooſe 
o ride horſes of any other race. The whole 
nce is divided into ſeveral families, each of 
which has its proper name: That of Dsjulf# 
ems to be the moſt numerous. Some of theſe 
amilies have a higher reputation than others, 
account of their more ancient and unconta- 
e minated 
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_ unleſs in the preſence of witneſſes, who muſt 


minated nobility. Although it is known, by ex. 
perience, that the Kochlani are oſten inferior ta 
the Kadiſcbi, yet the mares atleaſt;of the former, 
are always preferred, | in x the 2 —_— 
Send. Lg 4 

The Arabians have indeed No tables of _—_ 
logy to prove the deſcent of their /Kochlani ; 
yet they are ſure of the legitimacy of the pro- 


geny; for a mare of this race is never covered 


be Arabians. This people do not indeed always 
ſtickle at perjury ; but in a caſe of ſuch ſerious 
importance, they are careful to deal conſeienti- 
oufly. . There is no inſtance of falſe teſtimony 
given in reſpect to the deſcent of a horſe... Every I 
Arabian is perſuaded that himſelf and his whole 
family. would be ruined, if he ſhould prevaricate W 
in giving his oath in an affair of fuch conſe- ö 
quence. '- | q 
A Chriſtian, 8 a Pn mare low I 
he wiſhes to have covered by a ſtallion of the 
fame race, is obliged to employ an Arabian 
witneſs, who muſt watch the mare twenty days, 
to be ſure that the has been defiled by the em- 
braces of no common horſe. ' During all this 1 
time, ſhe muſt not ſee either horſe or als, even 
at a diſtance. When the mare produces her 
foal, the ſame Arabian muſt be preſeut; and- 
within the firſt ſeven days, a | notorial unt. 1 
1 } 
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I the legitimate birth of the foal is made. 


nother be Kochlani, 16 . eſteemed Rags 
dſebi. | 


The Arabians make no feruple of ſelling their 
Kichlani ſtallions like other horſes ; but they 


re unwilling to part with their mares for mo- 


they diſpoſe of them to others, on the terms of 
having a ſhare in the foals, or of being at li- 

ry to recover them, after a certain time. 
Theſe Kochlani are much like the old Arabian 
whility, the dignity of whoſe birth is held in 
o eſtimation unleſs in their own country. Theſe 
torſes are little valued by the Turks. Their 
country being more fertile, better watered, and 
kf level, ſwift horſes are leſs neceſſary to them 
than to the Arabians. They prefer large horſes, 
vio have a ſtately appearance when ſumptu- 
vlly harneſſed. It ſhould ſeem that there are 
allo Kochlani in Hedsjas, and in the country of 
Def; but I doubt if they be in eſtimation in 
te dominions of the Imam, where the horſes 
of men of rank appeared to me too handſome 
to be Kochlani. The Engliſh, however, ſome- 
imes purchaſe theſe horſes at the price of 800 
i 1000 crowns each. rnd — merchant 
ef way 
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K there happens to be à croſſing of the two 
breeds, the foal, whether the father or the 


ney. When not in a condition to ſupport them, 
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was offered at Bengal twice the purchaſe money 


for one of. theſe. horſts ; but he ſent him W 
England, where he heped chat he would dra 


four times the original price. 41 


There are two ſorts of * in 3 che | 
ſmaller or lazy aſs, as little eſteemed here as in 
Europe; and a large and high ſpirited breed. 
who are highly valued. Theſe latter are ſold s 
a high price. I thought them fitter for a jour 


ney than horſes are. 


I have reaſon to believe, that, in Arabia, are | 
ſeveral ſorts of camels. Thoſe in the dominions 
of the Imam are of a moderate ſize, and a light 
brown colour. Thoſe from Nedijeran are large, 
lubbardly, and of a dark brown colour. The ; 
dromedaries of Egypt and Arabia have only 
one bunch upon the back; and, by ſuch, as 
have not often ſeen them, can be diſtinguiſhed I 


from. camels only by an air of lightneſs, which 
makes them ſeem fitter for running. I never 


but once ſaw dromedaries with two bunches, | 


and that was in a town in Natolia, to which 


thoſe I ſaw had been brought from the Crimea; | 
but they were ſo large and lubbardly, that they | 
ſeemed to me rather camels of a ** ſpe- 


cies, than dromedaries. 


- Buffaloes are to be found in all the. marly | 
anni of the Raſt, . banks of the 


rivers. 


probab] 
linguiſt 


. ny awry 


. ananra; Ur. Jog 


ners. They are even more numerous than the 
common horned cattle: © I have ſeen animals of 
this ſpecies in Egypt, at Bombay, near the Eu- 
phrates, the Tigris, the Orontes, ce. The fe- 
nale buffalo yields more milk than the common 
ow; and the male is as fit for the yoke as our 
oxen. Hig fleſh is indeed inferior to that of the 
ox, being hard and ill taſted, European mers 


countries where thoſe animals are numerous. I 
believe that I have often eaten the fleſh of a young 
buffalo without diſtinguiſhing it by the taſte or 
appearance from our beef. 'The Arabians have 
a mode of forcing the female buffalo to yield 
more milk than ſhe voluntarily does, which 
the ancient Scythians alſo practiſed with their 
mares. While one milks the cow, another 
tickles her. 

The oxen and cows of Arabia have upon 
the ſhoulder, immediately above the fore- 
legs, a lump or bunch of fat ; the bunch of the 
camel grows larger, or diminiſhes, as the ani- 
mal becomes fatter or leaner. I could obtain 
no particular information concerning the in- 
inet aſcribed to theſe oxen, of forming into 
arcular bodies, to defend themſelves againſt 


beaſts of prey. The ſtory is ſo much the leſs 


probable, becauſe the cattle of Arabia are diſ- 
inguiſhed by remarkably ſmall horns. 
The 


chants are however obliged 'to uſe it in the 
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The Arabians have no meadows which mi ght 
afford graſs for the feeding of theſe domeſtic 
animals. The country is too much parched 
for the graſs to become luxuriant enough to be 
uſed as hay. Straw, barley, and beans, are the 
articles of food upon which they nouriſh their 
cattle. The only herb they ſow expreſsly for 
this purpoſe is a ſoft of bean or phaſeolus ; the 
Egyptians, whoſe country 1s better watered, ſow 
trefoil for the ſame uſe. The camel eats the 
moſt ſtunted, and withered roots. In Arabia; 
however, he lives chiefly on herbs of the gourd 
ſpecies; which abound in the drieſt countries. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF ARABIA. 
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: Cmeral Refleftions on the Natural Hiftory of Arabia. 


Oxz principal object which it became our party 
> travellers to keep in view, was undoubtedly 
he examination ' of the natural . produQtions of 
the country through which we travelled. Every 
amber of our company baving had his parti- 
war taſk aſſigned to him; the inveſtigation of 
ſubjects of natural hiſtory was particularly appro- 
ated to the late Mr Forſkal. His well known 
WMivity, abilities, and ardour for the cultivation 
if ſcience, afforded the public room to expect 
tom him numerous diſcoveries in the natural 
uſtory, as well of Egypt, as of Arabia; coun- 
nes which he had time to examine before his 
remature death. But, our hopes have been in 
at diſappointed, by the concurrence of difter- 
Vol. II. 24 ent 
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tural; 
ſuch ? 
exten: 
ſun 18 
than t 
tentiyt 
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ſeaſon, 

Thi 


ent unfavourable circumſtances, which it may 
be proper to give an account of here, both in ex- 
cuſe for the deficiency of this article, and as an 
encouragement to ſuture travellers to perfect 
what was ſo INE: begun wy | our ee : 
friend. 

The | time oreſcribed . our continuance in 
the Eaſt was ſhort in the whole; and an unfor- 
ſeen delay in Egypt farther abiidged that por: 
tion of it which we had deſtined to be ſpent in 
Arabia. In conſequence of this circumſtance, 
we had no more time for examining the natural 
hiſtory of Arabia than the fix months between] 
the end of December 1762, and the beginning 

of June 1763, at the laſt of which periods Mr 
Forſkal died. Hence many objects could be 
only curforily obſerved. Beſides, the frequent 

indiſpoſition of ſome or other of out party ob- 
liged us often to ſeparate ; and a reaſon of this 
nature hindered Mr Forſkal from ſeeing Mout 
Sinai, and the hacer wry of that part of Arabi 
Petræa. 

The climate and col of ſeveril of the coun: 
tries which we viſited are leſs favourable, that 
is commonly ſuppoſed; for the increaſe of veye 
tables and animals. The foil of Arabia 1s 
through a great part of that country, dry and 
fandy, produces no plants, and is therefore unft 


for the nouriſhment of animals. Here the 24 
turalill 
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turaliſt finds but few objects to obſerve ; and of 
ſuch a country the natural hiſtory can never be 
extenſive.” In Arabia, likewiſe, the heat of the 
ſun is ſo intenſe, that the flowers no ſooner blow 
than they are withered ; and if the botaniſt, at- 
tentive to a number of plants at once, miſſes 
the preciſe moment when any one which is new 
to him is in flower, he can have no ſubſequent 
opportunity of examining it till the enſuing 
ſeaſon. 

This inconvenience might be 1 by ob- 
ſerving the plants in gardens. But there is per- 
haps no country in the world where W 
s ſo much neglected as in Arabia. There is 
hardly a fingle ſmall garden in the neighbour- 
hood even of the greateſt towns. At Beit el Fax 
kih there is only one, which was formed by an 
old Dola. The Arabians, a ſimple frugal race, 
content themſelves with the plaineſt food, with- 
out taking pains to furniſh themſelves with a va- 
ety of diſhes, What ſeems to give them an a- 
rerſion for the culture of gardens is the long 
droughts, which laſt ſometimes for more than a 
year, and deſtroy every ſprout of vegetation, to- 
gether with the ' ravages of the graſshoppers, 
which complete the devaſtation of the fields. 
The Banians, being by their religion confined to 
i vegetable diet, plant great quantities of pulſe; 


hut theſe ; are moſtly of ſpecies that are natives of 


India, 
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India, and uy conſequence NP known to 
botaniſts. | 

- Beſide theſe phyſical obſtacles to ha inveſti. Þ 
gation of the natural hiſtory of the Eaſt; there is 
another, ariſing from the moral character of the | 
people who inhabit theſe regions. The Arabians, 
an ignorant, covetous, and jealous race, cannot 
comprehend how the Europeans ſhould be promp- 
ted by mere curioſity to expoſe-themſelves to ſo 
much danger and fatigue. They aſcribe to them 
2 motive of intereſt, the deſire of diſcovering 8 
hidden treaſures, with great {kill in the ſearch. I 
The idea generally prevalent among them, of | 
the wealth of travellers, makes a curious perſog 
run a great riſk of being plundered by wa- 
gabond robbers. Mr Forſkal, eſcaping once | 


yo far 
purſui 
and ay 
point1 
genou 
herds, 
who ſr 
natura 
of ſkil 
tain th 
people 
ners, 
cheer. 
ſevere 
bits, u. 
of our 


with difficulty out of the clutches of a band of WM In \ 
theſe robbers in Egypt, and being once plunder- dent ii 
ed by another party, was obliged to ceaſe from k is ir 
his ſcientific excurſions. He found means, in- vered - 
deed, to have plants gathered for him, by an WW dred | 
Arabian, in the neighbourhood of Kahira. But WH more + 
the naturaliſt makes his obſervations beſt upon wuumbe 
living plants, in their native ſituations. had he 
Our friend was luckier, in this reſpect, in Ve- leribe 
men, where the ſafety of a ſtranger i is better ſe the me 
cured by the laws, and the manners of the people bad he 
of the conntry. The Arabians in Yemen were che ex 
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v far from offering him any interruptions in his 
purſuits, that both men and women, of all ranks 


and ages, appeared to take pleaſure in bringing, 


pointing out, and naming to him all their indi- 
genous plants. A people living the life of ſhep- 
herds, and of huſbandmen, like the Arabians, 
who ſpend almoſt all their time in the open fields, - 
naturally acquire a taſte for botany, and a degree 
of ſkill in its reſearches. But, in order to ob- 
tain the aid, and even the friendſhip of theſe good 
people, he was obliged to conform to their man- 
ners, and to content himſelf with their ſcanty 
cheer. A life of ſuch abſtinence and fatigue, too 
ſevere for a perſon brought up in European ha- 
bits, undoubtedly contributed to ſhorten the days 
of our friend. | 
In ſpite of all theſe obſtacles, Mr Forſkal's ar- 
dent induſtry was ſucceſsful beyond our hopes. 
lt is inconceivable in what a ſhort time he diſco- 
rered and made deſcriptions of full three hun- 
dred ſpecies in the animal kingdom, and of 
more than eight hundred in the vegetable. This 
number might have been yet more conſiderable, 
had he not laid it down as a rule to himſelf, to de- 
leribe nothing which he had not examined with 
the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. For this reaſon 
bad he put off, till he ſhould be at more leiſure, 
the examination of a large collection of inſects 
and ſhells, With the ſame intention, he had 
preſerved 
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preſerved, in ſpirit of wine, a great many fiſhes 


and amphibious animals. But the reader will | 
recolle& the fate of this collection, when our 
goods were inſpected at the cultom-houſe at I 


Mokha, as above related. 


After my return to Europe, I was intruſted | 
with the taſk of publiſhing my friend's poſt. 
humous papers. I then diſcovered a new loſs 8 
which natural hiſtory had ſuffered by his death. 
He had been accuſtomed te write down his ob- 
ſervations on ſmall detached pieces of paper, 
which could not eaſily be preſerved together. | 
It is true, I found 1800 of theſe billets, which I I 
endeavoured to reduce into order. But I could } 
not help inferring from the chaſms here and 
there, that many of them were loſt. Whether | 


it be or be not ſo, I have, however, preſented to 


the public all that I could recover, in two La- 


tin works, intituled, Deſcriptiones Animalium, 
4to, Hafnie, 1775 ; and Flora Arabice, 400, ib, 
1775. 


ed particularly for the uſe of the learned natura- 
liſt. To gratify readers of all claſſes, I ſhall here 
inſert the moſt curious particular of the informa- 


tion contained in thoſe works, and ſuch as will 
ſerve to give the beſt ideas of the productions, 


common or peculiar, of the countries which ve 
traverſed. 


Theſe two works, written in * and in the 
manner and arrangement of Linnæus, are intend- | 
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naverſed. Although natural hiſtory was not 
my province, I had occaſion to obſerve tranſient- 
ly many things reſpecting it. I ſhall, therefore, 
intermingle my own remarks, without diſtin- 
gviſhing them as ſuch ; for the greater part of 
the whole is Mr Forſkal's. 


CHAP. II. 
Climate and Soil of Arabia. 


A counter, fuch as Arabia, extending fromthe 
302 to the 13% of northern latitude, and, by 
conſequence, ſituate partly between the tropics, 
wil be naturally ſuppoſed ſubject to a very hot 
climate. In fome provinces of Arabia, the heat 
is exceſſive. But, in this country, as in moſt 
others, the varying degrees of elevation, the re- 
ative ſituations of places, and the nature of the 
| fall, occaſion conſiderable varieties of tempera- 
ture, | 
Before a perfon can underſtand theſe varieties, 
it is neceſſary that he ſhould have a juſt idea of 
the phyfical circumſtances of Arabia, This 
country may be conſidered as a pile of moun- 
tains, encircled with a belt of flat, dry, and fan- 
dy ground. Towards the north and the conti- 
nent, this belt is formed by the deſfarts of Sy- 


ria, 
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Tia, and Arabia Petræa, The plains called Teh. 
ma by the Arabians, and extending from the 
ſea-ſhore to the hills, bound Arabia on: thoſe 
ſides on which it is waſhed by the waters of the 
Red Sea, of the Eaſtern Ocean, and of the Per. 
ſian Gulph. 

In theſe deſarts, diverſified 3 and xa 
-only by bare rocks, and in theſe flat. plains; 
there is nothing to ſoften the force of the ſun's 
rays, but all vegetables are, burnt up, and the 
ſoil is every where reduced to ſand. The 
drought is ſo extreme, that whole years will 
paſs without rain; and the torrents which fall 
from the hills are loſt among the ſands long 
before they can reach the ſea. Were it not 


for theſe river-waters, which being ſwelled in 


the rainy ſeaſon, are drained off to fertilize the 
lands, the huſbandman would be unable. to 
raiſe even thoſe ſcanty crops which his harveſts 
at preſent afford. By obſervations made with 


good thermometers, we found, that in theſe 


plains, as, for inſtance, at Loheya, Mokha, and 
Maſkat, the heats were as intenſe as in any 
other hot country whatever. 

In the interior country, the temperature of 
the atmoſphere is very different. The great 
ranges of lofty mountains attract vapours ; and 
theſe falling down in plenteous rains cool the 


air, and quicken vegetation. The cold occaſions 
ed 


W &) bo 
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ed dy the height of the country, produces falls 
of ſnow'; but this never hies long upon the 
ground. While the inhabitants of the plains 
ſuffer by heat, thoſe of the hills are obliged to 
wrap themſelves in pellices. We were aſſured 
that there was ice on ſome of the hills, and that, 
at Sana, which lies among the hills in the inte- 
rior country, there was ſometimes froſt. 

The poſition of theſe mountains in the middle 
of a peninſula, occaſions likewiſe another phe- 
nomenon that is equally obſervable in the pe- 
ninſula formed by the Ganges, which is in the 
ame manner interſected by mountains. The 
niny ſeaſons, which are regular in the countries 
between the tropies, are, by this peculiarity of 
ſtuation, diverſified here. Weſtward, in Ve- 
men, the rainy ſeaſon is of great ſervice to the 
dountry; for it comes on in the month of June, 


and terminates in the middle of September; in 


which months the heats are moſt violent, and 
the earth and its inhabitants in the greateſt 
need of ſuch refreſhment. In the eaſtern part 
of theſe mountains, on the ſide of Maſkat, thoſe 
tans fall between the middle of the month of 
November and the middle of February. In 
Hadramaut and Oman, to the ſouth; the rainy 
kaſon laſts from the middle of February to the 
middle of April. It ſhould ſeem, therefore, 
that the rains make the tour of the peninſula 

Vol. II. R r every 


Red Sea and the Perſian Gulph. 


blow, and the tract over which they reſpectiveh 
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every ſeaſon, as impelled by the prevalent winds | 


In the Tehama of Yemen, we heard alſo of a WI " 
rain in ſpring, the period of which is uncer. id, 
tain, but on which the ſacceſs of che harveſt net. 
depends. KY 
Theſe regular rains das the vallies lying . de 
mong the mountains fertile and delightful, The WI 
Highlanders, who breathe a fine freſh air, are WI ©”) 
handſome, healthy, and brave. Another ad- purp 
vantage which the Arabians owe to the fituz- | dowr 
tion. of their country, is, that it affords them at blaſts 
the ſame time the productions of different cli- Ne 
mates. In the plains, ſeveral vegetables tran wet 
planted from India thrive well enough, and ma- bians 
ny of the animals of hot countries multiply | this 
there. The mountains produce the plants and Flazer 
animals of temperate climates. Arabia may then, 
thus be regarded as an aſſemblage. of different re. 
climates, the reſpeQive advantages oi which are WI 22de: 
all to be found in the tract lying between. ny * 
| W tirali' 


Ie Hanipe of the winds Aer, in Ahe, 
with the point of the compaſs from which they 


paſs. The ſame wind is, in different places, dry 
or moiſt, according as it blows over the ocean, 
or over deſarts. On the ſhores of the Perſian 
Gulph, the ſouth-eaſt wind is accompanied with 


a degree of 2 which, when the heat 1s 
intenſe, 
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intenſe, oecaſions violent ſweatings; the north- 
welt, paſſing over the great deſart, is more tor- 
rid, but leſs diſagreeable; this laſt wind heats 
metals in the ſhade, as if they were expoſed to 
the lun; and its heat, ſuddenly added to that of 
the atmoſphere, often ſuffocates men and other 
animals. The Arabians, when they travel, 
carry with them garlic and dried grapes, for the 
purpoſe of reviving ſuch perſons as may fall 
down fainting, from the effect of theſe hot 
blaſts. . 

Notwithſtanding its torrid qualities, this north- 
veſt wind ſerves to cool their liquors for the Ara- 
bians, in the middle of Summer. In order to 
this, they put their water into bardaks, or un- 
flazed pots, made of a ſort of porous earth; and 
then, having theſe pots in a place expoſed to the 
current of this hot wind, the water is thus 
tendered very cool; a circumſtance well-known 
n hot countries, and at preſent aſcribed by na- 
 turaliſts to the effects of ſudden evaporation. 
Another wind, of a more dangerous nature, 
the famous Sam, Smum, or Samiel, which ſeldom 
blows within Arabia, but frequently upon its 
tontiers. This wind prevails only on the con- 
ines of the great deſart, where the agitation of 
tte air forms a current for the vapours which are 
ſed by the heat of the ſun from that parched 
rritory. The places the moſt expoſed to this 

deſtructive 


ow — 


| height in the atmoſphere. Inſtinct even teaches 


the north wind blows from the deſart. It is not 
unknown in Perſia, on the borders of thoſe arid $ 
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deſtructive wind, are the banks of the Euphra. 
tes, and ſometimes the environs of Mecea, when 


plains ; and it is ſaid to have been felt in ſome 
places in Spain, near the vaſt tracts of defart 
ſands which deform that fine kingdom. The 
effects of the Smum are inſtant ſuffocation to every Þ 
living creature that happens to be within the 
Iphere of its aQtivity, and immediate putrefac- | 
tion of the carcaſes of the dead. As a ſimilar 
rapidity of putrefaction has been obſerved to 
take place upon bodies depriyed of life by thun- 
der, or by the electric ſhock, it has been con- 
jectured, that electrical matter, which is very ge- 
nerally diffuſed through nature, might be the 
cauſe of the peculiarly noxious qualities of this 
wind. The Arabians diſcern the approach of the 
Smum by an unuſual redneſs in the air; and 
they ſay that they feel a ſmell of ſulphur as it 
paſſes. However this may be, the only means 
by which any perſon can preſerve himſelf from 
ſuffering from the noxious blaſts, is, by throw- 
ing himſelf down with his face upon 'the earth, 
till this whirlwind of poiſonous exhalations has 
blown over; which always moves at a certain 


the brutes to incline their heads to the ground | 
on theſe occaſions. 


The 
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The other meteors of Arabia are, common to 
it with all other hot countries. A clear ſky, ſel- 
dom obſcured. by. clouds, renders ſtorms very 
unfrequent in the plains. The air diſcharges its 
electric matter in globes of fire, and by the 
phenomena called ſhooting ſtars, which are not 
unfrequent, and of conſiderable bulk. In the 
moſt acid tracts, near the ſea, the dews are ſin- 
gularly copious. But, notwithſtanding this hu- 
midity, the air is ſo pure, that the inhabitants 
ſeep in the open air; I never ſlept ſounder than 
where J found my bed all wet with dew in the 
morning. There are, however, places where 
one dares not ſleep in the open air for fear of 
being ſtruck with a palſy. By long experience 
the inhabitants of thoſe parts have learned what 
precautions to take, and theſe are always pecu- 
larly neceſſary to an European unaccuſtomed to 
the climate. 

Arabia enjoys the proſpect of almoſt conſtant 
verdure. Not but that moſt of the trees ſhed 
their leaves, and the annual plants wither and 
are re- produced. But, the interval between the 
fall of the leaf in one year, and the re-produc- 
tion of new leaves for the next, is ſo ſhort, that 
the change is hardly obſervable. Continual ver- 
dure is peculiar to thoſe countries in which there 
are no froſts, but a rainy ſeaſon inſtead of our 
mnter, 


From. 


| ſhore. It contains large ſtrata of ſalt, which in 
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From the ſingular local fituation of Arabia, 
the inequalities in the nature of its lands may, 
without farther information, be inferred. Theſe 
inequalities are indeed very remarkable. On 
one ſide are frightful deſarts, and on the other 
fertile and delightful vales. The fandy belt 
which encircles this peninſula is almoſt entirely 
barren, and preſents one unvaried picture of de. 
ſolation. J 

This belt, denominated Tehama, as has been 
ſeveral times mentioned, begins at Suez, and | 
extends round the whole peninſula, to the 
mouth of the Euphrates. Its breadth varies; B 
it is, however, for the moſt part, about two days 
journey from the ſea-ſhore to the riſe of the 
hills; at leaſt this is the breadth of the plain ad- 
jacent to the Red Sea, It bears every mark of 
having been anciently a part of the bed of the 
ſea. Its bottom ſoil is a greyiſh clay, with a large | 
proportion of ſand, and having marine exuviz 
interſperſed to a great diſtance from the ſea- 
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ſome places even riſe up into hills. Its regular 
inclination towards the ſea indicates that it has 
emerged gradually. The ſmall eminences upon 

the confines of this plain are compoſed of cal- | 
careous ſtones, having a blackiſh appearance, 
and ſeeming as if they were burnt by the ſun. 


The adjoining hills contain. ſchiſtus and baſaltes; 
; | in b 
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u this differing greatly from the ſtrata of the 
hills on the oppoſite coaſt of Egypt, and from 
thoſe of Arabia Petrza, which are chiefly made 
Up" of granite. 

The ſea, no doubt, ſill continues to recede; and 
the Tehama 1s on that ſide gradually extending its 
limits. The banks of coral are ſtill increaſing, 
nd coming nearer to the ſhore, ſo as to render 
the navigation of the gulph every day more 
aad more dangerous. The ſand accumulated 
by the billows gradually fills up the interme- 
late ſpace, and joins theſe beds of coral to the 
continent, as appears from ſome recent inſtan- 
ce. Hiſtory alſo records proofs of this gradual 
receſhon of the waters; and mentions, as ſea- 
ports, ſeveral places which are at preſent in- 
and, without noticing the preſent maritime 
towns, which muſt undoubtedly be of later ori- 
zin than the formation of the land on which 
they ſtand. + 

Such a conqueſt over the watery element pro- 
niſes, however, little advantage to man. Theſe 
newly formed lands are ungrateful and barren. 
Nor can any better be ſanguinely hoped of the 
future ; ſince the territory of the 'Tehama has 
remained for ſo many ages unchanged in its na- 
ure. Mr Forſkal fancied that he could diſtin- 
ruſh a ſimilarity between the ſoil of Hedsjas 
ad that of Egypt, from which he-inferred, that 
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the ſterility of che former was owing to tie 


want of water. But lie was certainly miſtaken; 
for the ſoil of Egypt is formed of the ſediment 
of the Nile, but that of Hedsjas of the remains 
bf the bed of the'ſea: The calcareous ſtone of 
the hills of this latter province is, however, 
decompoſed into a blackiſh earth, which in 
time becomes fit to bear ſome coarle vege- 
tables. 4% 72. COMES 

In the Highlands of Arabia, there are as 


great diverſities of ſoil as in moſt other cul- 
tivated countries. The moſt general character 
of the ſoil on theſe ſchiſtous hills is clay mixed 
with ſand. But the figure of the hills is unfa- 
vourable to their fertility. They are eotamonly I 
ſo craggy and precipitous, as to afford neither 
room nor ſoil for vegetable- productions, the 
good earth being continually waſhed away by 
the waters. Theſe circumſtances have likewiſe I 
the effect of rendering the culture of fuch pla-. 
ces extremely difficult and expenſive. Terraces 
are neceſſary to be formed; of which indeed | 


the conſtruction is ſometimes facilitated by the 


piles of baſaltes naturally caſt into regular pen- 
tagonal figures, which are broken, from time 
to time, from the rocks, and ſerve as materials 


for the walls. 


Arabia is a country intereſting in many te. 
ſpects; but is, in general, neither rich nor fer- 
tile. 
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ile. The laborious life, and indifferent fate of 
its inhabitants, are ſufficient proofs of this 
truth. If it. was called Happy by the ancients, 
it was only by the value and the novelty, not 
by the abundance of its productions, that it 
wu merit n name. 
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F benaxitee of the agriculture of the Arabians, 
„had occaſion to mention their domeſtic ani- 
ly ; mals, Of thoſe, ſome appear to be originally 
er WJ natives of the country, for they are not com- 
ie non through the other regions of the eaſt; 
by WY fy retain their primary inſtincts in higher per- 
ſs ſection, and are more eminently diſtinguiſhed 
u. dy ſtrength and beauty here than elſewhere. 
co duch are the horſe, the aſs, the camel, and 
ed perhaps too the ox. The camel, by its power 
he of enduring thirſt, and its containing a reſer- 


voir for water in its bowels, ſeems naturally 
leſtined for an inhabitant of the deſart. Its 
hoof is formed to tread on burning ſands; and 
the cartilaginous texture of its mouth enables it 
to feed on the hard and prickly plants of thoſe 
parched plains” | 
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The aſs, eſpecially, ſeems to be a native of 
Atabia, Here are a ſpecies of aſſes, which, in 
beauty, vigour, and ſpirit, are no contemp- 
tible rivals to the horſe. The inhabitants ſpeak 
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likewiſe of a wild animal, called Diæar, of the In 
ſame ſize and ſhape as the als, the fleſh of which monk 
is excellent food. | bare 
This animal is probably a wild aſs, who, in lome 
conſequence of living in a ſtate of independence, vith t 
acquires ſome varieties of form, which the A- Theſe 
rabs, in their unſkilfulneſs in natural hiſtory, R tick 
miſtake wa the characteriſtics of a different ani- On th 
mal. SEE ' to Eg 
The ens PI the name þe Bakar Uaſch 0 pcoplc 
to an animal which we did not ſee, but of f Of 
which their vague deſcription can be referred I Ad fe 
only to the wild ox. They ſpeak of another and be 
animal of the form of an ox, which is deſtitute of ui fo 
horns, and feeds only by night. Lelart 
On the lofty hills of Arabia Petræa, are b co 
rock- goats. The plains are ſtocked with ga- Gulph 
zelles ; and this beautiful creature is ſo com. in tha 
mon, that the Arabian poets draw from it ma- try ſle 
ny of their alluſions and ſimilitudes. The hare I lr: 
is not a common animal here, and is to be ſeen WF As 
only in ſome mountainous parts. In the ſandy | coaſt. 
tracks are numbers of thoſe little animals called iſhes, 
Ferboa's, Pharaoh's rats, whoſe fleſh the Arabi- ent h. 
urn 1 


ans eat without any diſlike. The peculiarity in | 
Fr the 
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the ſtructure of the hinder feet of theſe animals, 
nd their manner of leaping, which have indu- 
ced our naturaliſts to give the ſpecies the name 
of Mus Faculus, are well known. 

In the foreſts, in the ſouth of Arabia, are 

monkies without tails, whoſe back parts are 
hare and red. I ſaw theſe. animals in troops of 
bme hundreds. Other travellers have met 
with them in thouſands on the hills of Aden. 
Theſe creatures are docile, and eaſily learn any 
tick which is attempted to be taught them. 
On this account numbers of them are exported 
to Egypt, where jugglers exhibit them to the 
people. EP... 
Of carnivorous animals, the moſt hideous 
ad formidable is the Hyæna, who attacks men 
and beaſts with the fame ferocity. This fierce 
ad ſolitary animal inhabits the caverns of the 
deſart mountains of Arabia Petræa, and is al- 
ſb common round the ſhores of the Perſian 
Gulph. The hyzna marches out only at night, 
in that ſeaſon when the inhabitants of the coun- 
try ſleep in the open air, and often carries off 
children from beſide their parents. 

As the domeſtic animals on the ſouthern 
caſt of the Perſian Gulph are chiefly fed upon 
hes, the hyzna is ſometimes obliged to con- 
tent himſelf with the ſame food. On my re- 
turn into Europe, I ſaw in Denmark one of 

| theſe 
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wild animals. 


ſame as the panther, (Felis pardus Linnai ) ; 


the more probably ſo, as he gives it the Ara- 
bic name of the panther, Nemer. However, 
the ounce or ſmall panther, named in Arabic 
Fath, is ſtill more common than the large one; 
neither is it regarded with any ſort of terror in 


Arabia, where it carries away cats and dogs, 
but never ventures to attack men. 

Wild boars, wolves, and foxes, are to be 
found in Arabia; but the moſt common car- 
nivorous animal is a fort of wild dog, more 
like the fox than the houſehold-dog, and na- 
med by the Turks T/chakal, by the Arabians 
EI Vavi. This animal, common through all 
the countries of the Eaſt, is ſo well known, 
that I need not here add any thing er 
its figure and manners. 


Mr Forſkal nanies ſeveral ate; 1 of | 


which he knew nothing, except what he ga- 
thered from the indiſtin& accounts of the na- 
tives ; and ſome others of which he could only 
learn the Arabian names. As ſuch flight noti- 
ces cannot enlarge the knowledge of nature, 


theſe animals alive, in the king's: a of g 


The leopard, "habe by Mr: Forſkal * ; 
.. mong the carnivorous animals, is perhaps the 


e 
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I ſhall not repeat them here. The moſt ſingu - 


lar of thoſe animals, which we knew only by 
 hearlay, 


hear! 
upon 
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nearfay, is one ſaid to reſemble a cat, to live 


upon the hills, to feed on graſs, and to be a 
* delicate artinle 5 a 


—— 
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ed 


Of the Birds of Arabia. 


Ie we had opportunities of examining but few 
quadrupeds, we were not more fortunate in re- 
ſpect to birds. Not that Arabia is deficient in 
variety of ſpecies ; on the contrary, its produc- 
tions are ſufficient to nouriſh a prodigious num- 
ber: But a traveller haſtening through a coun- 
try, has it ſtill leſs in his power to acquaint 
himſelf with the inhabitants of the air than 
with thoſe of the earth. One cannot fee many 
birds, or obſerve them at leiſure, unleſs among 
people who are fond of fowling, and who, as 
they ſeek for game and ſell it, bring to the cu- 
tous ſuch birds as they have caught or killed, 


and are able to give ſome account of their re- 


pective names and inſtincts. 

In Arabia we had no ſuch advantage. The 
Arabians deſpiſe the uſe of wild fowl, and re- 
gard neither the amuſement nor the exerciſe of 


bowling. 1 thought that I could diſcern two 
dauſes of their averſion for a diverſion. which 
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the ſavages of the north purſue with extreme 
fondneſs. A people who are naturally ſober 
and frugal, and live in a climate where the uſe 
of animal food is injurious to health, cannot be 
fond of game. The precepts of the Muſſulman 
religion muſt alſo diſguſt the Arabians at the 
purſuit of wild animals, eſpecially of birds. A 
hunter loſes his labour, and his prey becomes 
impure, if he has but neglected the repetition I 
of one ſhort-prayer when he killed the animal; 
if it has not loſt the juſt quantity of blood re- 
quired by the law; if the bird ſtruggled with . 
any remains of life after it was ſhot; or if it 
fell upon a place which was either inhabited, $ 
or in any manner defiled. We ſaw no other 
birds, therefore, than thoſe which we killed 
ourſelves, or thoſe which we could obſerve f 
while they were at liberty. 4 
In the fertile countries of Arabia, tame fowls I 
are very plentiful, and all ſorts of poultry are 
bred in great abundance. The pintado is not 
domeſtic ; but theſe birds inhabit the woods in 
ſuch numbers, that children kill them with 
ſtones, and then collect them to be ſold in the 
towns. The pheaſant is likewiſe a native of 
Arabia, and is found in great plenty, in the 
foreſts of Yemen, as well as the wood-pigeon, 
and ſeveral other varieties of the pigeon ſpecies. 


In the plains of the Yn province, the grey part- 
| ridge, 
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ridge, the common lark, and a ſort of white 
crane, having the under part of the belly of a 
beautiful red, are alſo to be ſeen here. 

So dry a country as Arabia cannot be ſup- 
poſed to afford a great variety of water fowls. 
However, in places where there was water, we 
found a beautiful variety of the plover, and 
ſometimes ſtorks. Sea-fowls, which live upon 
fiſh, are numerous on the coaſts of the Red ſea, 
becauſe this gulph is very deep, and copiouſly 
ſtored with fiſhes. Beſide ſome ſorts of ſea-maws, 
we ſaw in an ule of the Red ſea pelicans, who 
had built neſts and laid eggs as large as thoſe of 
the gooſe. 

The deſarts of Arabia are not without of- 
tmches, which are called by the inhabitants 
Thar Edsjammel, the camel bird. I did not un- 
derſtand that the Arabians take this bird young, 
and tame it. One which I ſaw at Loheya was 
from Abyflinia. A beautiful lapwing, called by 
the Arabians Hudhud, is alſo common on the 
ſhores of the Perſian Gulph. Some Arabians 
have been perſuaded, by a fabulous tradition, that 
the language of this bird may be underſtood. 

Eagles, falcons, ſparrow-hawks, and the Egyp- 
ian vulture, (Vultur Petenopterus Linnæi), are 
birds of prey to be met with in Arabia. The laſt 
of theſe is very ſerviceable in the country; clear- 
ing the earth of all carcaſes, which corrupt very 

rapidly, 
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rapidly, and are very noiſome in hot countries, 


He alſo deſtroys the field mice, which multiply 
ſo prodigiouſly in ſome provinces, that, were it 
not for this aſſiſtance; the peaſant might ceaſe 
from the culture of the fields as abſolutely vain, 
Their performance of theſe important ſervices 
induced the ancient. Egyptians to pay thoſe birds 
divine honours ; and even at preſent it is held 
unlawful to kill them, 1 in all the countries which 
they frequent. 

In ſeveral countries in the eaſt, as alſo in Ara- 


bia, there is another bird, not leſs beneficial to 


the inhabitants. It is thought to be a native of 
Koraſan, for it comes annually into Arabia, in 
purſuit of the ſwarms of locuſts, of which it 
deſtroys incredible numbers. It is called Samar- 
man or Samarmog. Mr Forſkal ranks it among 
the thruſhes, and calls it Turdus Seleucus. The 
ſervices done by this bird, in countries expoſed 
to the ravages of thoſe inſets, have given riſe to 


ſeveral ridiculous and ſuperſtitious practices in 


Syria. It is thought to be attracted from Ke. 
raſan by water, which is, for this end, brought 
from a diſtance with great ceremony, and pre- 
ſerved in a ſtone reſervoir on the top of the 
tower of a moſque. When this water fails, the 
inhabitants of Moful are in deſpair. But as this 


bird's inſtincts prompt it not only to feed on 


locuſts, but to kill as many of them as poſſible 
it 
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ies, tt naturally follows theſe inſects in the courſe of 
ply WI their paſſage. 

e it We heard much talk of two ſpecies of birds, 
aſe W which are highly valued by the Arabians, and 
are called Sala and Sumana. We could dif. 
cover nothing concerning the generic character 
of the latter; but we heard enough of the 
Salva to enable us to underſtand that it is the 
rail, a bird of paſſage which frequents a ſmall 
diſtrict in Arabia. As to quails, we received no 
evidence of their being birds of paſſage ; nor is 


to tit probable that this bird ſhould traverſe deſarts 
of where no ſubſiſtence is to be found. | 
in The Arabians likewiſe named to Mr Forſkal 


ſeyeral other birds, which he never could ſee, 


ar- and conſequently could not aſcertain their genus, 
ng WI fuch as the Achyjal, famous for two beautiful 
he Wl feathers, with which the Highlanders adorn 


ed their bonnets, and to preſerve which uninjured, 
to Wl the bird, it ſeems, leaves a hole in its neſt. 
in W Another, the Thaer el Hind, rare and remark- 


able for its gilded plumage, is ſold very dear in 
Arabia. Its name ſeems to indicate that it is a 
bird of paſſage, which is ſuppoſed to come from 
India. wy 5 | => 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Amphibious Animals and Fiſhes. 


In the Arabian ſeas, we never met with the 
ſea-tortoiſe ; the land-tortoiſe is more common; 
the peaſants bring the latter, by cart-loads, to 
the markets of ſeveral towns in the eaſt. The 
eaſtern Chriſtians eat theſe animals in Lent, and 
drink their blood with great reliſh. 

We ſaw ſeveral ſorts of lizards, of which 
the only dangerous one was that called by the 
Egyptians Gecko. It is ſaid that the faliva of 
this creature, falling upon victuals, infects the 
perſons who eat them with the leproſy. 


There are in Arabia ſeveral forts of ſerpents, Y 
the bite of which is often mortal. But the inno- 


cent are as numerous as the dangerous ſerpents. 
Of ſome the bite occaſions only a diſagreeable 
itching, which the Arabians cure by applying 
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the leaves of the caper-tree to the wound. In ge- | 


neral, life is endangered only by the bite of 
ſuch ſerpents as have a diſtinct row of teeth 
larger than the reſt of the teeth. The Arabians 
in Egypt are acquainted with this law in the 
ſtructure of reptiles, ' and play ſafely with ſer- 
pents, after pulling out the long teeth, which 
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ſerve to conduct the poiſon. In Arabia, the only 
ſerpent that 1s truly formidable is that called 
Bactan, a ſmall ſlender creature, ſpotted black 
ind white; its bite is inſtant death, and the dead 
body is Iwelled by the poiſon in a very extraor- 
dinary manner. 

Mr Forſkal diſcovered in the Red Sea ſeveral 
forts of Ray-fiſhes which are unknown in Eu- 
rope. That ſea is in general ſtored with a great 
variety of fiſhes ; and I was told by my friend, 
that in the ſhort paſſage between Suez and 
lidda, he obſerved more than a hundred new 
ſpecies, only a part of which he could rank 
among the known genera. He was obliged to 
torm four new genera, which he named Salaria 
Scarus, Signanus, and Acanthurus. A new tor- 
pedo which he met with, appeared ſo different 
from that already known, that he was induced 
to claſs it as a particular genus. 

Among the new ſpecies are ſome belonging 
to genera which are found alſo in our ſeas; ſuch 
are ſeveral cod-fiſhes hitherto unknown ; new 
ſpecies of mackerels, mullets, ſcari, perches. &c. 
Others of theſe ſpecies belong to genera peculiar 
to the ſeas adjacent to hot countries, fuch as the 
Chætodon and the Sciaena. 

In our paſſage over the Red Sea, we ſaw 
troops of flying fiſhes, which roſe from time to 
ime above the ſurface of the water; but we diſ- 
| covered 
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covered no flying ſerpent in the courſe of our 
voyage; although the Arabians give this name 
to a ſerpent which ſhould rather be called the 
leaper. This ſerpent fixes himſelf by the tail 
to a low branch of a tree, and then giving him. 


ſelf an impetus, by means of his elaſtic tail, 


ſprings from branch to branch ſucceſlively, till 
he reaches the top. 


The Arabians inhabiting the ſhores of the Red | 


Sea live almoſt entirely on fiſhes, as I have al- 


ready had occaſion to mention, and even ſuſtain | 
their cattle with the ſame food. Although fiſhes | 
are ſo plentiful, yet a living fiſh is ſeldom to be | 


ſeen among them. For fear of violating ſome 
precept of the Muſſulman law, the fiſhermen kill 
all their fiſhes before they bring them on ſhore, 


© CHAP VI. 


Inſects and Shells. 


Tux locuſts have a great influence on the con- 
dition of the inhabitants of Arabia, and of ſe- 
veral other countries in the eaſt ; and, therefore, | 
I ſhall ſpeak of this inſe& at a length which | 
We, however, did not | 
find the numbers ſo great as they are commonly | 


others do not merit. 


ſuppoſed to be in Europe. 
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In Egypt I ſaw once only a cloud of locuſts, 
which was brought by a ſouth-wind from the 
deſarts of Lybia ; the locuſts fell in prodigious 
quantities on the roofs of the houſes, and in the 
ſtreets of Kahira. I ſaw no more of them, till 
at Jidda, in November 1762, a large cloud of 
locuſts was driven over the city by a weſt-wind. 
The cloud came from the other ſide of the Ara- 


bie Gulph; and, therefore, many of the inſects 


muſt have been drowned in their paſſage. In 
the month of July following, we found a ſmall 
quantity near mount Sumara, which ſeemed 
to have ſpent the ſeaſon in Arabia. Theſe 
ſwarms often croſs the Red Sea a ſecond time, 
and return to Egypt, the upper part of which 
adjoining to the deſarts of Lybia, ſeems to be the 
cradle of theſe animals. I ſaw clouds of them 
in Perſia, and Syria; where, in the quarter of 
Moſul, I found neſts of theſe inſects, which a 
careful police might in a great degree deſtroy. 
Small locuſts, of the ſize of a fly, grow with 
amazing rapidity, and attain their natural ſize 
within a few days. 

There are undoubtedly various ſpecies of this 
inſet, * which have not as yet been ſufficiently 
diſcriminated. Mr Forſkal calls the locuſt which 
infeſts Arabia Gryllus Gregarius, and thinks it 
to be different from that which is called by Lin- 
aus Gryllus Migratorius, and which is a native 


of 
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of the deſarts of Tartary, from which it paſſes 
through the neighbouring countries, into Po- 
land and Germany. The Gryllus Gregariu 
merits this denomination ; for the locuſts of this 
ſpecies appear to act in concert, and to live ane 
travel in ſociety. Thoſe which remain after the 
departure of the great body are only itregular Þ 
ſtragglers. 

The Arabians diſtinguiſh ſeveral ſeparate ſpe- 8 
cies of this inſect, to which they give particular | 
names. But theſe names are not expreflive of 
any qualities in the nature of the animal; as 
they reſpe& only the delicacy aſcribed to its 
fleſh. They give the name Muken to the red 
locuſt, which is eſteemed fatter and more fuccu- 3 
kent than any of the others; they likewiſe eat 
the light locuſt ; but abſtain from another, called 
Dubbe, becauſe it has a tendency to produce 
diarrhoea. | 1 

Al Arabians, whether living in their native 
country, or in Perſia, Syria, and Africa, are ac- 
cuſtomed to eat locuſts. The Turks, on the 
contrary, have an averſion fox this ſort of food. 
If rhe Europeans expreſs any thing of the ſame | 
averſion, the Arabians then remind us of our | 
fondneſs for oyſters, crabs, and lobſters. A 
German, who had long reſided in Barbary, al. 


fured us, that the fleſh of this inſe& taſted like 
the 
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the ſmall ſardine of the Baltic Sea, which is dried 
in ſome towns of Holſtein. 

We ſaw locuſts caught, and put into bags, or 

on ſtrings, to be dried, 1n ſeveral parts of Ara- 
bia. In Barbary, they are boiled, and then 
dried upon the roofs of the houfes. The Be- 
douins of Egypt roaſt them alive, and devour 
them with the utmoſt voracity. We ſaw no in- 
ſtance of unwholeſomeneſs in this article of 
food ; Mr Forſkal was indeed told, that it had a 
tendency to thicken the blood, and to bring on 
melancholy habits. The Jews in Arabia are con- 
minced, that thefowls, of which the Iſraelites ate 
o largely in the deſart, were only clouds of lo- 
cuſts,—and laugh at our tranſlators, who have 
luppoſed that they found quails where quot ne- 
rer were. 

The ſwarms of theſe inſects darken the air, 
ad appear at a diſtance like clouds of ſmoke. 
The noiſe they make in flying is frightful and 
tunning, like that of a water-fall. When fuch 
iſwarm falls upon a field, it is waſted, and deſ- 
piled of its verdure. The pulſe and date-trees 
uffer greatly from the locuſts ; but corn, either 
pe or nearly ſo, is too hard for their uſe, and 
bey are obliged to ſpare it. 

A ſmall inſe& named Arda, of the bulk of a 
ran of barley ( Termes fatale, Linn.) is another 
courge of Arabia, and of hot countries in gene- 


ral. 


- — — — — 


many travellers repreſent this inſect as an ant, 


poſes it to travel only by night, through a ſort 
of galleries, which it forms, as it proceeds, of fat 


corrodes and deſtroys every thing, victuals, 
clothes, and furniture. We found an army of 
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ral. On account. of. * 88 reſemblance, 


and ſpeak of it under this name. Its inſtin& dif. 


earth. After reaching the end of its journey, it 


theſe in our chamber, for the firſt time, at Beit fibl, 
el Fakih. We immediately demoliſhed the gal- ceſf 
leries which they had formed; but they, with- on 
out being diſcouraged, or terrified at our pre- nd, 
ſence, renewed their work in the night, with = lhe 
ſingular obſtinacy, ſo that we had much ado to 8 tern: 
rid ourſelves of them. They live and work t to- A 
- gether like ants. 0 <(t: 
The arda is allo deſtructive to 1 the ſweet J likev 

5 neſs of whole leaves and fruits gratifies its taſte. farin 
- Theſe inſects fix upon trees of this character, and ſect t 
extend their galleries from the root to the top. fore 
The inhabitants of the country have no other coun! 
means for preſerving their gardens from utter = make 
ruin, except to ſurround the trees with ſheep's Wl Pong 
dung, the ſmell of which the arda cannot en- thouę 
dure. | der te 
There are in Arabia maß) ants, but moſt of ing an 
them are harmleſs as our's. From among theſe, n bu 
however, are to be excepted two ſpecies, one off * 
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which becomes troubleſome by the voracity with 
| which | Vo! 
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which it attacks victuals, unleſs driven away by 
the odour of camphor ; the other's bite is little 
teſs painful than that of the ſcorpion; but nei- 
ther is it more deadly. 

A ſort of ſcoloperidra likewiſe torments the in- 
habitants of this country, and affects thoſe on 
whom it fixes with burning pains. This inſe& 
fixes all its feet into the fleſh, ſo that it is impoſ- 
ible to rid one's ſelf of it otherwiſe than by ſuc- 
ceſſively burning all the parts affected with a hot 
iron. The cuttle-fiſh is dangerous to ſwimmers 
anddivets, of whom itlays hold with its long claws. 
Theſe do not wound, but produce ſwelling, in- 
ternal -pains, and often an incipient paralyſis. 

Among the Tenebriones is one ſpecies which 
deſtroys reeds. Probably this ſmall inſect attacks 
likewiſe the ſtalks of corn, in which is obſerved a 
farina, which ſerves to diffuſe the eggs of this in- 


ſe& through houſes: This little animal is there- 
fore one of the moſt troubleſome inſects in the 


country. The women of Arabia and Turkey 
make uſe of another tenebrio, which 1s found a- 
mong the filth of gardens. As plumpneſs is 
thought a beauty in the eaſt, the women, in or- 
der to obtain this beauty, ſwallow, every morn- 
ing and every evening, three of thoſe inſects fried 
in butter: The Red Sea is full of marine in- 


lets; Priapi, Salba, Fiſtulares, Meduſa, &c. 
Mr Forſkal became more and more convinced, 
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in the courſe of his 'obſervations, that the im- 
menſe numbers of theſe animals contribute to 
produce the refulgence which is perceived at 
night in ſea-water. This inſect ſeems to be an 
animated phoſphoric bode. 
We obſerved a great many crabs, ſons of 
which were ſpecies peculiar'to the Arabic gulph. 
The ſhells are not leſs numerous; and ſome of 
them of rare ſpecies. The moſt beautiful is a 
Pinna, the colours of which are ſuperb; but this 
thell is very brittle. - The inhabitants avail not 
themfelves of this plenty of marine productions, 
which might afford them excellent food. Muſ- 
ſulmans in general eat very little fiſh, and appear 
to have a particular averſion for crabs and thell- 
fiſh. On the contrary, the oriental Chriſtians, 
who are confined to lang and rigid faſts, make 
up to themſelves for their abſtinence from fleth, i 
by the frequent uſe of ſuch meats as theſe. At 
Suez, the Copts live almoſt entirely on ſhell fiſh. 
I have already had occafion to ſpeak,. in the 
courſe of my travels, of the aftonithing maſs of 
works formed by marine inſets; namely, the 
immenſe banks of coral bordering, and almoſt 
filling: up the Arabic gulph. Great part of 
the houſes in the Tehama are of coral rock. Mr 
Forfkal uſed to look upon every Arabic houſe as 
a cabinet of natural hiſtory, as rich in corals as 
any ſuch cabinet in Europe. The reader may 
| therefore 
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therefore conceive with himſelf what a variety of 
madrepores and millepores are to be met with in 
theſe ſeas.” Some are ſo curious as to tempt us 
conſtantly to take ſpecimens of them ; but then 
their Bulk renders it impoſſible to carry theſe 
way. Theſe coral rocks, riſing ſometimes ten 
fathoms above the ſurface of the ſea, are ſoft 


; under the waters: And hence, being eaſily 
wrought, they are preferred to all other ſtones 
; for the purpoſes of building. 

| 

7 

6 CHAP. VII. 

r | ; | 

. \ The Comman and Rare Plant. 


Azania, by its ſituation, as has been already 
remarked, partakes of the advantages equally of 
bot and of temperate climates. In the higher parts 
of this country, therefore, are found plants com- 
non to it with the northern parts of Europe 
ad Aſia. The plains, on the contrary, produce 
ſegetables which are to be met with in India 
and in Africa. It is, however, probable that 
many of theſe laſt plants had been · introduced 
ito Arabia by the Banians from their ancient 

country, 1 8 0 
It is worthy of remark, that, where there are 
n Europe various ſpecies of any genus of plants, 
the 
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the ſpecies of the ſame genus to be found in 
Arabia are almoſt all new, and have according. 
ly been deſcribed by Mr Forſkal for the firſt time: 
The caſe is not the ſame in reſpect to the plants 
common to Arabia with India; moſt of theſe 
are equally to be found in both contribs; The 
indigenous plants of Arabia have been hitherto | 
fo little known, that Mr Forſkal was obliged to 
form no fewer than 30 new genera; not to 
ſpeak of the doubtful ſpecies, which he durſt 
hardly arrange under known genera. _ 1 

Of the 800 plants deſcribed by my late friend, a 
I ſhall content myſelf with ſpeaking of a ſmall | 
number remarkaþle for their novelty or utility. 
The firſt place is, no doubt, due to thoſe which 
are uſed for food. I have already had occaſion B 
to name ſome of them in my account of the 
Arabian agriculture. The Arabians cultivate I 
wheat, barley, and durra, ( Holcus Linn. ). The 
latter grain, /orgo, or great millet, ſeems to bea 
native of Arabia, for ſeveral wild ſpecies of it are 
here to be found, on which the birds feed. 
| That which is cultivated, in order to attain full 7 
maturity, requires conſiderable warmth, and 
upon a good foil grows to a great height. 

The Arabians cultivate ſeveral pot-herbs, of 
the ſame nature as ours; ſuch as lettuces, af 
which there is alſo a wild ſort which is not 


uſed; ſpinnach ; the carrot ¶ Daucus, Linn.) ; | 
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very delicate ſort of purſlain with ſharp leaves; 


| 

: a ſort of raddiſh, of which only | the leaves are cats 

e. en; water xreſſes; and above all, great variety of 

ts gourds, cucumbers, pumpkins, and melons. Of 

ſe pumpkins: and melons, ſeyeral ſorts grow natu- | 
ie rally in the woods, and ſerve for feeding camels. 'þ 
to But the proper. melons are planted i in the fields, 5 
o where a great variety of them is to be found, . 
to and in ſuch abundance, that the Arabians of all My 
1 ranks uſe them, for ſome part of the year, as A. 
: their principal article of food. They afford a {Mi 
d, very agreeable liquor. When the fruit is nearly | | | 
ill WH: ripe, a hole is pierced into the pulp; this hole 1 
y. is then ſtopped with wax, and the melon left 1 
ch upon the ſtalk ; within a few days the pulp is, 1 
on in conſequence ol this on, converted into a . 
he delicious liquor. ad | 
ce I The pot-herbs which are natives of Id, b but 14 
he are now cultivated or naturalized in Arabia, are, 4 
1 Wl .da, reſembling our mallows; Hibiſcus, re- i | 
ue WF {mbling mallows alſo, but of which only one 3p 
ed, WW ſpecies is proper to be eaten, Jufiea, nearly Fl 
ull like the Lyfmachia ; Acanthus, a beautiful ſpe- | | i 
nd WM cies ; and Bunias, ſomewhat like our cabbages ; ; i ) l 
1 HH the leaves of theſe plants are boiled. There are if | 
of WW other Indian plants whoſe leaves the Arabians fil | 
of eat raw, and by. way of fallad, ſuch as Cleome, RY 
not not unlike muſtard ; 3 5 and Doliches, a! 


a 


* 
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a fort of bean, of which I fond hereafter have oc. 


cafion to ſpeak. | 

There are allo ſome leguminous vegetables pe. 
culiar to the country, which require no culture, 
Such are Corchorus, and the plant like our mal. 
lows; Selanthus, a new plant like the Salix 
Calaf, the leaves of which, when boiled, have a 
pleaſing acid taſte ; laſtly, the celebrated Colo- 
caſia, ¶Arcem Colocaſia Linn.), of which the Egyp- 
tians have always made great uſe, and which 
grows in abundance in all marſhy places in 
Arabia. 


diſtinguiſhed by the beauty of their flowers, and 
their fragrant ſmell. The odoriferous herbs, of 
which we have alſo ſpecies, are lavender, mar- 
joram, the lily, and ſome pinks. . But, the moſt 
fragrant, and thoſe which produce the fineſt 
flowers, are plants common to Arabia and India. 
Thoſe valued for their perfume are Ocymum, the 
moſt beautiful ſpecies of the baſilic; Inula, 2 


very odoriferous ſort of elicampane, a native of 


India; Cacalia, from the heart of Africa; and 
Dianthera, a plant as yet but little known, of 
which Mr Forſkal diſcovered eight ſpecies. In 
the ſandy deſarts grows a plant of a new genus, 
named Moſcharia, by my friend, on account of 
its muſky ſmell. The plants of Indian origin 
which afford the fineſt flowers, are, pomàa, 3 
plant 


Nor is there in Arabia any want of vegetables 
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plant like the rope weed ; Pancraticum, called 
by us the ſea-daffodil, a flower of the pureſt 
vhite colour; and Hibiſcus, a ſpecies different 
from the Wunde Hibiſcus, à flower of the 


lowers, agreeable by their form or perfume, are 
ar from being indifferent objects to the Arabian 


cowning themſelves with flowers on days of joy 
and feſtivity. _ 

Various Arabian plants are: uſed as materials 
for the arts, and for purpoſes of economy. An 
ll looking herb, like orache, and which Mr 


of Suæda, affords abundance of an alkaline ſalt, 
excellent for whitening linen, and uſed by the 
common people, inſtead of foap, which is very 
dear in Arabia. Of a particular fort of ruſh, 
he Arabians work carpets ſo fine, that the expor- 


s to Conſtantinople, forms a conſiderable branch 
af trade to the people who live on the borders 
i the Red Sea. Two plants, natives of India, 


come very common in Arabia, namely, Dolichos 


luce ſuch beautiful beans, that they are ſtrung 
ato necklaces and bracelets, which are highly 
emed. The bean of the Glycyne is generally 

known 


brighteſt red-colour, and fingularly large. Theſe 


reafantry, who. retain' the ancient cuſtom of 


Forſkal ranked as a diſtin& genus, by the name 


ation of them to other countries, and even as far 


ad of the interior parts of Africa, which have 


ud Glycyne, and reſembling French beans, pto- 


might make ſugar for themſelyes, as the cane 1 


rains are unirequent. | 


merits notice in this place, on account of the 


is generally bad, has, from time immemorial, 
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known by the name of the black bean of Abyf⸗ 
ſinjia. The "indigo-ſhrub *( Irdigofera Linn.) is 
cultivated through all Arabia; blue being the fa- 
vourite colour of the Arabians. Several wild 
ſpecies of this plant grow very generally over 
the country, We were told, that, in a ſcarcity 
of this plant, the Arabians knew how to extract 
indigo from a ſpecies of Polygata. The common 
Kali ( Salſola Linn.) : grows in great plenty 
along the Arabic Gulph, and in the iſles. 
Were the Arabians capable of induſtry, they i 
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grows in their country in its full perfection; | 
they content themſelves with eating it raw, with. I 
out even ſqueezing out the juice. I 

Through almoſt all Arabia, a ſort of Pani ; 
0 Panicum Linn.) or bulruſh ( Scirput Linn.) is 
uſed for covering the roofs of the houſes. Theſe 
lender coverings are ſufficient in countries where | 


One plant, although not a native Wy Arabia 6 


diſcovery made by Mr Forſkal of. an economical a 
ſecret among the Arabians in Egypt, in which it 
is concerned. That country, in which the water 


uſed for drinking a ſort of beer different in its 
nature from that uſed in the north. They told us 


that they could neither brew this beer, nor give 
3 al 
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i an agreeable taſte, without the uſe; of a grey 


herb, called Schæbe, an infuſion of which was 
mixed with a certain quantity of meal, in order 
to. form leaven for the fermentation both of 


bread and of beer. Upon ſeeing a ſpecimen of 


that herb, my friend and I perceived it to be 
the Lichen of the plum- tree, a native of the iſles 
of the Archipelago, whence ſeveral ſhip-ladings 
of it are annually brought to Alexandria. 
Meadows are rare, and not rich in hot coun- 
ties; in Arabia, therefore, there are are not 
many plants for forage, Horned cattle are not 
common here, and are ill-fed, and their fleſh is 
conſequently ill-taſted. Animals of a nature 
ſuitable to the climate, ſuch as camels and aſſes, 
are, as I have already mentioned, content with 
the drieſt and hardeſt fare. We have ſeen ca- 
mels eat of a ſpecies of Euphorbia, after it had 
received ſome little preparation in a hole dug in 
the earth. This animal alſo browſes on the dry 
and prickly herbs and ſhrubs of the deſart, ſuch as 
the Zygophyllum, Hedyrarum, Colutea, &c. The 
Meſembryanthema, ſucculent herbs, afford ano- 
ther reſource to the animals of the fandy plains. 
The Bedouins likewiſe prepare, of the grain of a 
Ipecies of Meſembryanthemum, a ſort of bread, 


which they eat as readily as wheat bread. The 


als eats even a ſpecies of Scorſonere, ſo rough and 
bitter that even the camel refuſes it. 
Vo“. II. 14 All 
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All ſimple nations uſe for remedies vegetables have 
of the virtues of which they have a traditionary | ſelve 
knowledge. The Arabians have alſo medicines ©P* 
of this kind, which they have uſed from time agal 
immemorial, with a degree of ſucceſs of which A 
indeed a ſtranger can never be abſolutely cer. by 1 
tain. I need ſay nothing of plants ſo well Cayc 
known as aloes and euphorbia. In Arabia, the : in h 
different ſpecies of the latter of theſe plants are ariel 
ſo numerous, that Arabia may certainly be re. with 
garded as its native country. In hot countries | ſuf 
counterpoiſons are highly eſteemed, on account _ 2c 
of the numbers of venomous beaſts with which WI © © 
ſuch countries are infeſted. By long experi- long 
ence, the inhabitants of thoſe countries have whic 
learned what plants are ſalutary to man, and er, 
noxious to the venomous animals. The Ara- er 
bians, however, appear to be ignorant of the ſemb 
virtues of the Ophiorrhiza, which is very com- arab 
mon on their hills. But they value highly the nclo 
Ariſtolochia ſemper virens, which they conſider = or 
not only as a remedy, but as a preſervative too, bulb, 
againſt the bite of ſerpents. In their opinion, a man 
man who, for forty days, drinks the decoction of of w 
this herb, is in no future danger of being bitten ] R 
by thoſe venomous animals. Although the 48 to 
grounds of this opinion do not fully appear, n | Jam 
it ſeems probable, that the jugglers, who expoſe | * 

nc 


themſelves ſo * to be bitten by ſerpents, 


have 1 


2 
J 
2 I 
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have ſome ſecret by which they preſerve them- 
ſelves from ſuffering by their bites. The prickly 
caper-tree is alſo eſteemed an excellent antidote 
againſt poiſons of all kinds. 

Ainong the new genera of plants diſcovered 
by Mr Forſkal, ſeveral are particularly curious. 
Caydbeja, called by Sir Charles Linnæus Forſtalea, 
in honour of my deceaſed friend, grows in the 
drieſt places of the country. It has ſmall feelers, 
with which it fixes itſelf ſo tenaciouſſy upon 
ſtuffs and other ſmooth bodies, that it is torn in 
pieces before it can be removed. The Volutellg 
is a very extraordinary plant; being properly a 
long ſlender thread, without root or leaves, 
which intwines itſelf about trees. It bears, how- 
ever, a ſort of flower, and berries, which are 
eaten by children. The Polycophalos, which re- 
ſembles the thiſtle, has at a diſtance the ap- 
pearance of a looſe heap of balls, each of which 
incloſes a parcel of flowers. The Nerium obeſum, 
a fort of laurel-roſe, is remarkable for a ſingular 
bulb, cloſe to the earth, and of the ſize of a 
man's head, which forms all its trunk, and out 
of which the branches ſpring. 


Reeds are ſo common about the Arabic Gulph, 


as to have. procured the Gulph the name of 
Jam Suf, or the ſea of reeds, from the ancients, 
Oneſpecies of this vegetable is particularly worthy 
pf notice. It grows with a vigorous vegetation, 
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and in great abundance, in the bath-waters,in ſeve 
the diſtrict of Ghobeybe, where it riſes to the us. 
height of twenty-four feet. Theſe long ſolid 1 
reeds are an article of commerce. They are ex- tree: 
ported to Yemen, and there uſed in the ceilings pear 
of houſes. In the ſame diſtrict of Ghobeybr, tree, 
nearly oppoſite to Suez, we were ſurpriſed to Ara] 
fee a Conferva growing in the bottom of the hot ſevei 
baths of Hammam Faraon, the heat of which the 
was at 49 degrees in Reaumur's thermometer. A 
; | | the. 
a pre 
of gr 
CHAP. VIII. but e 
of tl 
Of Trees and Shrubs. nel ol 
| ax 0555 name 
Tux ſandy plains of Arabia are almoſt deſtitute ric 
of trees; only a few palms are ſcattered here ll Se 
and there. Foreſts are to be ſeen only in the in A. 
Highland provinces, where the hills retain the n 
enough of earth for. vegetation ; but even in the one 
Highlands are rare. The trees in thoſe foreſts WW range 
are either abſolutely unknown, or at leaſt difter- from 
ent from our European trees of the ſame genera WM the x 
or ſpecies. The principal of them are the fon ur, a 
lowing, of which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak nn ef 
ſomewhat more at length: Sceura, Tomes, il ing a 


Catha, Cynanchum, Maru, Baka, Haledi, and { 
| ſeveral 1 


35* 

AM ſeveral ſpecies of the fig- tree unknown among 
= 8: N 0 60 
| i The Arabians cultivate ſeveral of our fruit 
. YH trees. They have pomegranate, almond, apricot, 
, BY pear, and apple- trees. Here is a ſpecies of pear- 

WM tree, and a: corneil-tree which are peculiar to 
Arabia. The Arabians likewiſe eat the fruit of 

MF ſeveral of our ſhrubs, ſuch as the * and 
q | the Rhamnus. 

; Although the Mahometans drink no wine, 
the Arabians however plant the vine, and have 
a great variety of grapes. They dry a ſmall ſort 
of grape, called Kiſchmiſch, which has no ſtone, 
but only ſoft, and almoſt impalpable ſeeds ; and 
of theſe grapes they ſell a quantity to their 
neighbours. They alſo make from mint a ſyrup, 
named Dub, which they find a pretty lucrative 
article of commerce. 

Several ſorts of lemons and oranges are found 
in Arabia. If an inference may be drawn from 
the names which the Arabians have given them, 
one ſhould ſuppoſe that they have had an o- 
range tree from Portugal, and two lemon-trees 
from Italy. From common oranges, cut through 
the middle while they are green, dried in the 
ar, and ſteeped for forty days in oil, is prepared 
an eſſence famous among old women for reſtor- 
ing a freſh black colour to grey hairs. 


The 
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The Banians have tranſported various fruit. 
trees from India, which are now naturalized in 
Arabia; ſuchare the Bannana-tree ¶ Muſa Linn.); 
the Mangouſtan, ¶ Mangifera Linn. J; the Papaya 
(Carica Papaya Linn.); and the Cifſus Ling, 
Arabia produces the date- tree; but their other 
palms, and eſpecially the Cocos, ſeem. to. be from 
India. : 1 Woo | 
The Indian fig-tree, ¶ Ticus varta), although 
now very common in Arabia, is perhaps not a 
native of this country. The ſingular property 
which this tree poſſeſſes, of ſpreading itſelf, by 
means of filaments ſhooting. from its branches, 
which, when they reach the ground, take root 
and form new trunks, is well known, Mr For- 
ſkal ſaw a dozen ſpecies of indigenous fig-trees 
in Arabia, which are not mentioned by Lin- 
nzus. Their fruit is far from delicate ; ſeldom 
table. The bark of one ſpecies is uſed in tan- 
fing leather. Of another the leaves are fo 
rough, that they are uſed for cleaning and pp- 
liſhing iron. The reſt are only ſo many of the I 
uſeleſs trees of the foreſt, I 
The tamarind, which, in Arabia, as well as in 
India, is equally uſeful and agreeable. It has a 
pulp of à vineous taſte, of which a wholeſome | 
refreſhitig liquor is prepared. Its ſhade ſhehers } 
houſes front the. torrid heat of the ſun, and its 
flak figure greatly adorns the ſcenery of the 

country. 
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country. The inhabitants are alſo fond of raiſ- 
ing over their m the ſhade of. the Indian 
hig-tree, 

Arabia appears to be very rich in indigenous 
trees, the number of which is more than pro- 
portionate to its peculiar herbaceous plants. 
But great trees are not eaſily removed from one 
place to another ; and thoſe of the foreſts, in the 9 
back parts of the country, are ſeldomer ſeen by | . 
travellers than the other vegetables. Hence, it ; 
is no wonder that we have been hitherto ſo ig- | 

| 


norant concerning the trees of Arabia. More | 
than half the new genera claſſed by Mr Forſkal 4 
comprehend trees only. My friend ſaw likewiſe i 
other eighteen trees, the genera of which he had | 
no opportunity of aſcertaining ; not to mention | 
a great many others, of which he could n | 
only the Arabic name. 
Catha is one of thoſe new genera peculiar to 
Arabia. This tree, which is improveable by cul- | 
ture, is commonly planted among the coffee- 
ſhrubs on the hills where theſe grow. The Ara- 
bians are accuſtomed conſtantly to chew the 
buds of this tree, which they call Xaad; they 
are as much addicted to this practice, as the In- [ 
dians to that of chewing betel. To their kaad 1 
they aſcribe the virtues of aſſiſting digeſtion, "nl 
and of fortifying the conſtitution againſt infecti- 1 
ous diſtempers. Yet its inſipid taſte gives no ti 
| indication 1 
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indication of extraordinary virtues. The only 
effects we felt from the uſe of thoſe buds were 
the hinderance and the interruption of our 
ſleep. 

Elcaya and Keura, two trees famous for their 
perfume, are not known, but form two new ge- 
nera. The former is common on the hills of 
Yemen ; and the women ſteep its fruit in water, 
which they uſe for waſhing and perfuming the 
head. The ſecond bears ſome reſemblance to 
the palm-tree, and produces flowers of a rich 
and delicious ſmell. Theſe flowers are ſold at 
an high price, as the Keura is rather a ſcarce 
plant. But one little knot, if preſerved in a cool 
place, will long continue to diffuſe its odours 
through a whole apartment. 

Children eat the fruit, which is infipid enough, 
of a large tree called Oncoba, and a tall ſhrub | 
named Mærua. Both theſe, too, are new ſpecies 
diſcovered by Mr Forſkal, Such is alſo the 
Chadara, a large tree, and the Antura, a tree of 
a ſmaller ſize ; neither of which has any thing 
remarkable to diſtinguiſh it, except its wood and 
its novelty. Culbamia, a large tree, alſo unknown 
to the botaniſts, has nothing but its uſe to re- 
commend it. Cadaba and Maſa are ſhrubs 
which have nothing particular about them, and 
might be paſſed over in filence, had not Mr 


Forſkal taken notice of them. 
Seyeral | 
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Several ſhrubs, which, are indigenous i in Ara- 
dia are of ſome. uſe to the inhabitants. The 
fruit of a new genus, named Sodada, is eaten; 
from the berry of another new ſhrub, called 
Cebatha, is extracted a very ſtrong ſpecies of 
brandy, the acid taſte of which is improved by 
a mixture of ſugar. A ſort of that falſe phaſeo- 
Jus, Dolichos, which I have mentioned in ſpeak- 
ing of the plants, grows up to a buſhy ſhrub, ſo 
3 to form hedges in a ſhort time, which are 
almoſt impenetrable. Cynanchum, a new genus, 
is a ſhrub, of which the wood called by the 
Arabians March, 1s uſed for fuel, as it has all 
the lightneſs and combuſtibility of tinder. 

An Arabian tree, famous from the moſt re- 
mote antiquity, and nevertheleſs but little known, 
ls that from which the balſam of Mecca is ob- 
tained. - We found one of theſe trees in the 


open fields; and under its ſhade Mr Forſkal 


wrote the firſt botanical deſcription of the ſpe- 
cies. He at the ſame named it, as a new ſpe- 
cies, Amyris ; a name which has ſince been 
adopted by other botaniſts. The tree has not 
a beautiful appearance; and, what is ſurpriſing, 


its qualities are not known to the inhabitants of 


Yemen, in which we met with it. They only 
burn its wood as a perfume. The wood of a 
lort of Amyris, called Kafal, is exported to 
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Egypt, and there uſed to communicate an agree. 
able odour to pots boiled upon it, as fuel, which af. 


balſam, and bring it to Mecca, whence it is diſtribut- 
ed through the Turkiſh empire, where it is in high 
eſtimation. Even at Mecca it is difficult to ob- 
tain any of this balſam in its original purity. 
America produces alſo ſome trees of the genus 


Mecca may fall in time. 

We could learn nothing of the tree from 
which incenſe diſtils; and Mr Forſkal does not 
mention it. I know that it is to be found in a 
part of Hadramaut, where it is called Oliban. 
But the Arabians hold their own incenſe in no eſti- 
mation, and make uſe only of that which comes 
from India. Probably Arabian incenſe was ſo 
called among the ancients, becauſe the Arabians 
traded in it, and conveyed it from India to the 
ports of Egypt and Syria. 

Senna (Caſſia Senna Linn.) is a ſhrub of 
which the favourite feat ſeems to be Upper 
Egypt, and that part of Arabia which lies op- 
poſite to Upper Egypt, on the other ſide of the 
Arabic Gulph. As there are ſeveral ſpecies of 
Ca 7a, it ſeems probable that the ſenna import- 


ed into Europe is not all the produce of the 
ſame 


fects alſo the liquors contained in them. The Ara. 
bians,in the remoter parts of theprovince of Hedi. 
jas, ſeem to be better informed; for they collect the 


of Amyris, ſo that the value of the balſam of 
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fame ſhrub. The differently figured leaves indi- 
cate as much. That which we call ſenna of 
Alexandria grows in great abundance in the 
territory of Abu Ariſch. The Arabians ſell it 
at Mecca and Jiddaz whence it paſles, by the 
way of Suez and Kahira, to Alexandria. Senna, 
and other ſorts of caſſia, are much uſed in Arabia 
in various diſeaſes. Caſſia Fiſtula,or black caſſia, 
mixed with a little rhubarb, is the beſt remedy 
known to the Arabian phyſicians for the cure 
of the Cholera Morbus, and of diarrhœas, which 
are in hot countries peculiarly dangerous. 

I have already had occaſion to ſpeak of the 
coffee-tree, which furniſhes the Arabians with 
their beſt article for exportation. This ſhrub, 
which is at preſent reared in many green-houſes 
in Europe, is too well known to need a deſcrip- 
tion here. The Arabians ſay that it is a native 
of Abyſſinia ; and ſeveral travellers affirm that 
they have ſeen it in great plenty in that coun. 
try, where it produces berries not inferior in 
goodneſs to the coffee of Yemen, What ren- 
ders this relation the more probable is, that the 


fruit of the wild coffee-tree is in Arabia ſo bad 


as to be unfit for uſe, However this may be, it 
is at leaſt certain that this ſhrub thrives only on 
hills, and in places which are cool, and not deſti- 
tute of moiſture. For this reaſon, the inhabi- 
ants of the Highlands plant other trees among 

| | | theix 
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their coffee-plants, in order to ſhade them ; and, 
in the time of the intenſe heats, water them. It 
ſhould ſeem thenthat the Europeans are miſtaken, 
in ſuppoſing that this ſhrub ſhould be planted ina 
dry ſoil, under a torrid ſky, and in the hotteſt cli. 
mates. This miſtake may be ſuſpected to be the 
reaſon of the bad quality of the American coffee. 


In the account of my journey through Yemen, I 
have mentioned the countries where the beſt 
coffee is to be found; and have at the fame time 
ſpoken of the extenſive trade which the Ara- ; 


bians carry on in this commodity. 


Their profits are leſs conſiderable from the 
cotton- tree, of which they have two ſpecies; that 
which grows to a ſhrub; and another which 
bears red flowers. Almoſt all the inhabitants of 


Arabia are clothed in cotton-cloth from India. 
Arabia, as well as Egypt, produces the cele- 
brated Alhenna ( Lauſonia inermis Linn.) the 
leaves of which, pulveriſed and wrought into a 
paſte, form a coſmetic which is in high repute 
through the eaſt. The women of thoſe coun- 
tries, with this drug, ſtain their hands and feet, or 
at leaſt the nails of theſe, of a red colour ; which 
is yellowiſh, or deeper, according to the manner 
in which the powder is applied. They think their 
charms improved by this painting; and, indeed, 
it may, by contraſt, render the black and yellow 


of their complexion leſs diſagreeable than they | 
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would otherwiſe be. This ſhrub, in its ſize and 

character, has a reſemblance to our privets. 
The ſenſitive plant, of the genus Mimoſa, is 
well known. In Arabia are ſeveral ſpecies of 
this genus, all either trees or ſhrubs, which 
ſerve the inhabitants both for uſe and pleaſure. 
One of theſe trees droops its branches whenever 
any perſon approaches it, ſeeming as if it ſaluted 
thoſe who retire under its ſhade. This mute 
hoſpitality has ſo endeared this tree to the Ara- 
bians, that the injuring or cutting of it down is 
ſtrictly prohibited. Another of theſe ¶ Mimoſa 
Selam) produces ſplendid flowers, of a beautiful 
red colour, with which the Arabians crown their 
heads on their days of feſtivity. The flowers of 
another ( Mimoſa Lebbex) are no leſs remarka- 
ble for a fine ſilky tuft, formed by their piſtils. 
The leaves of another ( Mimo/2 Orfæta) pre- 
lerve camels milk from becoming four, ſo that 
it retains all its ſweetneſs for ſeveral days. The 
ſmoke of the timber of this ſame tree expels a 
worm, which fixes itſelf in the fleſh of the hu- 
man neck, and produces epileptic fits. This 
ſpecies of the mimoſa is diſperſed through Aſia, 
Africa, and America ; it is well known that the 
ſenſitive plant was brought into Europe from 

the latter of theſe continents. 
At Beit el Fakih, Mr Forſkal found ſome fine 
trees, which were the ornament of the place; 
but 
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but he could not learn either their name or their 
country. He ſuſpects them to have been brought 
from India by the Bramins. But, as their cha- 
racteriſtics were different from thoſe of an 

other known ſpecies, he has claſſed them in two 
new genera, under the names of Hyperanthers 
and Binectarium. Thoſe trees were large, of a 
majeſtic form, and covered with beautiful flowers, 
The Ci//us, perhaps another native of India, is at 
preſent common in Arabia, where it has been 
naturalized, as well as the Tomex, a great tree, 


the properties of which we are unacquainted 
with. The Cifus is valued as one of the belt 


counterpoiſons ; and is on this account held in 


high eſtimation ; it is the Ciſſus Ma Linn. A 
ſpecies of Glycyrrhiza, or liquorice-ſhrub, is 
common in Arabia and India. 

Arabia does not produce many potſonous ve- 
getables; yet here is found a very dangerous 
ſhrub of a new genus, called by Mr Forſkal 
Adenia. The buds of this ſhrub are one of the 
moſt violent poiſons, if dried, and given in 
drink as a powder; they have the ſudden effect 
to ſwell the body in an extraordinary manner. 
A fort of caper-tree ( Capparis ſpinoſa Linn. ) is 
the only remedy againſt the effects of this poiſon. | 
This latter ſhrub is ſo-common in Arabia, that 
the antidote is * to be found beſide the 


poiſon. 
M 
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Mr Forſkal likewiſe enumerates other eighteen 
trees which he ſaw, and which are indigenous 
in Arabia; but their genera he could not deter- 
mine. Of the moſt part he learned the Arabic 
names, and of a few, ſome of the properties. 
In Yemen he ſaw two trees, one of which was like 
the lemon, the other like the apple-tree ; but 
the inhabitants themſelves know neither their 
names nor qualities. Noemam, a tree from the 
coffee mountains, is often confounded with the 
caſſha-tree. Baka and Anas are trees very com- 
mon in the Highlands, the juice of which is 
cauſtic and poiſonous. Schamama bears a fruit 
which taſtes and ſmells like a lemon. Gharib 
Elbzke is a tree on the hills in the territory of 
Abu Ariſch, from which diſtils an agreeable 
juice, which affords pleaſant morſels to the 
birds. Segleg, another tree of Abu Ariſch, bears 
leaves from which there is a juice expreſſed 
which paſſes for an excellent remedy in caſes of 
weakneſs of fight. Sym el Horat, or the poiſon 
of fiſhes, is the fruit of an unknown tree in 
Arabia Felix ; from which great quantities of it 
we exported by the ports of the Red Sea. It is 
uſed in fiſhing. Fiſhes are fond of it, and ſwal- 
low it eagerly ; after which they float in a ſtate 
of ſeeming intoxication on the ſurface of the 
water. This ſeems to be a fort of nux vomica; 
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which is alſo obtained from the weſtern” coaſts 
of India. 

We neglected to. inform. ves: in Ara- 
bia, concerning the production of manna; and 
what we learned from a monk, in a convent 
near Suez, was a monaſtic legend, not worth 
repetition. | The tree from which manna is ob- 
tained. in Meſopotamia, by the ſhaking of its 
branches, is an oak, as I have been credibly in- 
formed by ſeveral different perſons. This man- 
na is white and ſaccharine. But, at Baſra, I had a 
ſpecimen ſhewn me of the manna Tarand-jubin, 

which is gathered in Perſia from a prickly ſhrub; 
it, as well as the former, is in round grains; but | 
theſe are yellowiſh. As Arabia-Petræa abounds 
in prickly ſhrubs, poſſibly this manna may be 
found alſo there; although in thoſe deſart places 
it cannot be very plentiful. Both theſe ſorts of 
manna are uſed as ſugar, in ſeveral diſhes of 
meat, eſpecially paſtry. They are nouriſhing, 
and, when newly gathered, have no purgative 
qualities. ; 

The cedar grows not in Arabia, but ſeems to 
be a tree peculiar to Mount Libanus. The Ara- 
bians have little wood fit for building; their 
trees are moſtly of a light, porous texture. 
Sceura, a new genus deſcribed by Mr Forſkal, 2 
tree that grows on the ſea-ſhore, is ſo ſoft an 
wood, that no uſe can be made of it. 

- CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


The Minerals of Arabia. 


In the account of my journey, and in ſpeaking 
of the ſoil of Arabia, I have already had ſome 
occaſion, to mention the nature of thoſe ſtones 
of which the hills are here compoſed. I have 
likewiſe ſpoken of the maſles of baſaltes between 
Hadie and Kachma, from the upper parts of 
which pentagonal fragments are from time to 
time detached, and darted down into the vallies. 

Beſide calcareous, vitrifiable, and ſand-ſtones, 
we ſaw alſo a ferruginous ſpar, mixed with brown 
or white ſelenite, almoſt tranſparent. We 
found likewiſe, in the neighbourhood of Loheya, 
a blueiſh gypſum, a grey ſchiſtus, and ſpheric 
marcaſſites, in beds of grit-ſtone ; from which 
ſtones are hewn for building. Arabia affords, 
however, ſtones of greater value. The onyx 
is common in Yemen ; and we ſaw even 
quantities of theſe ſtones on the road be- 
tween Tags and Mount Sumara. In a hill 
near the town of Damar is found the ſtone 
Ayek Jemani, which is in the higheſt eſtimation 
among the Arabians. It is of a dark red, or ra- 
ther a light-brown colour, and ſeems to be a 
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ſort of carnelian. The Arabians ſet it in rings 
or bracelets, and aſcribe to it the virtue of ſtop. 
ping the bleeding of wounds when inſtantly ap. 
plied. Among the toner of Mokha, which are, 
properly ſpeaking, Indian carnelians, brought 
from Surat to Arabia and Europe, pieces are 
often found which bear a perfect refemblance to 
this Ayek -Femani. 

I could learn nothing of the precious ſtones, 
properly ſo called, which are ſuppoſed to be 
found in Arabia. It does not feem even proba- 


ble that emeralds were ever found here, The 


hill which has been denominated the hill of 
emeralds is in Egypt, on the oppoſite fide of 
the Arabic Gulph, and forms a part of that 
large chain of mountains which are compoled 
chiefly of granite. 

We ſaw two little hills, conſiſting almoſt en- 
tirely of foſſile ſalt; one near Loheya, and the 
other in the neighbourhood of Hodeida. Thoſe 
maſſes of falt are piled up in large tranſparent 
ſtrata, and incloſed in a cruſt of calcareous 
ſtone. The Arabians formerly dug up this falt, 
but the galleries of the mines have ſunk down, 
and it is now negle&ed. We were told, how 
ever, that foreign veſſels ſometimes come to 
lade with this falt, from the hill near the iſle of 
W in the neighbourhood of Hodeida. 


Arabia 
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Arabia does not appear to be rich in metals. 
The old Greek and Latin writers go even fo far 
as to aſſert that it is abſolutely deſtitute of iron. 
This is not true; for grains of iron are to be 
ſeen among the ſands which are waſhed down 
by the rains, Magnets are commonly to be met 


with in the province of Ku/ma; and at Saade are 


iron- mines, which are wrought at preſent. It 
muſt, however, be confeſſed that the iron of 
Yemen is coarſe and brittle ; diſadvantages in it 
which cannot be remedied. Beſides, the ſcarcity 
of wood makes this iron dearer than that which 
is brought from diſtant countries. For this rea- 
ſon, iron is a commodity which ſtrangers can al- 
ways diſpoſe of to arge in the ports of the 
Red Sea, 

In Oman are many very rich lead mines. As 
this metal is more eaſily fuſible, the inhabitants 
of this province export great plenty of it. This 
trade is carried on from the harbour of Ma/tat. 

As the ancients honoured one part of Arabia 
vith the title of Happy, it ſhould ſeem that 


they muſt have aſcribed to it all poſſible advan- 


tages. The Greeks and Latins accordingly make 
ample mention of the immenſe quantity of gold 
which this country produced. In remote times 
poſſibly, when the Arabians were the factors of 
the trade to India, much of this precious metal 
might paſs through Arabia into Ne but 

that 
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of India. At preſent, at leaſt, there is no gold- 
mine in Arabia. The -rivulets bring down no 


ed with ſome mines in the country; but he was 


fancied that the Venetians were in poſſeſſion of 


the purſuit of the art of tranſmuting other ſub- I 
ſtances into gold. An Arabian no ſooner meets 


that gold was probably the produce of the mines 


grains of this metal from the hills; nor does the 
ſand ſhew any marks of ſo rich an intertnixture. 
A philoſopher of Loheya ſtrove to perſuade us, 
that he himſelf, and no body elſe, was acquaint. 


a babbler to whoſe ſtories we could not __ the 
ſlighteſt credit. | 

All the gold now circulating in Arabia is from 
Abyſlinia or Europe, and is received in payment 
either for coffee, or for India goods, which are 
fold at Jidda or Mokha. The Imam of Sana, 
when he wiſhed, ſome time ſince, to ſtrike a lit- 
tle gold coin, was obliged to melt down foreign 
money for the purpoſe. The gold which paſſes 
from Europe into Arabia, conſiſts almoſt altoge- | 
ther of Venetian ſequins. On this account ſome 
Arabians aſked, if the Venetians were the only 
nation in Europe. who had gold mines. Others 


the philoſopher's ſtone. 
Theſe prejudices and popular rumours ſerve | 
to keep up the old partiality of the Arabians for 


with any obſcure book upon this ſubje&, by | 


ſome pretended adept, than he ſets himſelf to 
chemica! 
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chemical proceſſes, which he purſues as far as 
the circumſtances of his country will permit. 
I have already given the ſtory of two alchemiſts 
of Beit el Fakih who had ruined themſelves by 
reſearches into the art of making gold. This 
taſte is very general in Arabia; moſt of thoſe 
alchemical enthuſiaſts think themſelves ſure of 
ſucceſs, if they could but find out the herb 
which gilds the teeth, and gives a yellow colour 
to the fleſh of the ſheep that eat it. Even the 
oil of this plant muſt be of a golden colour. It 
is called Haſchiſchet ed dab. I was aſſured that 


it is common in the vales of Mount Libanus, 


and is alſo to be found on the high hills of 
Yemen. . 


SECT. 
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SECTION XXX. 


VOYAGE FROM MQKHA TO BOMBAY. 


CHAP, I. 
Departure from Mokha. 

Tux veſſel belonging to Mr Scott, with whom 
we were to take our paſſage for Bombay, hav- 
ing been detained for a conſiderable time at 
Mokha, we could not leave the city till 23d of 
Auguſt 1763. Although Meſſrs Cramer and 
Baurenfeind were at that time very ill, they, 
however, determined not to loſe the opportu- 
nity of leaving Arabia. As to myſelf, my health 
was ſo far re-eſtabliſhed, that I could ſafely ven- 
ture upon the voyage to India. 

The famous ftreight of Babel-Mandel, where 
the Arabian Gulph joins the ocean, and where 


we arrived on the ſecond day of our voyage, 


may be about ten German miles in breadth. It 
| is 
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is interſperſed with ſmall iftes, of which that 
neareſt Africa is called Perim, and forms with 
the African continent a channel, through which 
ſhips uſually paſs, notwithſtanding the rapid cur- 
rent which prevails in it. In the ſea, between 
Arabia and India, there 1s generally a rapid cur- 
tent driving to the eaſt, with fo much violence, 
that it is impoſſible to reckon the rate at which 
a ſhip runs in pafling here. In this ſea we met 
likewiſe with north winds fo cold that we were 
obliged to put on warmer clothes. 

In this firſt part of our voyage, Mr Cramer's 
health ſeemed to recover daily ; but Mr Bauren- 


feind grew worſe and worſe. He funk into a. 


a deep lethargy, and died on the 29th of Auguſt. 
The deſigns of this artiſt, of which I have pub- 
liſhed a part, ſufficiently beſpeak his praiſe. 
Next day after Mr Baurenfeind, died alfo our 
ſervant, Berggreen, a Swede, who had made ſe- 
reral campaigns in the ſervice of a Colonel of 
Huffars, This man, who was naturally robuſt, 
and had been inured to fatigue, had at firſt 
laughed at the idea of the hardſhips of a voyage 
to Arabia ; but he ſunk under them at laſt, as 
well as Mr Cramer, as I ſhall hereafter relate. 
This melancholy fate of my Ae tra ner 
leads me to recollect the ſimilar end of two 
learned travellers into the eaſt, which deſerves 


to 
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to be made known. The one was Mr Donati, 
who was at the head of a ſociety of learned Ita. 
lians, ſent by the King of Sardinia to travel in 
Aſia, Soon after their arrival in Egypt, this 
ſociety quarrelled among themſelves. Mr Do- 
nati's companions returned to Italy, and he 
| proceeded alone on the journey, attended only 
by a young interpreter from Kahira, and an Ita- 
lian ſervant. He went by Damaſcus to Baſra, 
in order to find an opportunity of paſſing on to 
India, But, being naturally impatient, and 
weary of waiting for an European veflel, he em- 
barked on board a ſmall open ſkiff, in which he 
purpoſed to proceed to Mangalore, on the coaſt 
of Malabar. The fatigue was too much. for 
him; and he died on board this veſlel, three 
days before it reached India. Before his death, 
he gave money to his ſervants to carry them 
home ; but this the Italian loſing all at play, in 
deſpair, turned Muſſulman at Maſkat. 

Mr Donati was well qualified to make the 
moſt of ſuch a journey as that he had under- 
taken. His knowledge was very extenſive; and 
he poſſeſſed all the requiſite firmneſs and activitj 
of ſpirit. He was farther poſſeſſed of a ſtil 
more neceſſary quality, courage, which dange! 
could not ſubdue, and of which he gave fre- 


quent proofs in Egypt, when attacked by th 
Arabian 
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Arabians, , who, at laſt, learned to reſpect Us 


bn intrepidity. 1 
a This philoſopher had taken, although in vain, i 
A all poſſible, precautions to make his papers and | 
4 the curioſities which he had collected in Egypt | 
he and Syria reach the Sardinian Court. He had | 
aly truſted to the Arabs with whom he failed all 1 


his effects, begging them, before his death, to 
convey the whole to the viceroy of Goa, who 4 
would not fail ta forward them to the Court of | 
Turin. I met with one of thoſe men in India, | 
who told me that they had faithfully diſcharged 
their commiſſion, and that the whole of Mr 
Donati's effects were in the hands of the Portu- 
gueſe viceroy. In 1772, however, nothing had 
been obtained from him; and I know not if any 
part of the deceaſed traveller's effects has been 
yet received in Italy. It was in 1763 that the 
Arabs, on board whoſe veſſel Mr Donati died, 
were on the coaſt of Malabar. 
The other learned traveller to whom I above 
alluded; was a French phyſician named Simon, 
vell ſkilled in natural hiſtory, and a confider- 
able proficient in aſtronomy. He arrived long 
before us in Syria, and was well received by his 
countrymen at Aleppo. Not finding leiſure 
enough while he was among thoſe Europeans, 
to proſecute his reſearches, he went to Diarbe- 
kir, in the hope of being there left at liberty for 
Yor. II, 3 A hig 
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his inquiries. In that city he lodged with the 


capuchins, the only Europeans in the place; 
but, diſguſted by the mummeries and ridiculous 


obſervances of thoſe monks, he, in a fit of def. 


pair, reſolved to become Muſſulman. 


Although the Turks make much of an Euro. 
pean phyſician, Mr Simon ſaw himſelf neglect-. 
ed as ſoon as he had made profeſſion of Maho- 
metiſm; juſt as if he had loſt his {kill in his 


profeſſion, with the change of his religion. Be- 
coming weary of Diarbekir, he retired to Bag- 


dad, and there lived by the ſale of drugs, and ; 
the practice of medicine. Still retaining, how- 
ever, his taſte for natural hiſtory, he continued 
to botanize in the adjacent country with great 
activity. A Perſian khan in the neighbourhood, | 
whom he had refuſed to viſit, had him carried 
off, when he was out upon one of his botanical | 
excurſjons, and compelled him by the baſtina- 
doe to preſcribe for him. Mr Simon not ſucceed- 
ing in the cure of the khan, was again baſtina- , 
doed, and impriſoned. The ſucceſſor of the de- 
ceaſed khan being likewiſe ſick, and learning that 
the priſoner was an European phyſician, took him 
out from confinement, entruſted his health to 
his care, and was fortunately cured by Mr ö 


Simon's ſkill. But this ſucceſs proved only a 


ſource of new misfortunes to the ill-fated philo- : 
ſopher. His new maſter refuſed him permiſſion | 


to | 
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to return to Bagdad, and carried him with him, 
in all his campaigns, in the late civil war in 
Perſia. In one of thoſe expeditions, an enemy 
ſurpriſed the khan, and Mr Simon was ſlain on 
that occaſion, with his maſter, and their whole 
party. 

The paſſage teen Arabia and India was 
formerly thought very dangerous. Ships were 
carried on by ſo rapid a current, that they 
could neither keep their reckoning, nor diſtin- 
guiſh the coaſt during the rainy ſeaſon : Several 
were conſequently loſt on the low coaſts of 
Malabar. Theſe misfortunes have ceaſed to take 
place, ſince an obſervation was made, which has 
been thought new, although Arrian ſpeaks of it 
as being known to the ancients, in the Indian 
ocean, at a certain diſtance from land, a great 
many water ferpents, from 12 to 13 inches in 
length, are to be ſeen riſing above the ſurface of 
the water. When theſe ſerpents are ſeen, they 
are an indication that the coaſt is exactly two 
degrees diſtant. 

We ſaw ſome of theſe ſerpents, for the firſt 
time, on the evening of the gth of September; 
on the Ith we landed in the harbour of Bom- 
day; and on the 13th entered the city. 


CHAaP. 
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chax. n. 
Of the Jie and the City of Bombay. 


Tx ifle of Bombay is two German miles in 
length, by rather more than half a mile in breadth. 


A narrow channel divides it from another {mall 


iſle of little value, called by the Engliſh Old 3 
Woman's I/land. Bombay produces nothing but 
cocoa's and rice; and on the ſhore a conſiderable 8 
quantity of ſalt is collected. The inhabitants are 
obliged to bring their proviſions from the conti- 
nent, or from Salſet, a large and fertile iſland | 
not far from Bombay, and belonging to the 
Marattas. Since I left India, the Engliſh have 
made an attempt upon Salſet, which is indeed | 
very much in their power, and the public papers 
fay that they have been ſucceſsful. I know not 
whether they may be able to maintain them- 
ſelves i in it againſt the Marattas, whoſe armies 
are very numerous. N 
The ſea- breezes, and the frequent rains, cool 
the atmoſphere, and render the climate of this 
iſland temperate. Its air was formerly unhealthy ; 
and dangerous, but has become pure ſince the | 
Engliſh drained the marſhes, in the city and its 


environs. Still, however, many Europeans die | 
ſuddenly f 
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ſuddenly here ; but they are new-comers, who 
ſhorten their days by a mode of life unſuitable 
to the climate; eating great quantities of beef 
and pork, which the Indian Legiſlator had 
wiſely forbidden, and drinking copiouſly of the 
ſtrong wines of Portugal in the hotteſt ſeaſon. 
They likewiſe perſiſt obſtinately in wearing the 
European dreſs, which by its ligatures impedes 
the free circulation of the blood, and by con- 
fining the limbs, renders the heat more intoler- 
able, The Orientals again live to a great age, 
and are little ſubje& to diſeaſes, becauſe they 
keep the body at eaſe in-wide flowing robes, ab- 
ſtain from animal food and ſtrong liquors, and 
eat their principal meal in the evening after 
ſunſet. 

The city of Bombay, ſituate in the northern 
part of the iſland, is a quarter of a German 
mile in length; but narrow. It is defended by 
m indifferent citadel towards the ſea, and at the 
middle of the city. On the land fide, its forti- 
hcations are very good. During the war the Eaſt 
India Company expended no leſs than 900,000 
French livres a-year, in the conſtruction of new 
works for its defence; and, although theſe works 
ae no longer carried on with the fame activity, 
jet the fortifications of Bombay are ſtill conti- 
nued, ſo that it muſt be in a ſhort time the moſt 


conſiderable fortreſs in India. Beſide the town, 
there 
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there are in the iſland fome ſmall forts ſufficient 
to protect it from any irruption of the Indians. 

In this city are ſeveral handſome buildings; a. 
mong which are the Director's palace, and a large | 
and elegant church near it. The houſes are not } 
flat roofed here, as through the reſt of the eaſt, 
but are covered with tiles in the European fafhion. } 
The Engliſh have glaſs windows. The other inha- | 
bitants of the iſland have their windows of ſmall | 
pieces of tranſparent fthells framed in wood, 
which renders the apartments very dark. In the | 
eaſt it is the faſhion to live during the dry ſea- 
fon in chambers open on one fide. The houſes $ 
of Bombay are in general neither fplendid nor 
commodious in any great degree. 

The harbour is ſpacious, and ſheltered from 
all winds. A valuable work, which has been 
conſtructed at the Company's expence, is, two 
baſons, hewn out in the rock, in which two 
ſhips may be at once careened. A third is now | 
preparing. This work, which has been very ex- 
penſive, likewife brings in a conſiderable annual } 
return. Strangers pay very dear for liberty. to | 
careen in theſe baſons. While I was there | 
faw a ſhip of war belonging to the Imam of 
Sana, which he had fent to Bombay ſolely on 
purpoſe that it might be refitted. 


f 
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- CHAP. III. 
| Of "the Inhabitants of Bombay. 


Tur toleration which the Engliſh grant to all 
religions has rendered this iſland very populous. 
During theſe hundred years, for which it has 
been in the poſſeſſion of the Company, the num- 
ber of its inhabitants has greatly increaſed ; fo 
that they are now reckoned at 140,000 ſouls, 
although within theſe twenty years they did 
not amount to 70,000. 

Of theſe the Europeans are naturally the leaſt 
numerous claſs ; and this the rather as they do 
not marry, and their numbers conſequently do 
not multiply. The other inhabitants are Portu- 
gueſe, or Indian Catholics ; Hindoos, the origi- 
nal poſſeſſors of the country; Perſians from 
Kerman; Mahometans of different ſects; and in 
the laſt place ſome Oriental Chriſtians. My 
journey to Surat will afford me occaſion to ſpeak 
more at length of the Hindoos and Perſians, 
who chiefly inhabit the invirons of this city; 
adding the obſervations I alſo made on theſe 
people at Surat, 

The Engliſh, as I have mentioned, have an 


handſome church at Bombay, but only one En- 


gliſh 


\ 
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gliſh clergyman to perform the ſervices of reli. 
gion in it; and, if he ſhould die, the congrega. | 
tion would be abſolutely deprived of a paſtor; |} 
for the Company have no chaplains in their 
ſhips, and entertain no clergy in their ſettle. } 
ments on the coaſt. Wherefore, when a child is | 
to be baptized, which is not often, as the Engliſh } 
rarely marry in India, a Daniſh miſſionary is | 
ſent for, to adminiſter the ſacrament of bap- 
tiſm. 

The Catholics, a ſcanty remainder of the Por- 
tugueſe, and a great number of Indians, their 
converts, are much more numerous than the 
Proteſtants. They have abundance of prieſts, 
as well Europeans as Indians, who attend their 
ſtudies at Goa. To ſuperintend this herd, the 
Pope named ſome years ago a biſhop of Bom- 
bay, but the governor of the iſland ſent him 
away, declaring that they needed not Catholic 
prieſts of ſo high a rank. The Catholic churches 
are decent buildings, and are ſumptuouſly orna- 
mented within. The Jews had once a college 
and a church in the middle of this iſland. Their 
college is at preſent the country-houſe of the 
Engliſh governour. And the old church has 
been converted into a ſuite of aſſembly- rooms. 

All religions, as I have already remarked, are 
here indulged in the free exerciſe of their public 


worſhip, not only in their churches, but openly; 
in 
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in feſtivals and proceffions, and none takes of. 
fence at another. Yet Government allows not 
the Catholic prieſts to give a looſe to their zeal 
for making proſelytes. When any perſon chooſes 
to become Catholic, the reaſons muſt be laid be- 
fore Government, and if they are judged valid, 
he is then allowed to profeſs his converſion. 
The prieſts complain of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing this permiſſion. They, however, have con- 
ſiderable ſucceſs in converſion among the ſlaves, 
who, being {truck with the pomp of the Romiſh 
worſhip, and proud of wearing the image of a 
faint upon their breaſts, chooſe rather to fre- 
quent the Catholic churches than any others, 
and perſuade their countrymen, as they ſucceſ- 
tively arrive, to follow their example. I had 
purchaſed a young Catholic negro at Bombay, 
who was alfo born of Chriſtian parents, and in- 
tended to bring him with me into Europe ; 
but, fearing afterwards that the Muſſulmans in 
Perſia and Turkey might give me trouble, and 
pretend that I was carrying away a Mahometan 
boy in order to make him a Chriſtian, I gave 
tim away before my departure from India. 


/ 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Government and Power of the Engliſh on the an 
of Malabar. 


Tux Engliſh Eaſt India Company govern their | 
ſettlements in a mode of adminiſtration differ. 
ent from that of the Portugueſe and Dutch. | 
Theſe laſt nations intruſt the diſpoſal of all 
places to the power of a fingle governor ; the | 
Portugueſe to the viceroy of Goa; the Dutch 
to the governor-general of Batavia, The con- | 
queſts of the Engliſh are, on the contrary, all | 
divided into four independent governments, each | 
of which receives its orders immediately from | 
the Court of DireQors at London. The ſeats of } 
theſe four governments are, Bombay for the coaſt 
of Malabar, Madras for the Coromandel coaſt, 
Calcutta for Bengal, and Bencoolen for the iſland 


of Sumatra. 


Although independent of one another, the ſe- | 


veral Engliſh governors are however obliged to 
lend one another mutual aid in extraordinary 


exigencies. On a late occaſion, news being re. 


ceived at Bombay of an inſurrection, the council 
of Bombay, without waiting for orders from 
the Court of Directors in London, ſent troops 

1 


C 


4 
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and artillery to Calcutta. Theſe different eſta- 
bliſhments are all governed in the ſame manner. 
All proceſſes between ſubjects of the Company 
are determined by the law of England. 

The council or regency of Bombay conſiſt of 
a governor, with the title of preſident, and 
twelve counſellors, who are all merchants, ex- 
cept the commander of the troops, who held 


lately the rank of major. The Company have 


of late made ſome changes upon this ar- 
rangement. The preſident muſt be a military 
man; the commander of the troops is a briga- 
dier, and has a voice in the council ; and the 
director of the naval affairs has a place among 
the twelve counſellors who were formerly all 
merchants. The other ſervants of the Com- 
pany are factors and writers of different ranks, 
Theſe riſe from lower to higher places in the 
order of ſeniority, —even to the very firſt of. 
fices, that only excepted of preſident ; who is 
nominated by the Court of Directors in Lon- 
don. The ſervants of the Company are ſome- 
times transferred from one department to ano- 
ther. Mr Spencer, a very intelligent man, who 
was a counſellor at Bombay when I was there, 
was ſoon after transferred to the place of firſt 

preſident at Calcutta. h 
The prefident of the council of Bombay is 
obliged to reſide in the iſland ; as are alſo thoſe 
counſellors who hold the offices of treaſurer and 
inſpector 
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inſpector of the Company's ſtores. - The other | 
counſellors are ſent out to manage the con- 
cerns of the Company's trade in the efſtabliſh- 
ments dependent on the government of Bom- 
bay. In my time, the directors of the trade at 
Surat, Tellicherry, Anjengo, and Baſra, were 
members of the council, In three of theſe | 
places, the Company have forts in which they 
keep up garriſons of ſufficient ſtrength: Since 
I left that country, the Engliſh have conquered 
Baradſch, a great town, north from Surat, 
which was ſubje& to a Nabob of its own, and 
was formerly the ſeat of a Dutch factory. A 
counſellor from Bombay now reſides as director 
in this city. 

Factors are ſent to the inferior ſettlements; 
ſuch as, in the province of Scindi, the great 
city of Tatta, the ſeat of the ſovereign of the 
country ; Ler Bunder ; and Schah Bunder. The 
Company have likewiſe factors at Abu Schebr, 
Cambay, Onor, Calicut, and even in the' fort of 
Victoria. This fort ſtands on a great river, which 
holds its courſe through the interior country, even 
to as great diſtance as Puna, the ſeat of the 
chief of the Mahrattas. The Engliſh acquired 
this place, with ſome adjacent villages, from the 
Mahrattas, in exchange for Geri, a fortreſs once 
belonging to the famous Angria, of which they 
had taken poſſeſſion. The Company expected, 
that, by means of this river, they might extend 

Free | their 
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their trade through the country of the Mahrattas. 
This project having, however, failed, they avail 
themſelves of the fort, and purchaſe' butcher- 
meats from the Mahometans in the neighbour- 
hood, as the Hindoos about Bombay will not 
{ell their cattle for ſlaughter. 

It is for the benefit of the Company to ſend 
its ſervants ſucceſſively to different places, be- 
fore they are advanced to the firſt employments. 
Factors thus gain a knowledge of the affairs of 
all the different ſettlements ſubje& to the go- 
vernment of which they are afterwards to be 
counſellors. The Company, however, allows 
but very moderate ſalaries to its factors and 
directors. But they are permitted to trade on 
their own account in India only from Delegoa 
near the Cape of Good Hope, to China, and 
northward, as far as Jidda and Baſra. By means 
of this extenſive trade chiefly, do the directors 
acquire that wealth which is the aſtoniſhment 
and envy of their countrymen in Europe. 

Theſe advantages for the acquiſition of wealth 
in trade, are reſerved for the Engliſh excluſive- 
ly. The Company admit ſtrangers into none 
but the military department of their ſervice. In 
it they rauſt enter the loweſt rank; but advance- 
ment is pretty rapid; for their mode of life cuts 
off the officers very faſt. At Bombay, I ſaw 
officers from various nations; chiefly however 
Germans 
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Germans and Swiſs. The troops are well paid; 
but I could not think the ſervice agreeable ; for 
the writers, who are more directly in the career 
of advancement, look upon the ſoldier with that 
contempt which monied men commonly think 
themſelves entitled to ſhew for e Flo are 
in their pay. 

In the government of which Bombay is the 
centre, the Company maintain ſeventeen com- 
panies of regular troops, conſiſting each of about 


an hundred and twenty men, with three com- 


panies of artillery, The ſoldiers are moſtly 
Europeans, except ſome Topaſes, or Catholic 
Indians, dreſſed in the European faſhion. At 
Bombay there is alſo a body of three thouſand 
Sepoys, or Indian ſoldiers, Pagan and Mahome- 


tan, who wear their own original dreſs, and are 


commanded by their own officers. Each com- 
pany of this corps has an infertor European 


officer to teach the Sepoys their exerciſe ; for, | 
when commanded by Europeans, they form good 


troops. At Surat, the Company have in their 


pay a ſmall corps of Arabs from the Perſian | 
Gulph, who are in ſuch high reputation in India | 
For their courage, that every Rajah defires to | 


have ſome of them in his ſervice. 
The artillery of Bombay is in very good con- 


dition, owing to the care of a Swede, whom the 
Engliſh ſent out in 1752, and who brought | 
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with him a company of gunners whom he had 
raiſed in Germany. Bombay was thus furniſh- 
ed with a good number of able workmen, chief. 
ly maſons and carpenters. Thoſe Germans 
likewiſe engaged many of their countrymen to 
leave the Dutch, and enter into the Engliſh 
ſervice. 

The whole coaſt from Bombay to Baſra is 
inhabited by people addicted to piracy, ſuch as 
the Malays, the Sangeries, the Kulis, the Arabs, 
with other petty nations. It might be eaſy for the 
Engliſh to exterminate theſe pirates; as they 
ſhewed in 1765, by poſſeſſing themſelves of the 
territory of the Malayans ; which however they 
ſoon after ceded to the Indians for a round ſum 
of money. But it is the Company's intereſt to 
leave thoſe plunderers to ſcour the ſeas, and 
hinder other nations from ſailing in the ſame 
latitudes. The Engliſh are therefore content 
with protecting their own trade; for which pur- 
poſe they maintain in the government of Bom- 
bay eight or ten ſmall ſhips of war, with a num- 
ber of armed barks. The Indians dare not 
travel from one port to another, otherwiſe than in 


caravans, and under the protection of an Engliſh 


veſſel, for which they are obliged to pay very 

dear. 
The Company find it not neceſſary to pay 
their court in a particular manner to any nation 
in 
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in theſe latitudes, except the Mahrattas, who are 
maſters of the coaſt and of the iſles about Bom- 
bay, and by conſequence in ſome meaſure maſters 
of the ſubſiſtence of this ſettlement. The marine 
force of the Mahrattas is not formidable ; but 
they can bring 80,000 cavalry into the field. 
This refidue of the old Indians, retired among 
the hills, {till retain power which renders them 
formidable to the Moguls. The great Aureng- 
zebe, to keep peace with the Mahrattas, granted 
them a fourth of the cuſtoms paid by ſeveral pro- 
vinces ; a revenue which they have found means 
to enlarge ſince the rife of the laſt troubles in 
Indoſtan. They ventured to attack the Engliſh, 
in a time of peace, and in 1765 took a man of 
war pertaining to that nation. The Company, 
inſtead of revenging this inſult, thought it more 
prudent to. ſettle the affair amicably. The ſo- 
vereign of the Mahrattas, who is a Bramin, as 


are alſo his principal officers, reſides at Puna, a 
He farms 


great town in the interior country. 
out his provinces to the Bramins, who again 
employ under-farmers of their own Caſt. Ac- 


cording to accounts, the government of this 
nation is good, although arbitrary. Juſtice is 
impartially adminiſtered ; agriculture and ma- 


nufactures flouriſh; and the country is ver) 
populous. The Mahrattas, although they thus 
practiſe juſtice among themſelves, are, however, 
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guilty of great barbarities in their frequent in- 


curſions into the neighbouring provinces under 
the government of Mahometans. They pillage 
and lay waſte al before them in the moſt cruel 


manner. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Trade of Bombay. 


Tur permiſſion which the Company's ſervants 


enjoy of trading on their own account, appears 


to many perſons to be injurious to the intereſts 
of the Company. It muſt be confeſſed that this 
private trade is liable to abuſes, and may on 
certain occaſions prove hurtful to that of the 
Company. Yet, judging upon the whole, I am 
induced to think it advantageous alike to the 
maſters and to the ſervants. A liberty of trading 
on their own account inſpires factors with ſpirit 
and activity, and affords them means of acquir- 
ing fuller imformation concerning various 
branches of commerce. Thus is the trade in 
general benefited, and buſineſs extended. 

A recent inſtance will ſhew both the good and 


the bad ſide of this account. In the firſt part 


of my work, I have mentioned the privilege the 


Engliſh enjoy at Jidda, of paying Yer duties 
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than any other nation. Since the extenſion of 
their conqueſts in India, they have engroſſed almoſt 
the whole trade of the Red Sea; ſo that, few ſhips 
from other nations now reſorting to Jidda, the 
cuſtoms of that city have conſiderably declined, 
The Turks and Arabs, not daring to raiſe thoſe 
duties, in violation of the tenor of their treaties 
with the Engliſh, contrived to make the pur. 
chaſer of goods imported by ſhips from Bombay 
Pay a ſecond duty. This falling ultimately upon 
the Engliſh merchant, the Company complain- 

ed, but could obtain no redreſs. They then 
threatened to forſake the harbour of Jidda, and 


to fend their ſhips ſtraight to Suez. The Turks 


and Arabs, _ conſidering the navigation of the 
Arabian Gulph as the moſt dangerous in the 
world, paid no attention to thoſe menaces. 

At laſt, Mr Holford, an able ſeaman, deter- 
mined to accompliſh them. To this end, it was 
neceſſary to obtain the conſent of the regency 
of Cairo, and aſſurance of good treatment at 
Suez. Ali Bey, who was then maſter of Egypt, 
giving himſelf ho concern about the intereſts of 
the Pacha of Jidda, or of the Sherriffe of Mecca, 
offered the Engliſh the moſt advantageous con- 
ditions ; hoping to derive great profits from the 
India trade running in this new channel, Since 
Mr Holford, in 1773, made a ſucceſsful voyage 
up the Arabic d and conducted the fir 
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Engliſn ſhip ſtreight to Suez, ſeveral veſſels 
have every year failed from India for this port. 
In 1776, five of thoſe Engliſh ſhips entered the 
harbour of Suez. The paſſage has been found 
ſo ſhort and convenient, that the regency of 


Bombay now ſend their couriers by the way of 


Suez to England, In this way, they receive an- 
ſwers to their difpatches within the fame length 
of time which was formerly conſumed in the 
conveyance of their packets to London. 


But, this change in the conduct of this trade, 


is not yet of long ſtanding, By the diminution 
of the expences of freight which it produced, 
the Engliſh reduced the prices of India goody 
ſo conſiderably, through all the Levant, that 
the Company no longer found ſale for thoſe ſtuffs 
which they had been accuſtomed to ſend from 
London to the Levant. They have, therefore, 
prohibited their factors from trading, on their 
own account, from India ſtreight to Suez. But, 
as this trade has been once opened, the Com- 
pany might ſend their own ſhips to Egypt. The 
only conſideration to hinder them, is, that of the 


inſtability of the government of Cairo, and the . 


frequent diſturbances which render Egypt unſafe 
for the merchant. 

All the Engliſh ſhips for India fail to one of 
the four principal ſettlements. Thoſe which 
fail for Bombay are commonly five months 

in 


BU 
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in their paſſage, In one inſtance, the voyage is 
known to have been performed in three months 
and eighteen days. Few of thoſe ſhips, of 
which there arrive commonly four in the year, 
return to Europe immediately after diſcharging 
their cargoes. They, for the moſt part, make 
firſt ſome voyage to a different ſettlement, as far 
often as China, by which they gain conſiderable 
freights, when the governor favours them ſo far 
as to grant them his permiſſion. Each of theſe 
ſhips was formerly to.take out 40,000 crowns ; 
but, fince-the Company have acquired ſuch an 
extent of territory in India, they have no neceſ- 
fity to ſend ready money from London to their 
ſettlements. 

The principal article with which the Nip 
from India are freighted, is cloth of all ſorts, 
which is ſold moſtly at Baſra, and in Perſia. 
The others are cochineal, ivory, iron, copper, 
guns, arms, &c. The crew of theſe ſhips carry 
out likewiſe, each man a parcel of goods, on his 
own account. A great part of the cargoes of 
theſe ſhips is publicly ſold, ſoon after they are 
unladen. The Indian merchants gather in to 
the ſale ; and the goods are diſpoſed of by auc- 
tion, to the higheſt bidder. The remainder are 
carried to the dependent ſettlements. 

The ſhips return to Europe, laden with pep- 


per from Malabar, ſaltpetre from Scindi, and 
ſtuffs 
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ſtuffs from Surat. The crews carry home par- 
cels of perfumes, gums, and ſpiceries of — 
ent ſorts, the produce of India. 


CHAP. VI. 


Antiquities of the Iſle Elephanta. 


Tais ſmall iſle, fituate near Bombay, belongs 
to the Mahrattas, and is inhabited by an hun- 
dred poor Indian families. Its proper name 1s 
Gali Pouri. The Europeans call it Elephanta, 
from the ſtatue of an elephant, formed of black 
ſtone, which ſtands in this iſland, in the open 
plain, near the ſhore. This iſland being of 
ſmall importance, the Mahrattas take no care of 
it; and the Engliſh are at liberty to viſit it with- 
out paſſports, which are requiſite, when they go 
to the iſle of Salſet. 

Several travellers mention the iſle of Ele- 
phanta, and the Indian temple in it ; but this 
only in a tranſient manner, and without ſeeming 
to have known all the importance of thoſe re- 
mains of remote antiquity. To me the temple 
appeared ſo remarkable, that I viſited the iſland 


three different times, in order to draw, and de- | 


ſcribe its curioſities. 
"be 
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It is an hundred and twenty feet long, and 
the ſame in breadth, without including the 
meaſurement of the chapels and the adjacent 
chambers. Its height within 1s nearly fifteen 
feet, although the floor has been greatly raiſed 
by the acceſſion of duſt, and of the ſediment of 
the water which falls into it in the rainy ſeaſon, 
The whole of this vaſt ſtructure, ſituate in a hill 
of conſiderable height, is cut out in the ſolid 
rock. The pillars ſupporting the roof are alſo 
parts of the rock which have been left ſtanding 
by the architect. They are of an uncommon 
order; but have an agreeable enough effect. 

The walls of this temple are ornamented with 
figures in bas-relief, ſo prominent, that they are 
joined to the rock only by the back. Many of 
theſe figures are of a coloflal ſize; being ſome 
10, ſome 12, and ſome even 14 feet high. Nei- 
ther in deſign, nor in execution, indeed, can 
theſe bas-reliefs be compared with the works of 
the . Grecian ſculptors. But they are greatly 
ſuperior in elegance to the remains of the an- 
cient Egyptian ſculpture. They are alſo finer 
than the bas-reliefs from the ruins of Perſepolis. 
No doubt, then, but the arts were cultivated by 
the ancient Indians with better ſucceſs than 1s 
commonly ſuppoſed. 

Probably theſe figures mark events. relative to 
the mythology and fabulous hiſtory of the In- 

dans, 
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dians, for they ſeem to be repreſentative of 
Gods and Heroes. But, to, be able to under- 
ſtand them, we ſhould know more than we at 
preſent do of the manners and religion of this 
ancient nation. The modern Indians are fo 
ignorant, that I could obtain from them no in. 
formation concerning thoſe antiquities. One 
man, who pretended to explain the character of 
one of the largeſt ſtatues, aſſured me that it was 
Kaun, one of their ancient fabulous princes, 
famous for his cruelties committed upon his 
fiſter's children. This ſtatue, which is in other 
reſpects well formed, has eight arms; an emblem 
of power, which the Indians give to their alle- 
gorical figures. 

I have given defigns of theſe allegorical figures, 
(in the larger works), which will make them better 
underſtood than dry deſcription can. There 
are, however, ſome particulars about them, which 
prove the ſtability of the manners of the In- 


dians, and afford points for the compariſon of 


ancient with modern cuſtoms, None of theſe 
figures has a beard and all of them very ſcanty 
whiſkers. At veeſent, the young Indians wear 
all whiſkers ; and ſuch as are advanced in life 
leave commonly the whole beard to grow. The 
lips of theſe figures are always thick ; and their 
ears are lengthened out by large pendents ; or- 


naments which they almoſt all wear. Several 
of 
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them wear à ſmall cord, in the faſhion of a 
fearf; a mode now e among the Bra 
mins. 

One woman has. but Aa ſingle. WY, from 
which it ſhould ſeem, that the ſtory of nA 
zons was not unknown to the old Indians. Se- 
veral figures, as well maſculine as feminine, 
have one arm leaning on the head of a male, or 
a female dwarf; from which it ſhould ſeem that 
theſe monſters of the human ſpecies have always 
been an object of luxury and magnificence a- 
mong the taſteleſs great. Several of theſe figures 
have hair on the head, which ſeems not to be of 
its native growth, but is perfectly like a wig ; 
ſo that this covering for the head appears to be 
of very ancient invention. The female boſom 
is always perfectly round; from which it ſeems 
that the Indian faſhion of wearing thin wooden 
caſes upon the breaſts is alſo very ancient. One 
woman too appears bearing her child in the 
ſame attitude which is ſtill in uſe among the In- 


dians, and which forms thoſe children to ſtand 


firmly upon their feet and legs. 
The head - dreſs of theſe female figures is com- 
monly an high-crowned' bonnet. I have, how- 
ever, obſerved alfo a turban. Some are bare- 
headed, and have their hair at leaſt well comb- 
ed, if it is not rather a periwig they wear. Se- 
veral are naked. The dreſs of others is more 
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nearly like that of the moderns. Some of the 
women wear à cap. In many places the hand- 
kerchief, ſtill uſed through all India, is obſerva. 
ble in the hands of the inferior figures. 

In ſeveral parts of theſe bas-reliefs appears the 
famous Cobra de Capello, a ſort of ſerpent, which 
the human figures treat with great familiarity. 


Theſe ſerpents are ſtill very common in the ifle . 


of Elephanta, the inhabitants of which are not 
afraid of them, but ſay that they are friendly 
to man; and do no harm, unleſs when intention- 
ally provoked. Certain it is, OW, that 
their bite is mortal. 


On each fide of this temple i is a | chavel, nine 


feet high, conſequently lower than the principal 
building. The walls of theſe chapels are alſo 
covered with bas-relief figures, on a ſmaller ſcale 
than thoſe upon the walls of the temple. Be- 


hind the chapels ate three chambers, the walls 


of which diſplay no ſculptures ; their uſes I 
could not conjeQture. 

The ſmalleſt of the chapels, having no bab 
tured figure, but that of the God Gonnis, is 
ſtill in a ſtate of neat preſervation, which muſt 
be owing to the cares of the preſent inhabitants, 


whom I ſaw repair thither to perform their de- 


votions. Before the entrance into this chapel, I 
found a pile of ſhapeleſs ſtones, newly bedaubed 
with red paint. I ſhould ſuppoſe that the mo- 
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dern Indians no longer adore their ancient 
Gods, but have adopted new objects of worſhip, 
whom they repreſent by ſtones painted red, for 
want of more artificial ſtatues. In many places 
through India, indeed, may be ſeen ſimilar piles 
of red ſtones, which are held in high veneration 
among a people who have now almoſt entirely 
loſt all knowledge of the fine arts. 

The reſt of the temple being perfectly negled. 
ed, is now the haunt of ſerpents and beaſts of 
prey. One dares not enter it without firſt mak- 
ing ſeveral diſcharges of fire arms, to expel thoſe 


creatures. Even after uſing this precaution, a 


Dutchman was once in great danger from ſwarms 
of waſps of a peculiar ſpecies, which he had 


rouſed from their neſts with his gun. In the 


hot ſeaſon, horned cattle reſort to- the lower 
chambers of the temple, to drink of the water 
which is depoſited there during the rains. 

As little is there any hope of obtaining any 
information from the preſent inhabitants of the 
iſland, concerning the period when this temple 
was built. Thoſe good folks relate with ſimpli- 
city, that a number of ſtrangers came one night 
into the iſland, and reared this edifice before 


the return of day-light. Men ſeem fond of the 
marvellous in India, as elſewhere. 


On a hill, at a ſmall diſtance, there is ſaid to 


be another temple. But, to it, there is no open 


road ; 
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road; and, as the graſs was at that time very tall, 
my guides would not accompany ine thither, for 
fear of ſerpents and wild animals. 

Beſides, this is not the only old temple re- 
maining in India. I have already mentioned 
thoſe in the iſle of Salſet, three of which ſtand- 
ing at Kanari, Poniſer, and Monpeſer, have been 
deſcribed by M. Anquetil. I have already men- 
tioned, that acceſs into this iſland cannot be ob- 
tained without a paſſport from the Mahratta go- 
vernor at Tana, or perhaps from the ſovereign. 
Such a paſſport I durſt not aſk for the purpoſe 
of gratifying my curioſity as to the temples ; as 
the Mahrattas had lately ſeized a veflel, and 
were not, even then, in a good underſtanding 
with the Engliſh. 

Freyer has deſcribed the temple of Dunganes, 
and Thevenot that of lloura, both hewn out in 
the ſolid rock, like that of Elephanta. Near 
Fort Victoria is another very large temple, hewn 
out alſo in ſolid rock, and divided into twenty- 
five ſeparate chambers. One perfectly like this 
is to be found in the n of the town of 
Teridſchanapalli. 

Theſe monuments of the ancient ſplendour of 
the Indians deſerve, upon ſeveral accounts, the 


attention of our men of learning. We go to 


ſee pyramids nowiſe worthy of compariſon with 
theſe pagodas. It would require more labour 
3 1 ang 
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and {kill to cut ont ſuch ſpacious apartments in 
rocks, and -to ornament them with ſuch large 
and beautiful pieces of ſculpture, than to raife 
thoſe huge piles of ſoft, calcareous ſtones, which 
the builder found ready at his hand. The pyra- 
mids appear to have been reared by the toil of 
barbarous ſlavery; the temples of India are the 
works of a magnificent and enlightened people. 

The Indians are, beſides, the moſt ancient of 
the nations whoſe hiſtory is known, and have 
beſt retained their ancient uſages and opinions. 
We. know that the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries in the eaſt, the Greeks, and perhaps too 
the Egyptians, drew the firſt elements of their 
knowledge from India. It may farther be pre- 
ſumed, that the examination of Indian antiqui- 
ties would throw new light on thoſe opinions 
and modes of worſhip which were by degrees 
diffuſſed through other parts of the eaſt, and 


| ſpread, at laſt, into Europe. Theſe diſcoveries, 


again, would throw new Acht on the antiqui- 
ties of other nations. 

Theſe hopes are the more plauſible, as the In- 
dians have ſtill books which were written in the 
moſt remote times, and of which the language 
1s at preſent underſtood. The books might ex- 
plain the 'monuments ; and the monuments a- 


gain might ſerve as a commentary upon thoſe 


Dun and the hiſtory of the nation. 
It 
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u vere to be wiſhed, that ſome enlightened 0 
ſchholars would undertake a voyage into India q | [ 
for the purpoſe of inveſtigating its antiquities. 700 
But, ſuch an undertaking is more than can be 1 4 
expected from any private perſon, and might be ; 1 
worthy of the patronage of a prince or a nation. i 
The Portugueſe, who were for two centuries [i 
maſters of Salſet, muſt have been well acquaint- 1 i 
ed with theſe temples, for they converted that 1 
of Kanari into a church. But, inſtead of ſeek- 4 
ing to make thoſe monuments known to other na- 17 
tions, they ſought to conceal them, and cover- 7 
ed the fineſt of the bas-reliefs with plaſter. The i 
Engliſh, although they have been ſettled at Bom- | 19 
bay for theſe hundred years now, have ſtill ne- | 1110 
glected theſe reſearches. It is to be hoped that 10 
they will at length think of meriting the grati. 100 
tude of the public, by bringing thoſe hidden cu- j | ö 
rioſities to light, which lie in the extenſive con- al | 
queſts on the continent, now "Pans by that 1 þ | 
nation. 14 | 
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SECTION XXXI. 


VOYAGE TO SURAT. 


| © CHAP. I. 
daf of thi Feng, and Dijrir frm Boney. 


Tir reader will recolle&t that Mr Cramer and 
E were both ſick when we arrived at Bombay in 
September 1763. Our intention was to return 


paſſage on board a ſhip of the Company's which 
was to fail for Bafra the beginning of the next 
year 3 but, the ſtate of our health would not al 
low us to take that opportunity. Mr Cramer, 
ſinking at length under his complaints, died at 
Bombay, on the roth of February 1764, in ſpite 
of the cares of a ſkilſul Engliſh phyſician. 

Being now the ſole ſurvivor of all our party, 


I thought it my duty to attend to my owl preſer- 


vation, and to provide for the ſafe conveyance 


df our papers to Europe, as I feared that theſe 


would be loſt, if I alſo ſhould die by the way. 
Foreſeeing 


into Europe through Turkey, and to take our 
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Foreſeeing that I ſhould have to undergo the 
ſame fatigues in paſſing through Turkey, which 
I had already encountered in Arabia, and which 
the weak ſtate of my health was unfit to bear, I 
reſolved to ſet out ſtraight for London, by the 
firſt ſhip which ſhould fail for Europe. In the 
mean time, to gratify my curioſity with a fight 
of Surat, I took the opportunity of going on 
board an Engliſh ſhip bound on a voyage to that 
port. | 

We failed from Bombay on the 24th of March 
1764, and were obliged to ſtop at Mahim, a 


imall town in the northern part of the iſle, 


where' a member of the Council of Bombay 
conſtantly reſides. An incident which took 
place at this time may ſerve as an inſtance of 
the military ſpirit and {kill of the Portugueſe. 
Proud of their ancient conqueſts, they ſcorn to 
make peace with any of the Indian nations, all 
of whom they regard as rebels. Being thus in 
terms of continual hoſtility with their neigh- 


bours, they dare not ſail theſe ſeas without an 


eſcort. A ſmall fleet of merchant ſhips bound 
from Goa to Diu, under the protection of two 
frigates, was ſeen, one evening, off Bombay. In 
the night we heard a briſk firing of guns, and 
imagined that the Portugueſe were engaged with 
the Mahrattas. But, in the morning, it appear» 


ed that their exploits had ended merely in the 
deſtruction 
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deſtruction of a quantity of Bathboos, from 30 da 
40 feet high, which'the fiſhermen had ſet up in 
a ſand bank for the purpoſes of their fiſhing; 
Thoſe valiant Portugueſe had taken the bamboog 
for the maſts of an hoſtile fleet. To crown their 
glory, the admiral found himſelf compelled by 
the governor of —— to pay to the 
fiſhermen. 

On the 26th of March we afrived in the 
road of Surat, at the diſtance of three German 
miles from the city. We went on ſhore” at 
Domus, a village diſtinguiſhed by the reſidence 
of ſome, and by a vaſt Indian fig-tree, whith is 
held in high veneration. Of this tree (the Ficus 
vaſt of Linnzus,) I have already ſpoken in giv- 
ing the natural hiſtory of Arabia. To the deſcnp- 
tion above given of it, I may here add, that it 
grows to a great age; the new ſhoots from the 
branches of the primary ſtem continuing to 
nouriſh the top of the tree, even after the 
rent ſtock is entirely decayed. AS 

At Domus we took a Kakkri, the carriage 
common in the country, which is neither more 
nor leſs than a covered cart, drawn by two 
oxen, which are driven by a peaſant ſeated on 
the pole. I had here an inſtance of the great 
dryneſs of this country, for the movement of our 
light carriage raiſed a cloud of duſt about us. 
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never ſuffered ſo much from the duſt; even in 


cara vans of ſome hundreds of ere horſes, | 


and . 


c u 


e 5 2 7 Surat, and its Environs. 


Tis city. ſtands i in a large and fertile plain, on 
the banks of a conſiderable river, named Tappi. 
On the land fide, it is encompaſſed with two 


the outer town. The citadel ſtands within 
the inner, on the ſhore of the Tuppi, and is 
divided by trenches from the town. One may 
walk round the outer wall in two hours and a 
half ; the ſpace which it incloſes is chiefly oc- 
cupinf by gardens, having but a very few houſes. 
The larger houſes are flat-robfed here, as 
through the reſt of the eaſt, with courts before 
them. The houſes of the common people are 
high-roofed:- Although Surat has been long 
under the dominion of the Mahometan Moguls, 
yet here is no handſome moſque with towers, 
as among the Turks and Arabians. The ſquares 
of this city are large, and the ſtreets ſpacious, 
but not paved; ſo that the duſt is inſufferable. 
Tach ſtreet has gates of its own, with which it 
Vol. II. 3 E is 


brick walls, which divide it into the inner and 
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1s aupſir antes ob, turbulence; and ae art 
as frequent here as at Cairo. 

At Surat proviſions are plenteous and * ; 
the air, too, is wholeſome, notwithſtanding the 
warmth of the climate. I here obſerved Faren- 
heit's thermometer at 989 in the month of 
March, while the wind blew. from the north: In 
the month of May the thermometer. ſtood at 93% 
degrees at Bombay, which lies two . 0 
ther to the ſoun. 

One thing 6 fot. 3 is, * 
ſhips cannot enter the harbour, becauſe the Tap- 
pi is full of ſand- banks. This river is too low 
in the dry ſeaſon; and in the rains ſwells too 
fuddenly, to ſuch a height as to overflow all the 
neighbourhood. - Were the river confined by 
dikes, the ſtream which, during the rains, often 
riſes eight and twenty feet above its ordinary 
level, would carry away all the ſand, and thus 
clearing the channel, would afford ſhips aecek 
to the very walls. But, the deſpotic govern- 
ments of Aſia neglect every thing that might 
comribute to the: general good of TT: 4p 
jects. 
den emen and entire liberty. are en⸗ 
joyed in this city by all religious profeſſions ; 
me its inhabitants are accordingly very nume: 
The Europeans .refiding there, eſtimai 


3 population of. the ey at a million 1 fouk. 
A But 
| 12 


garden, 
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But this calculation is evidently above the truth, 
by two thirds, I have reaſon to believe. 

One thing ſingular in Surat is, that here is 
no Hofpital for human beings, but an extenſive 
eſtabliſhment of this nature for ſick or maimed 
animals. When the Europeans turn out an old 
horſe, or any other domeſtic animal, to periſh as 
uſeleſs, the Indians voluntarily aſſume the care 
of ĩt, and place it in this houſe, which is full of 
of infirm, decrepid cows, ſheep, rabbits, hens, 
pigeons, &c. I ſaw in it a great tortoiſe, which 
was blind and helpleſs, and, as I was told, 125 
years of age. The charitable Indians keep a 
phyſician of purpoſe for theſe animals. 

The environs of Surat are not without gar- 
dens, which are the property either of Euro- 
peans, or of natives of the country. The fineſt 
of thoſe belonging to Europeans is the property 
af the Dutch Eaſt India r Its aſpect is 
rich and charming. 

To get an idea of the te of an Indian 
garden, I went to fee one which was formed by 


2 late Nabob, at the expence of 500,000 rupees, 


This garden is of conſiderable extent, but has 
not the leaſt appearance of regularity in the de- 
fign,. and has in it nothing in the faſhion of our 
gardens, but a few ponds and fountains : the 
reſt is a confuſed medley of buildings and ſmall 
Gechards, Among the buildings! is one of great 


dimenſions, 


—— — 


had a view of the citadel. At Mokha, I was 
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dimenſions,” having baths and ſaloons, and or- 


namented with the magnificerice of India; which 


bears no reſemblance to ours. The other build. 


ings are harams for the Nabob's wives, entirely 


ſeparate from each other, ſo that each lady can 


hold her little court apart. Every haram has 


ſome one good apartment ; ; but all the reſt of it 


conſiſts of very narrow chambers for the ſlaves. 


What ſtruck me particularly in this garden, 


was the paſſage from one ſuite of rooms to an- 
ther, by paths ſo narrow, ſo winding, and fo 
blocked up by doors, as to afford a ſtrong in- 
ſtance of the diſtruſt with 
nate great in deſpotic countries regard all about 
them; ſo that they are never free from anxiety, 
and are obliged to ſtand comtmunhey” on * 


which the unfortu- 


guird againſt ſurpriſe. 


I ſhould have wiſhed to draw a plan of Surat. 


But I ſoon found that the Europeans in India 
would not leave me ſo much at liberty, in this 


keſpett, at the Turks" and Arabians Had done. 


The climate of hôt countries, and the nature of 
the government of "ſettlements ſo diſtant from 
the mother country, ſeem to alter the national 
character of the people of Europe. The Engliſh 
governor of Surat would not allow a French- 
man to live in a high apartment from which he 


told of an n Arabian merchant who had languilh 
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ed ſome years in the \prifons of Batavia, of 
having had . to e ok ok en 
ſions of a rann: | 
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As REAT ens city 9 1 peopled by 
men of different nations. The principal inha- 
bitants of Surat are Mahometans, and moſtly 
ſtrangers, although employed in the ſervice of 
the government. They are equally zealous in 
the gbſervance of their law as the Turks and 
Arabians. Although of the ſect of the Sunnites, 
they tolerate the Shiites, and even permit them 
0 celebrate the feſtival of Haſſein. They make 
no ſcruple of drinking wine publicly, or of lend- 
ns money upon intereſt, 

All people of diſtinction in Surat, and drone 
the reſt of India, ſpeak and write the Perfian 
language. Hence has this language been re- 
ceived at the courts, and the knowledge of it is 
very uſeful for the diſpatch of buſineſs. In 
trade, corrupt Portugueſe i is the language uſed ; 
and this is in India what figs Lingua 7 ranca is 
in the Levant. eg ug 
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The Muffulmans of Surat bring about them 
2 great many Fakire of their. own religion, who 
are the moſt inſolent beggars in the world. 
. Thoſe Fakirs will often fit down before 2 houſe, 
and continue there till the owner pay the ſum 
they aſk, or make a compoſition with them. 
As the police interferes not to check theſe in- 
ſolent mendicants, people muſt be content with 
getting quit of them at any price. 

At Surat, T had 6ccafion' to witneſs the Maſ- 


fillittan proceſſion at the feſtival of Bairam, The 


cqunſellor from Bombay, who reſides in the eita- 
del of Surat, and repreſents à Nabob, is obliged 
to announce this ceremony by a diſcharge of 
cannons, and to affiſt at it in perſon, It is a 
strange fight, to ſee an Engliſh merchant in the 
European dreſs, attended by. 2 party of Britiſh 
ſoldiers, and with the train of an Indian prince, 
conduct and regulate x religions feſtival of the 
Mahometans. The Englifh director made the 
Indians fenſible of his importance upon this oc- 
cafion, by refuſing to diſcharge his cannons in 
the night; ; x favour requeſted of him by the 
Nabob of the city, in order to give the people 
timely warning of the approach of the feſtival. 


In this proceffion there was nothing remark- 
able, except the nimbers of kakkris, palanquins, 
and horſes, a few cannons, a great deal of mar- 


tial muſic, and the Nabob's ſoldiers. The go- 
vernor 


quin i 
from: 


travell 


409 
vernor rode upon an elephant, on the back of 
which he ſat on a ſort of throne: #aiſed upon 
four pillars, This elephant was, like: moſt of 
the: horſes and cen which drew the lokdris, 
ls ned! :f [24 

Kakkris, the thats "ry common through 
India, are of à very ſimple conſtruction, run 
upon two wheels, and are dran by oæen: the 
driver ſits on a large pole, conſiſting of ſeveral 
bamboos. It is not in any ornaments about theſe 
vehicles, but in the cattle which draw them, that 
the object of pride and expence to the Indian 
liesz a pair of white oxen for one of theſe car- 14 

nages will coſt 600 rupees. Theſe oxen have 4 

ce points of their horns ornamented with ſil- 
ver; their Pace is quick, but leſs ſo than that of 165 
horſs. 1 

The citizens of Surat diſplay their magni- 17 
ficence likewiſe in their palanquins. A palan- 1 
quin is known to be a fort of couch ſuſpended ii 

from a bambop, and borne by four men. The [1 
traveller reclines in this vehicle, and is ſhaded | 

from the ſun by 2 curtain. A palanquin, K. 

completely ornamented with ſilver, covered 146 

with rich ſtuffs, and ſuſpended upon a hand- 

ſome bamboo, properly bent, will coſt above 

200 pounds Sterling. The bamboo only of . 

the governor: af Bombay's palanquin, ex- | 

clufve of the other ortaments, coſt 125 48 

pounds 
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pounds Sterling. The bearers of the /palan- 
quins are Indian ſervants, who wean no clothes, 
except à ſmall. linen cloth about their loins, 
with cloſe flat bonnets on their heads, as liveries, 


and are commonly employed in keeping the 


rooms clean within the houſes. The European 
ladies are at firſt ſhocked at the indecency of be- 
ing carried by naked men; but ſoon learn to ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to it. The palanquins of the 
Mahometan ladies are incommodlibus wooden 
boxes, . e and Jane upon a ſtraight 
| The Hindus, the: aborhiling); inhabitants uof 
| 5 of whom I ſhall ſoon ſpeak more at 
length, compoſe the moſt conſiderable part of 
the population of Surat. They are almoſt all of 
the caſt. of the Banians; and hence their. Kill 
and dexterity in matters of calculation and eco- 
nomy often raiſe them to places of conſiderable 
truſt, in the collection of the taxes and cuſtoms 
For the Mahometans. Theſe Banians, being 
born to trade, have engroſſed the commerce of 
| India to ſuch a degree, that all foreign nations 
are obliged to employ them as brokers; in 
Which employment they give better ſatisfaction 
than the Jews in Turkey. Europeans. have ne. 
ver found reaſon” to repent'the intruſting even 
-ob their whole fortune to the Banians, who con- 
L wan give 2 proofs of their probity 
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and fidelity. Some of them are very rich; but 
they live all in a ſtyle of moderate finplicity, 
wearing for drefs oy A plain robe of white 
l 
At Surat are bels ef Perſees or Perſians, 
who are ſkilful merchants,” induſtrious artiſans, 
and good ſervants. In the fame city are alſo 
Armenians; Georgians; and Jews; but of none 
of theſe any conſiderable number. The Indian 
Catholics, commonly called Portugueſe, from 
their ſpeaking the India dialect of the Portu- 
gueſe language, are numerous here. At Surat, 
the day is reckoned from ſunſet to ſunſet, and is 
divided, not into 24 hours, but into 60 garrit. 
Here are no clocks; the progreſs of the day is 
meaſured by different means. In a conſpicuous 
ſituation, a man ſtands to put a cup of cop- 
per, pierced: with a' hole in the bottom, from 
time to time under water; every time the cup 
inks, a garri is counted, and the man an- 
"nounces'its lapſe by ſtriking: the number which 
it makes upon a plate of metal that ſounds like 
a clock. Each garri conſiſts of 24 of our mi- 
nutes. In the houſes of the great, too, where 
clocks and watches are not wanting, this old 
Faſhion of err time is til _ up. 
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FR and 15 great dans of which it is the 
capital, belonged for a long time to the great 
Mogul, who, to keep fo diſtant a province the 
more effectually in obedience, put it under the 
government of two Nabobs independent on one 
another. The one reſided in the city, and was 
properly the governor of the province. The 
other had the command of the citadel, and en- 
joyed the title of admiral, with a ſmall revenue 
| appropriated to the maintenance of a ſmall . 
for the defence of the coaſt againſt pirates. 
After Shah Nadir's expedition into Indoſtan, 
the diſtant Nabobs of this vaſt empire aimed-all 
13 at independence, and left the Mogul nothing 
: but a ſhadow of authority, aking him only for 
form's ſake to confirm them in their places, 
Teg Beg Khan, Nabob of Surat, a rich and 
powerful man, followed this example, and pro- 
cured his brother to be declared Nabob of the 
citadel. The two brothers then looked upon 
the whole provinee as their patrimony, and ac- 
quired immenſe wealth. 2 


Teg 
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Teg Beg Khan dying in 1746, without child. 
ren, left his fortune to his relations, by which 
ſeveral of them were raiſed to a condition which 
enabled them to aſpire to the government of the 
city. His brother died on the following year; 
and his widow, a woman extremely rich and 
ambitious, ſtrove to make her ſon-in-law Nabob 
at once of the ton and of the citadel.” 

The conteſt of the different competitors for 
the ſupreme authority produced a civil war in 
the town of Surat, like that which ariſes from 
time to time among the Begs of- Cairo, and of 
which we in Europe can form no idea. Each of 
the rivals raiſed as many troops- as he poſhbly 
could; with theſe he cantoned and intrenched 
himſelf in his houſes and gardens, and from 
time to time endeayoured to furprize or drive 
away his opponents. During theſe hoſtile ope- 
rations, which were not attended with great 
ſlaughter, the inhabitants were content with 
ſhutting the gates neareſt to the ſcene of action, 
and continued to go about their ordinary affairs, 
without fear of being pillaged. Nay, they were 


ſure. of receiving compenſation whenever any 


cafual injury was done to any perſon through 
means of the diſturbances. Hence trade ſuffer- 
ed no interruption. 
Some of the rival candidates imprudently cal- 
led in the Mahrattas ; ; and they, without doing 
wp any 
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any thing for any party, made the victors pay 


for their affiſtance, although they had apparent-. 
ly. favoured the vanquiſhed.” Since that time, 
the Mahrattas have enjoyed a third part of the 


amount of the cuſtoms of Surat; and one of 
their officers conſtantly attends to receive; this 
tribute, 5 

The Engliſh and Dutch had Mo — 


cheir factories in a ſtate of defence, and on the 


occaſion of the diſturbances, they increaſed their 
military Preparations... The nobles of the coun- 
try then had. recourſe to thoſe powerful traders. 
Each of the two European nations took part 


with one of the competitors, furniſhed him with 


ammunition, intrenched themſelves i in-their fac- 


tories, and fought againſt each other, although. 


not openly at war. The Nabob, protected by 
the Engliſh; was at laſt expelled from the city. 
But, in 17 58, he returned; and his mother. in- 
law, the rich widow ro mentioned, made ſo 


good an uſe of her treaſures, that the Nabob for 


8 


whom he had been expelled was obliged to 


yield to him the government of the city. 
When the Engliſh ſaw the city in the hands 


of their creature, they began to think ſeriouſly N 
of gaining poſſeſſion of the citadel, The coun- 


eil of Bombay, in 17 59, ſent Mr Spencer, one 
of their number, a man of abilities, and beloved 
by the Indians, to Surat, with a conſiderable 

force. 


q * 
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force. The Naboh opened the gates of the city 
to the Engliſh, and allowed them to lay ſiege to 
the eitadel undiſturhed. It was taken in a few 
days. To avoid giving offence to the Indians, the 


Engliſh declared, that they made the conqueſt 
in the name of the great Mogul, and waved Je 
flag from the walls of the citadel. | 
This expedition thus accompliſhed, Mr Spen- 
cer ſent a long repreſentation to the Court of 
Delhi, in which he ſtated the reaſons which had 
induced the merchants of Surat to put them- 
ſelves under the protection of the Engliſh, and 
to expel the uſarper Nabob from the citadel. 
He aſſerted that thoſe petty tyrants had ſuffered 
the fleet neceſſary for the protection of trade to 
fall into a ſtate of decay, and that none but the 
En gliſh could reſtore it. He offered, at the ſame 
time, that if the Mogul would grant to the 


Company the poſt of Admiral, with the reve- 


nues annexed to it, they would maintain a fleet 
which ſhould, give full ſecurity to trade. Theſe 


facts were atteſted, and the propoſals ſeconded 
by the principal inhabitants of Surat, who ſigned 


the memorial. The great Mogul, who in his 


preſent weakneſs durſt not ſend a governor to 
the province, but conſidered it as loſt, readily 
granted the Company's requeſt ; and a member 
of the council of Bombay now diſcharges the 
office of Nabob and Admiral at Surat. Upon 

this 
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this title, the Company enjoy a third of the re- 
venue from the cuſtoms of this city, with other 
funds of income ſtill more conſiderable ; which 
enables them to keep on foot a body of troops, 
with fome ſmall ſhips of war. 

The Engliſh are, at preſent, the actual ſove- 
reigns of Surat. They keep the Nabob of the 
city in a ſtate of abſolute dependence; allowing 
him only an income on which he may live ſuit- 
ably to his dignity. The Indians are in part 
content with their new maſters. The merchants - 
are no longer in danger of the avaritious ex 
tortions of the Nabobs; yet they complain of 
the ſelfiſh ſpirit of thoſe maſters. The Indians 


dare not fail without a paſſport from the ad- 
miral. When the Engliſh wiſh to ſend goods 


to any port, the Indians are denied. paffports;to 
that port till the ſeaſon of the monſoon is over; 35 
whereas the Engliſh are favoured, ſo that they 
have all the time neceſſary to pre- occupy the 
market. Of this I haye ſeen inſtances; which, if. 
frequently repeated, muſt antoubtegly ruin e 
tren of the natives. = 
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char. v. 
Trade of "RE ON 


Taz great {lags carried on at Surat regdere 


this city the. tore-houſe of the moſt precious 


productions of Indoſtan. Hither is brought from 
the interior parts of the empire an immenſe 
quantity of goods, which the merchants carry 
in their ſhips to the Arabic Gulph, the Perſian 


Gulph, the coaſt of Malabar, the coalt of Coro- 


mandel, and even to China. The provinces 
near this city are full of manufactures of all 
+ ZE Pal e N 

Ship- building is a branch of the buſineſs car- 
ried on here. In this art, indeed, the Indians 
are ſervile imitators of the Europeans, but they 
have in great plenty, and at a low price, that 


excellent wood called Teh, which is not liable to 
be attacked by worms, and is ſo laſting, that at 


Surat there are to be ſeen fhips go years old 
which are ſtill in a condition to ſail the ſea. 

Of foreign nations, the Dutch have next af- 
ter the Engliſh, the moſt conſiderable eſtabliſh- 
ment at Surat. They have here a director, ſe- 
veral merchants, a number of writers and ſer- 
vants, and a few foldiers. Their trade has, 


however, 
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however, declined, till it has become trifling, 
The affairs of this nation in India ſeem to be ra- 
ther in diforder, ſince the Engliſh obtained poſ- 
ſeſſion of the citadel. The Nabob of the city has 
obliged the Dutch to pay him 90,000 rupees, 
and ſend away the cannons of their factory. 
The affairs of the French are yet in a worſe 
ſtate. Since the loſs of Pondicherry, their di- 
rector has been fo neglected, that he can hardly 
find credit for the means of a ſcanty ſubſiſtence. 
'This nation are here in no eſtimation, but what 
is paid to their capuchin friars, who are gene- 
rally beloved and reſpected at Surat. Theſe 
good regular clergy have done eſſential ſervice 
to the public, by keeping a regiſter of all events 
that have happened in TG from 1676 to 
the preſent tige. 
Such nearly is alſo the conthion of the Por- 
| vnjtubls in India. In my time, they had a Jeſuit 
of Hamburgh for their director. I have been 
told, however, that, ſince Heft Surat, they have 
raiſed their trade, by ſending thither a director 
of their own nation who was born at Goa, © 
There ſometimes arrive at Surat thips be- 
longing to nations who have no permanent eſta- 


bliſhments in that city. A Danith veſſel put in 


here while the citadel was beſieged, and was 
-favoured with the protection of the Engliſh, to 
whom the captain did good ſervice upon the ac- 

caſion. 
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caſion. In n of the favour which he 
thus obtained, he accompliſhed his buſineſs in a 
manner, very much to his advantage. A Swede, 
who came hither ſome years after, was leſs for- 
tunate, although the Nabob had, for the pay- 
ment of a moderate duty, allowed him freedom 
of trade. Selling his iron and copper at a lower 
rate than the Engliſh, he ſoon diſpoſed of his 


whole cargo advantageouſly as he thought. But, 


when he was preparing to depart, the Nabob 
demanded from him an extraordinary duty of 
100,000-rupees, and put him under arreſt, till 
it was paid. The Swede not daring to apply to 
the Engliſh, with whom he ſuſpected his miſ- 


chance to originate, directed his ſhip to fail for 
China, and remained under arreſt. At laſt he 


compounded with the Nabob, who for 20,000 
rupees, ſet him at liberty. Such treatment muſt 
deter other nations rem trying their fortune at 


| Surat. 21 


In all appearance, the Engliſh muſt ſhortly en- 


groſs the whole trade of this city. Being at 
once ſavereigns and rich merchants, they have 


every means in their power by which foreign na- 
tions can be excluded, or the Indians * 
from his ſource of opulence. Cle e 


. cap. 
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rr 
Ae. f the Hindus. 


e Hindoos are the primary inhabitants of 
the vaſt empire of Indoſtan. Having lived a- 
mong theſe people at Bombay and Surat, I ſhall 
here bring together ſome obſervations which I 
made upon the Hindoos in thoſe two cities, and 
alſo upon the Per/ees, a ſtranger <glony ſettled 
in this part of India. 

This people, perhaps the earlieſt civilians: na- 
tion in the world, are mild, laborious, and na- 


turally virtuous in their diſpoſitions. All who 


have opportunities of obſerving the lives of the 
Hindoos, admire their patience, probity, and be- 
2 ; but they are at the ſame time the 
moſt unſocial people in the world. By their 
manners and religiqus principles, the Hindoos 
detach themſelves not only from other nations, 
whom they conſider as impure races; but even 
the different caſts or tribes of themſelves have 
little mutual intercourſe. No Hindoo will eat with 
a ſtranger; nor any Hindoo of a ſuperior caſt 
with another of a caſt that is inferior. A poor 
ſervant, if a * would think himſelf diſ. 

| honoured, 
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honoured, by fitting down at table with 4 Ra- 
Jam e Banian, although his maſter. 

It is generally known, that the Indians are 
diſtributed | into a number of tribes or caſts. As 
far as I could learn, there are four principal 
caſts ; the Bramins, or prieſts; the Rajaputs, or 
men of the ſword ; the Banians, or merchants ; 
and that of the artiſans and labourers. Theſe 
four general caſts are ſubdivided into more than 
80 others, each of which has its own ceremo- 


nies, and patron deities, as I have been aſſured 


by ſeveral perſons. 
Thoſe permanent diviſions have led ſome tra- 


vellers into the miſtake that the ſon was always 
obliged to embrace his father's profeſſion. Ihe 


ſon may not quit his native caſt, but may chooſe 
among the employments which are practiſed by 
that caſt. There are Bramins who hold ſove- 


reign authority; as, for inſtance, the prince of 


the Mahrattas. Theſe ſame Bramins become 
magiſtrates under the governtnent of Rajaput 
princes, and farmers of the revenue under the 
Mahometans. I have been acquainted with Bra- 
mins who were merchants, and with Rajaputs 
and Banians who were artiſans. | 

This liberty is the more neceſſary, as it is im- 
poſſible for a Hindoo to be received from an in- 
ferior into a ſuperior caſt. I was told of a ſin- 


gular inſtance of ſuch a promotion ; but PRE 
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I will not warrant as true. A Rajaput ſove. 
reign deſiring to be admitted into the caſt of 
the Bramins, the prieſts, after a long refuſal, at 
length granted his requeſt, on the condition of 
his ſetting up in the temple the ſtatue of a 
cow, of ſuch a ſize, that a man might enter it 
behind, and go out by its mouth. The ſove- 
reign, after paſſing ſeveral times through this 
golden cow, was ſuppoſed to be regenerated, 
and received into the caſt of the Bramins. 

This cuſtom hinders ſtrangers from being na- 
turalized among the Hindoos, or embracing 
their religion; and there is no people leſs in- 
elined to make proſelytes. But, it is their ri- 
gorous obſervation of their ancient laws of ſepa- 
ration which has reduced theſe people to their 
preſent humiliated ſtate. If, at the time of the 
conqueſt, the Hindoos had ſuffered the Tartars 
to incorporate with the vanquiſhed' nation; the 
conquerors mult have adopted the manners and 
.the religion of their new ſubjects. Their con- 
duct in China gives probability to this idea, 
But the Hindoos expreſſing ſo great an averſion 
for their new maſters, made them prefer Maho- 
metiſm, and forced them to bring in from time 
to time foreign Mahometans, to govern the con- 
quered people. Since that period, the Hindoos 
have been an abject herd of ſlaves, ſubje& to 
che vexatious oppreſſion of a deſpot who re- 
turns 
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turns the contempt which they have expreſſed 
for him. | 

The power of the Mahometans indeed be- 
comes daily leſs: and there are at preſent ſome 
Hindoo princes who may reſtore their nation to 


its ancient ſplendour. The Mahrattas have ſuc- 


ceſsfully begun a project which has this aſpect. 
It is the exorbitant power of the Engliſn that at 
preſent retards the progreſſire improvement of 
the Hindoos. But, when this: coloſſal ſtatue, 
whoſe feet are of clay, and which has been 
raiſed by conquering merchants, ſhall be broken 
in pieces, an event which may fall out ſooner 
than is ſuppoſed, then ſhall Indoſtan become 
again a flouriſhing country. 


In almoſt all the circumſtances of their mode 


of life, the Hindoos diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the reſt of mankind. Their uſual diet conſiſts 
of rice, milk, and fruits. The law, however, 
which forbids them to eat animal food, ſeems to 
have been rather ſuggeſted by the climate, than 
by religious confideration. The Rajaputs eat 
mutton, as well as the fleſh of ſome other ani- 
mals ; but all the caſts alike reſpe& the cow, 
and abſtain from eating beef. None of the caſts 
are ſo much ſtraitened in reſpect to food as the 
Bramins ; they deny themſelves the uſe of moſt 
leguminous vegetables which 'are eaten by the 
other Hindoos; nor will they eat of any diſh 

that 
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that has not been drefſed by a man of their own 
caſt, or drink water which a Bramin has not 
drawn. They obſerve frequent faſts, inſomuch 
that I was told by a Bramin, that it was almoſt 
impoſſible for any perſon-to confine himſelf to a 
ſtrict obedience to the precepts of their religion 

in reſpect to regimen, | | 

Theſe prieſts alſo impoſe upon the people a 
multiplicity of minute obſervances in their eat- 
ing, which are all founded on the chimerical 


notion of the poſſibility of contracting pollution 


by communication in this way. The Hindoos 
in common are averſe to uſe the ſame diſh with 
a ſtranger, or with a man of a different caſt; 
They will rather uſe broad leaves for plates, and 
drink out of the hollow of the hand, | ; 

All the parts of the Hindoo dreſs differ in 


form from thoſe uſed among the Turks and 


Arabians. Merchants, however, wear a turban, 
the cap, and a long tobe of white. cotton cloth. 
Their flippers are fitted with metal claſps. The 
lower people go naked, wearing only a piece of 
linen round the loins, and a turban on the 
head. Under rain the peaſants put on a hood, 
which is formed of the leaves of the palm-tree: 
This cuſtom of India has been Ns mention- 
ed by Herodotus. 

The dreſs of -the ll women conſiſts of 
a large linen cloth, _ red, which they 


wrap 
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wrap about the loins, and another ſtill larger, 
which they fold round the body and bring over 
the head. They wear all two wooden caſes 
upon their breaſts ; which hinders the neck from 
being ever drawn down among the Hindoo as 
among the Mahometan women. Theſe good 
Hindoo females are very induſtrious. At Bom- 


bay, I ſaw women earn a livelihood by the hard- 


eſt labour, who yet wore rings in their noſe, 


and in their ears, on their fingers, on their 


arms, and on their feet. But theſe were orna- 


ments of luxury which deſcend ſrom eee 


to generation. 

The Hindoos ſtill retain the practice of Nen 
ing their dead. But the European and Maho- 
metan governments prohibit, and the Mahrattas 
ſeldom allow the living wife to burn herſelf on 
the funerab pile of her deceaſed huſband. A 
Bramin told me, that his family had been high. 
ly diſtinguiſhed, by his grandmother having, 
in honour of her virtue, obtained permiſſion to 
burn herſelf with her huſband. 


CHAP, 
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.CHAP. VII. 


of the Ragin of the Banker. 


An European wiſhing to acquire a knowledge 
of the religion of theſe people, cannot gain 
much information from the Bramins, who ne- 
ver ſtudy any of our languages. I was acquaint- 
ed with ſome Banians who ſpoke Engliſh, and 
from them I received ſome knowledge on this 
They all unanimouſly aſſured me, that the 
moſt ſenſible and enlightened: Hindoos acknow- 
ledged and worſhipped only. one-Supreme Being. 
But the Bramins have found aut inferior dei- 
ties, accommadated to the weak conceptions of 
the people, who could not comprehend abſtract 
ideas, if they were not repreſented by images. 
They agreed too, that the Bramins had, for their 
own purpoſes, clogged, by degrees, the original 
ſimplicity of their religion, with abſurd fables, 
and ridiculous pieces of ſuperſtition, I men- 
tioned their paſſionate veneration for the cow, 
and their various repreſentations of her. As to 


this, they replied, that in thoſe images they re- 


vered .only the divine goodneſs, which had 
given 
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given man an animal ſo gentle, and of ſuch in- 
diſpenſible utility. 

I could In nothing certain concerning their 
inferior deities, whom they ſeem to revere ra- 
ther as faints and patrons. A Banian compared 
their three principal deities, Brama, Viſtnou, and 
and Medeo, to the Chriſtian Trinity. 

The Hindoos believe all in the doctrines of the 
metempſycoſis, and of the purification of ſouls 
by their paſſage through ſeveral different bodies. 
This doctrine is not however the only cauſe of 
their abſtinence from every thing that has life 
in it. In hot countries, the fleſh of animals in 
general, and of the ox in particular, is thought 
very unwholeſome food. The Rajaputs eat fleſh, 
and the Mahrattas furniſh the Europeans whom 
they take priſoners in war, with animal food, 
without ſcruple. It might be ſuppoſed that the 
fingular charity of the Indians for animals takes 
its origin from this opinion. 

The precept of purification with water is ri- 
gidly obſerved through all India. At Surat, I 
ſaw every morning crowds of women and young 
girls going out to bathe in the Tappi. They 
gave their clothes to ſome Bramins who fat on 
the banks, and, after waſhing, changed their wet 
clothes for thoſe dry dreſſes, with ſuch dexte- 
_ rity, that not the ſmalleſt part of the body could 
be ſeen. The Bramins then made a red mark 
Vol. II. 3H on 
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on the brow of each, and, after a ſhort prayer, 
they returned all to town. 

This daily ſanctification ſeems tie the chief 
employment of the Bramins. They are alfo 
called in, on the occaſion of the birth of a 
child; they tie round his arm a ſmall cord, 
which he wears through life as a mark of his 
extraction. They aſſiſt alſo at nuptials; but 
only by fixing the hour which is favourable for 


the contract, not by pronouncing any nuptial 


benediction. 
The Hindoo feſtivals are ſufficiently nume- 
Fous, and are partly civil, partly rdigious. They 
celebrate the return of the new year with illu- 
Minations, and rejoicings of all ſorts. The feſ- 
fival of the cocoa-nut ſeems to have originated 
with the moſt remote antiquity, At another 
feſtival, in commemoration of a certain hero, 
they bedanb one another with red paint, to re- 
preſent the hero e from battle, covered 
over with blood. 


They have likewiſe two orders of Fakirs or 


mendicant pilgrims, the Bargais and the Gu. 
ſeins, who travel about armed, and in troops of 
ſome thouſands. Theſe two orders are ſworn 
enemies; and whenever they meet, bloody com- 
bats enfas. During my ſtay at Surat, a little 
army of theſe Fakirs encamped near the city. 
The . did not like their viſit z and 

would 
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would permit them to enter only in ſmall num- 
bers. | 

The ſtories of the ridiculous penitence of the 
Fakirs are well known. Their fanaticiſm has 
not yet become cold ; and there died lately at 
Surat one of theſe . who had lived ſhut 
up in a cage for twenty years, with his arms 
conſtantly raiſed above his head. 


CHAP. VIII. 
o the . 


Ar Bombay, at Surat; and in the vicinity of 
theſe cities, is a colony of ancient Perſians, who 
took refuge in India, when their country was 
conquered by the Mahometan Arabs, eleven 
centunes fince. They are called Perſees. Be- 


ing beloved by the' Hindoos, they multiply ex- 


ceedingly ; whereas their countrymen in the 
province of Keman are viſibly diminiſhing un- 
der the yoke of the Moſlem Perſians. 

They are a gentle, quiet, and induſtrious 
race. They live in great harmony among them- 
ſelves, make common contributions for the aid 
of their poor, and ſuffer none of their number 
to aſk alms from people of a different religion. 


They are e ready to employ their _ 
| an 
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and credit to ſcreen a brother of their fraternity 
from the abuſes of juſtice. When a Perſee be- 
haves ill, he is expelled from their communion. 
They apply to trade, 5 exerciſe alli ſorts of 
profeſſions. 15 Ae 
The Perſees have as little tee of cir- 
cumciſion as the Hindoos. Among them, a 
man marries only one wife, nor ever takes a ſe- 
cond, "unleſs when the firſt happens to be bar- 
ren. They give their children in marriage at ſix 


years of age; but the young couple continue to 
ſeparate, in the houſes of their parents, till they 


attain the age of puberty. "Their dreſs is the 
ſame as that of the Hindoos, except that they 
wear under each ear a tuft of hair, like the mo- 
dern Perſians. They are much addicted to aſtro- 
logy, although very little {killed in aſtronomy. 

They retain the ſingular cuſtom of expoſing 
their dead to be eaten by birds of prey, inſtead 


of interring or burning them. I ſaw on a hill 
at Bombay a round tower, covered with planks 


of wood, on which the Perſees lay out their 
dead bodies. When the fleſh is devoured, they 
remove the bones into two chambers at the bot- 

tom of the tower. 82 
The Perſees, followers of the religion of Zer- 
duſt or Zoroaſter, adore one God only, Eternal 
and Almighty. They pay, however, a certain 
worſhip to the ſun, the moon, the ſtars, and to 
| fire, 
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fire, as viſible images of the inviſible divinity. 
Their veneration for the element of fire induces 
them to keep a ſacred fire conſtantly burning, 
which they feed with odoriferous wood, both in 
the temples, and in the houſes of private perſons, 
who are in eaſy circumſtances. In one of their 
temples at. Bombay, I ſaw a fire which had 
burnt unextinguiſhed for two centuries. They 
never blow out a light ; leſt their breath ſhould 
ſoil the purity of the fire. 
The religion of the Perſees enjoins purifica- 
tions as ſtrictly as that of the Hindoos. The diſ- 
ciples of Zerduſt are not, however, obliged to 
abſtain from animal food. They have accuſtom- 
ed themſelves to refrain from the fleſh of the 
ox, becauſe their anceſtors promiſed the Indian 
prince who received them into his dominions 
never to kill horned cattle. This promiſe they 
continue to | obſerve under the dominion of 
Chriſtians and Mahometans. The horſe is by 
them conſidered as the moſt impure of all ani- 
mals, and regarded with extreme averſion. 
Their feſtivals, denominated Ghumbars, which 
return frequently, and laſt upon each occaſion 
five days, are all commemorations of ſome part 
of the work of Creation. They celebrate them 


not with ſplendour, or with any particular cere- 


monies ; but only dreſs better during thoſe five 
days, 
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days, perform ſome atts of devotion in ns 
houſes, and viſit their friends. 

- Not having had er. to * any 
continued train of obſervations on the manners 
and religion of the Perſees, I muſt refer the 
reader to the memoirs fubjoined by Me Anquetid 
da Perron to his tranſlation of tha Zendaugſta, 
or ſacred book of Zoroafter. It is well 'known 
that this learned Frenchman went to India of 
purpoſe to oy the language and 2 of 
the Perſees. 

The diverbity aa ind, manners among. 
the inhabitants of India is inconvenient for 
Europeans, who cannot have countrymen. of their 
own for ſervants; which is the caſe with al- 
moſt all foreign :mexchants. An European, who 
has none but natives of the country in his ſer- 
vice, if he ſhould with to eat a hare and bacon, 
would find it no eaſy matter to procure theſe 


diſhes. The Hindoo would not bring them to 


him, for he dares not touch a dead body; nor the 
Perſee, becauſe the hare is an unclean animal; 
nor yet the Muſſulman, for e dares not touch 
* diſhes. I AF 58 


NOTES 


NOTES TO YOL. II. 


NOTE a. p. 5. 


. KNOW not if we Would find a complete detail 
of the hiſtory of Arabia of ſuch importance as 
may at firſt be imagined. Their local circum- 
ſtances ſeem to have given a degree of perma- 
nency to the charaRer of the inhabitants of this 
country; in conſequence of which, the hiſtory 
of one or two centuries may be fairly eſteem- 
ed equal to the hiſtory of the whole pe- 
riod of their- national exiſtence. Yet, as it 
ſeems probable that many of the circumyacent 
countries have received their firſt ſupplies of 
population from Arabia; it were, on this ac- 


count, indeed, a defireable object to trace the 
progreſs 
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progreſs of their colonies, and the circumſtances 
which excited among them the ſpirit of coloni- 
zation. The Sabæans were probably a power- 
ful nation in Arabia; and hiſtory relates, that 


Melek-Vafrik, one of their Monarchs, conduct- 


ed the colony which firſt occupied the north- 
weſtern diviſion of Africa. 
—_ B. p. 7. 


Souz valüable information concerning the 
Arabians in the eaſtern parts of Africa may be 


ſeen in Bruce's travels; a book which I am 


happy to agree with the moſt reſpectable Re- 
viewers, in conſidering as one of the moſt valu- 
able preſents that any traveller has for a long 


while made to the Britiſh Public. 


Vorx c. p. 8. 


10 Ludolf, Lobo, and eſpecially to Bruce, | 
maſt refer the reader for the tyſtory of Abyſ⸗ 
ſinia. 


| NOTE D. p. 10. 


BAILLI, late Mayor of Paris, in his men 
of Aſtronomy. 


NOTE 
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NOTE E. P- 11. 


PzrxHars the reader of Colonel Vallancey's 
writings may be perſuaded that theſe inſcrip- 
tions found at Perſepolis, and in the interior 
parts of Arabia, are in the Ogham character of 
the old Iriſh, 


NOTE F. p. 12. 


0 
* . 


THest remarks are ingenious. But, from the 
tenor of Sacred Hiſtory, it ſhould ſeem that the 
origin of the Jews is not leſs ancient than that 
of the Arabians. They are both from the ſame 
ſtock, and are collateral branches. 


NOTE G. p. 13. 


EveRy reader will here think of the Hiſtori- 
cal Diſquiſition concerning India, with which 
the firſt Hiſtorian of the preſent age has lately 
favoured the world, in addition to his other 
works. The different channels through which 
the trade between Europe and Aſia was ſuccel- 
fively carried on, are there ably traced ; and 
the effects pointed out which its fluctuations 
produced upon the intermediate countries. 


is vol., II. 31 NOTE 


nOTEx. 
NOTE . p. 13. 


Tur 127 is very little probability, indeed; that 
any conſiderable number of the Arabians were 


ever converted to Chiiltjanity.”” They have ab 
| ue been chiefly idolaters, or Muhonietans, 


NOTE I. p. 14. 


pr RHAPS the Caliphs might have been more 
ſucceſsful in ſubjugating their fellow-country- 
men, if Syria, India, Egypt, and Spain had not 
preſented more — Keenies « cn aud 
of — 


> 4 fool 
NOTE J. p. 20. 


The Mahometan teligion Was introduced a 
mong the Moors nearly about the middle of the 
ſeventh century. The Moors, deſcendents. of 
thoſe Sabzans, who had anciently ſettled in that 
part of Africa, were ſubdued and incorporated 
with the victorious, Moſlems. Ever ſince that 
period, paſtoral tiibes of wandering Arabs have 
occupied Mount Atlas, and a conſiderable extent 
of the north. weſt diviſion 4 * 
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NOTE 


NOTE k. p. 39 


ou. an account of the rites and ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca, I muſt refer the 
reader to Recueil des Rits Ceremonies du Peleri- 
nage de la Mecgue; par M. Galland. — l An- 
' flerdam, 1754. — A moſt curious little work, 
which Galland has tranſlated from the Arabic: 


and which I once intended tg trau{late from the 
W and inſert here. 


NOTE I. p. 89. 


AT 


Book VI. of his Natural Hiſtory. 


NOTE M. p- 92. 5 


39150 is folly to ſuppoſe that any e art can 
wake pfegreſ among the Mahometans, while 
deſpotiſm, indolence, and ſuperſtition, the great 
enemies of literary improvement, continue to 
maintain their ground among them. 


NOTE M. p. 107. 


Ons cannot read ſuch an account as this, 
without refleQing with pleaſure, that the ſupe- 


Sun the Elder Pliny- s account of Arabia in 


i 
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rior activity and ſcience of the Europeans have 
enabled them to * _ commerce of the 
univerſe. | 


\ pay * - = : ws 


NOTE N. p. 116. 


MASKAT enjoys advantages of ſituation, 
which, under an enlightened government, might 
render its native inhabitants among the moſt en- 
n and on Loan merchants i in che world. 


WS + 
NOTE O. P · 149» . 


Hanwar, ard the travellers in Perſia. may 
be conſulted for the hiſtory of Nadir- Shah. 


NOTE Pp. p. 203. 


Ir ſhould ſeem, from what is here related, that 
the Arabians, notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of 
their modes of life, are. little leſs fantaſtic in their 
point of honour than our duelliſts of Europe. 


NOTE Q. p. 205. 


Tux compariſon is indeed fair and natural; 
and, after all the conteſts which have been agi- 
tated concerning the primary modes of govern- 

ment, 
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ment, the patriarchal has undoubtedly been the 


next after the paternal. By the paternal I mean 


the government of a Father over his Children ; 


by the patriarchal, that of a Head over a Family 
of relations. 


NOTE R. p. 230. 


Tux uſe of this Buſa or Bouza, is one proof, 
among innumerable others, that mankind have 
been, in all ages, and in all ſtates of ſociety, 
paſſionately fond of fermented liquors. To 
what naſtineſs has not this taſte occaſionally 
prompted them ?—Witneſs their uſe of Kava 
and Koumiſs. 
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